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INTRODUCTION. 




State of England,-r-State of France, —Germany.—Sicily,—- 

Rome . * 

A WFUL is the impreffion which now falls on my mind, 
when, with the annals of tifpes Jong pafled open before 
me, I lit down to contemplate the manners of men and 
the events of their days, and to trace, through the maze 
of its progrefs, the meandring, and often evanefeent, line 
of truth. Hijlory is the narration of factf; but wc receive 
them on the teftimony of men like ourfelves, whom want 
of evidence fomctimes milled, or incaution, or credulity, 
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•^rparty, or Inabi U^ j af difcerniaent, expofed to 
enpr^-JJ^d when fads ate eS^tnaft authentic; how dots 
attention ilumber, with what languor moves the page* if 
the motives which led to a&ion, if the views which a,ni-* 
mated, if the policy of defign* if the miftakes of judgment, 
if the workings of paflion, ^re unfecorded, and the trai^f- 
adipns of man are only numbered on the fcene? We look 
in vain for the varied progrefs, which the efforts of mind, 
that is, the evolutions of rational nature are calculated to 
exhibit: the diftin'dion only of periods, or broken dates, 
the names of men and placfes obfcurely rendered, loofe 
defcriptions, battles loft and won, arreft the eye in a dif- 
guftful reiteration. When the chronicler who muft lead 
his fteps, has fo written, what fhall the hiftorian do ? Shall 
he be permitted, or fttall he dare, from the fuggeftions of 
his own fancy, to fupply the defcds of his guide, and em¬ 
bellish the rude fketch? Or, with patient toft purfuing the 
dreary track, ftiaU he be accurate only and true? Ficlion 
has its province, and truth her’s; and they* may not be 
confounded. My guides, whom the cowl covered, whom, 
in a dark age, genius did not illumine, npr fcience polifh, 
have no variety that pleafes, no ftyle that charms: but I 
will follow them, earneft to bring forward, their unadorned 
narration, to drop the tale which fuperftition created, and 
credulity wove, and willing rather to incur the cepfure of 
dulnefs, than to attempt amufement by illufive arts or the 
fupplements of invention. 
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HENRY, the fecond oihhe name, called Pltfnf^£iti€t;; From 1154 to 
was now in poflefiion of the Englilh throne. He Was foti of State »t En g - 
Geoffrey, earl of Anjou, and of Matilda, daughter 4 f Henry Und ’ 

I. once emprefs of Germany. At his father's death, the 
provinces of Anjou, Maine, and Touraine, had devolved 
on him, and he polTeflhd Normandy in the right of his 
mother. Eleanor, the heirefs of Aquitaine, after almoft 
fixteen years cohabitation, was divorced from her hufband, 

Lou is VII. of F ranee. Within fix weeks fhe gave her hand to 
Henry, and with it*the fplendid dower of feven provinces, 

Guienne, Poilon, Saintonge, Auvergne, Perigord, Angou- 
mois,. and the Lirnofm. This was in the year 1 152*.— So 
rich in titles and in extent of territory was this favoured 
child of fortune, when, on the demife of Stephen, two 
years afterwards, agreeably to a convention previoufly fet¬ 
tled at Wincjpfter, whereby he was named fucceffor to the 
throne, Henry was faluted king of England. He had 
reached his twenty-firft year. 

Worn down by the turbulent feenes of the preceding 
reign, the people now ardently raifed their eyes to the 
young prince, and they augurtd happmefs to themfi lvcs, 
anil to him glory. They knew he had been tutored in the 
rigid fchool of military difeipline; and they had been told 
of his martial prowefs, of his jyhdence in counfcl, of his 
firmnefs in action, and of his experience in the general arts 
of government b . Nor were thcmfilves ftrangen, to his per- 
fon Or character. More than once hq had vifited England: 
he had pafled four years’ at Briftol, under the eye of his 
uncle Gloucefter, the baftard fon of Henry, the firft fcholar 

* Hlft. of Abeil. p. 36a. 
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amithedrft warrior oftho^ge, the friend to >f atilda # 
and th$4>iUar of her caufe; and recently he had dared to 
conteiwLwith the armies of Stephen,an experienced and 
brave foldier, whom he compelled to terms of honourable 
peaces Now was Henry in the^piiet attainment of every 
objed, to which even his ambition* it feemed, could afpire, 
being duke of Normandy, earl of Anjou/duke of Aquitaine, 
and king of England. His foreign territories alone were 
more than a third part of the whole French monarchy, 
and the vaiTal of Louis was more powerful than his lord. 

The fplendour of the iiatidn would have dazzled another 
prince: it only ferved to roufe the adive powers of Henry. 
It had been iUpulated at Winchefter, in 1153, that the 
foreign mercenaries, on both tides, fhould be difmiffed, 
and the caftles be demcdiihed, which had been lately ereded. 
They were the feats of every enormity. Soon, therefore, 
the mercenaries difappeared, and the caftlesTell*—Agree¬ 
ably to the fame treaty, be refumed the crown-lands, 
which Stephen had alienated, or the rapacity of the barons 
had ufurped; and in a*council held at London* granted a 
Charter of Liberties, which confirmed that .of his grandfather, 
Henry I, But neither this, nor the deed which it renewed, 
and which contained many of the lam of the Confeffbr, at 
that time attraded notic^. — Contemporary writers draw 
an enchanting pidure of Ithe times, when, aftetthehof* 
rors of the preceding reign, peace with her attendant blef- 
fings was feen to return, amidfi the acclamations of a reviving 
nation. The king gave his hours to the concerns of date; 
but, like Alcibiadfes, he could unbend from the important 

labour; 
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labour; and he ccKnmittedftoe^e hauda the adminiftratipii 
of publicjuftiee d . The earl of Leicetterand Kichard de 
Lucy were joined in the commiffion of grand judiciary, 
thcrifthe highed pod of dignity? Theobald, archbHhop of 
Canterbury, whole important fervices had bound him to 
the throne, was a principal advifer: and, on his recom¬ 
mendation* Thomas a Becket, then archdeacon of Canter¬ 
bury, whom the primate loved and honoured, was raifed 
to the office of chancellor*. 

The king had now'leifure to attend to lus diftant terrir 

W • % 

lories, and failing to Normandy, he did homage to Louis 
for the fiefs he held under him. — Homage was thus per¬ 
formed : the vajfal, on his knees, unarmed and bareheaded, 
held both his hands between thofe of his ford, who was fit¬ 
ting, and, at the fame time, pronounced an oath of alle¬ 
giance. On the part of the lord, the ceremony denoted 
protedion and defence, and on that of the vaffal, reve¬ 
rence and fubje&ion.—Geoffrey, the king’s brother, claimed 
his father’s earldoms, which had # been left to him, and 
Henry, though reludantly, had fwom to fulfill the will. 
It was, indeed, conditional, that is, if the elder brother 
fhbuld ever poflefs the Englifh throne. The youth now 
demanded his paternal inheritance, which Henry refufed, 
having obtained, it was faid, fryn Rome, a difpenfation 
from an oath, he had not freely made. The injured prince 
had recourfe to arms; but the airy profped of three earl¬ 
doms foon vanifhed, and the cattles, he before poffeffed, 
were levelled tip the ground* The king, in his clemency, 
fettled on him a penfion, not unfuitable ’to his rank*.— 

From 

4 Neubrig. c, i. * Gerv. chron. an. 1154* f Ncubrig. c. 7. 
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From the capital of Normarttiy to the Pyrenean mountains, 
the vigour of a found policy United the various dates; 
when in the fpring of the year, 1157, Henry returned into 
England. Becket, the companion of his pleafures and his 
toils, had attended his mafter, evincing, by his condu& that 
the place of friend and miniftef was due to the powers of 
his mind and the accompliftimcnts of his perfons. 

During the troubles of the lad reign, David, the Scottifh 
king, had poffefTed himfelf of the three Engliih counties, 
which lay nearerf to him,^and Henry, then on a vifit to 
David, had been induced to promife that, (hould provi¬ 
dence raife him to the throne Of his anceftors, he would 
never claim the poffeffiori. David then conferred On him 
the honour of knighthood, a neceffary prelude to the due 
difeharge of the important duty of arms. But a territory 
of fo much value was not to be iod, and Henry now de¬ 
manded its furrender. The power of the claimant was irre- 
fiftible, 'and to urge the circumftance of the promife would 
avail little. Malcolm, therefore, the grandfon of David, 
and who had inherited his crown, did not befttate to com¬ 
ply, and in return he received the earldom of Huntingdon, 
to which he could plead a more ancient title h . — He was 
called to the weft. 

The Welfh, whom no.dforts of our kings had perma¬ 
nently fubjeded, availing themfelves of the diftraded poli¬ 
tics of Stephen, had expelled the Ehglifh fettlers, had made 
bolder incurfions into the neighbouring counties, and Had 
affirmed the independence of a free people* But unfortu¬ 
nately no common iiitcreft united the princes, or chief- 
, . tains 


* Vita S. Tho. Cant. c. 4. 
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tains i of the, country : they hatedthe Englifh, and they 
were not friends, to one another. The hiilorians defcnbe 
them as a people, ferocious in their manners, and unquiet 
from barbarifm, intent on rapine, and only pleafed with 
the cfcace or with war. The harlh features of the country 
well accorded with thefe Habits of rational nature. Henry 
faw with pain that they, who had been tributary to his 
grandfather, refufed to do him homage, and that, if the 
evil were not checked, his own territories muft be expofed 
to ineeffant infults. ’Owen Gwyneth ruled in the north, 
and Rhees ap Gryffyth in the fouth. 

At the head of a large army the Englifh monarch entered 
FiintfUire, where Gwyneth lay encamped, prepared, as it 
feemed, to give him battle; and with the vanguard ad¬ 
vanced into a narrow pal’s between two, mountains. In- 
flantly, a numerous band, which was in arobulh, rofe with 
horrid ciies, and from the woody fides of the defile affaultcd 
the invaders. The unexpected and fierce attack was irre- 
fiflible. Henry retreated; but the greater part of his fol¬ 
lowers fell, and it was reported that himfelf was among the 
flain. The report difmayed the troops Who were advanc¬ 
ing to the pafs, whilft the enemy poured down from the 
hills, and aflailed them with impetuous fury. At the mo-, 
ment, the young hero appeared: rallied his men, and 

led them to the charge. The WsWhmen gave way, and 
retired, in confufion, to the woods. 

But it was evident, uniefs they proceeded with the ut- 
moft caution, that no real advantage could be gained over 
fuch an enemy. It was therefore refolved,* marching along 
the fea-lhore, to defolate the plains; and a fleet received 

orders. 
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orders, as the occafion ferved, to defcend onthe open coun¬ 
try. Owen retreated to Snowdon. Succefs now attended 
the Engliih arms. Roads were cut, the woods were cleared, 
cattles were built. The Weilh prince then fued for peace, 
and Henry was happy to grant it on terms, honourable and 
advantageous to England. Owen promifed to do homage 
for North Wales, to yield up the lands with their caftles, 
which, in the laft reign, had been feized, and as hoftages 
for his future fidelity, to deliver two of his fons into the 
hands of the Vidtor. The inferior princes, though Henry 

/k ' r 

had withdrawn his army, iubmitted alfb, on like terms, to 
the lords of the marches; and ap Gryffyth himfelf, after 
a vain refiftanee of fome months, fullenly bowed his neck, 
and did homage 

Henry, in 1158, was again in Normandy. His brother 
Geoffrey was dead, on whom the inhabitants of Nantes in 
Bretagne had conferred the earldom of their city and its 
territory. This Henry claimed as his brother’s heir; but 
he feared the oppofition of the French king, who, with 
reafon, might be jealous of his further aggrandifement, 
and to remove it, opened a negotiation. This was a treaty 
pf marriage between his eldeft fon Henry, and Margaret, 
the daughter of Louis by his fecond wife Confiantia, 
princefs of Cafiille. IJenry was in his fifth year, $nd 
Margaret in her cradle.' With joy t|ie propofal was accept¬ 
ed, and the kings met on the borders of Normandy. But 

a 

Beckel was appointed to adjuft the treaty, while his mafter 
marched into Bretagne, and unmolefted took poffeflion of 
the earldom. The able negociator was not lefs fuccefsful. 

Louis 
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Louis confented that three cafHes in the Norman Vexin, a 
frontier of greatxnoment, fhould be his daughter’s portion, 
aod which, till the marriage was celebrated, fhould remain 
in the cuftody of three knights of the temple. He even 
agreed t© fend the infant into Normandy, to be educated 
as Henry might diredt k .-^-The addrefs of the chancellor in 
this negociaftion, and his munificence in the French couirt, 
graced by a retinue.more than princely, are highly extolled 
by the historians. 

. Not many months after this qvent, which was followed 

by theftirrender to him of various caftles, that had belonged 

to the demefne of his anceftdrs, we find Henry preparing for 

a great expedition againft the earl of Touloufe.—William, 

duke of Aquitaine, grandfather of Eleanor, having married 

the heirefs of Touloufe, its eaTldom was annexed to the 

dutchy; but that, involved in difficulties which his profu- 

fion created, he afterwards mortgaged to the count of St. 

Gilles, who aflumed the title of earl of Touloufe. The 
• • 

mortgage was unredeemed, when. Elpanor, folef heirefs of 
Aquitaine with its dependences, married the French king. 
In his wife’s name, Louis had demanded the earldom; but 
the intervention of the holy war impeded the profecution 
of h» claim. The claim, with the hand of Eleanor, was 
transferred to Henvy, which he jnow refolved to enforce. 
The earldom of Touloufe, at that time, comprehended the 
Querci* and the greater part of the prefent Languedoc. 
Cheerfully did the barons of England *efpoufe the diftant 
quarrel*' and foon Henry appeared in Guienne at the head 
of a formidable army. The lords of the neighbouring 

k fcteubrig. c. 27/ 
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provinces cfttodedto his (landardjand MaicolmofScotland 
was' there, and a prince of Wales $ but amongft themall, 
foremoft in arms and opulence, (hone the puiffant Berenger, 
duke of Provence and king of Arragon, who, in greatnefsof 
mind or caprice of fancy, would only be ftyled count ofBar¬ 
celona. The city of Touloufe was fur rounded. As the florm 
approached, Raymond, which was the earl’s 'name, had 
implored the aid of Louis, whofe lifter he had married. 
Relundantly did the king liften to his prayer; but being 
at laft roufed, he marched to the fouth with a chofen band, 
and entered the city. Secure of fuccefs, the allied army 
lay heedlefs on the plain. With amazement did Henxy hear 
that the French monarch in perfon was within the walls, 
when he fummoned the chieftains, and demanded their 
advice. Becket, With his ulual fire, propofed an immedi¬ 
ate a (fault, urging that the garrifbn Was flili weak, and that 
a noble prize Would grace the triumph of their arms. But 
his opinion did not prevail; and Henry, whofe intereft it 
was to maintain the feudal maxims, by which his own do¬ 
minions were fecured, declared he would not attack a place 
defended by his fuperior ford, with whom be was not at 
war. He raifed the fiege, and retired; but he ravaged the 
province, and having taken Cahors, which he committed 
to the chancellor, withdrew with the main body of* his 
troops into NormandyMany noble warriorsperifhed 
before Toulotife, and great treaftfres were*expended. 

A hundred and fourfcore thoufand pounds, more than 
two millions of Our money, had been levied for this war, 
and the mode of bailing it was new in the Englifb annals. 

It 
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It was doneby fbutagt, that is, by a pecuniary commuta¬ 
tion for perfoati fervice. Before this, at the prince’scoin- 
marrd.agreeably to the fees or tenures they immediately held 
undfer the crown, his vaflals appeared in arms, bringing 
with them their appointed contingent of knigfcts, retainers, 
dr : tenants. And thus the armies rofe. But on this occa- 
fion a proclamation was iflfued, which empowered the vaf- 
fal, in lieu of his perfenal attendance, to contribute a fum 

of money, proportioned to the expence he would have 

• • 

ififurredhy fervice. . the inferior military tenants were 
eafed; as it freed'them from the toil and great expence of 
a diftant war, and the king was better ferved. With the 
money he hired a mercenary force, men *Well-inured to 
difcipline, and whom the condition of their pay bound to 
permanent fervice: whereas a feudal army, untradable 
and undifciplined, headed by haughty and independent 
barons, fpurned controul; and when the term of their 
engagement expired, ufually only of forty days, they were 
-at liberty to withdraw. Contention and, perfonal feuds 
attended their march, and the prince or leader poffefTed 
little more than the name of fu^rerae commander. 

The condud of Becket, in the expedition I have de- 
fcriBed; drow general attention. Into his family, we are 
told, niany tioblemen had fent/their children, to receive 
from him'the rudiments «f difcipline, and to be trained 
to chivalry* Seven hundred knights he led into the field, 
each with his attendant fquire ; and where honour invited, 
or danger threatened, tfeefe were forenjoft in the battle. 
Nbr was the chancellor himfelf lefs forward than they. 
'WhiUl He remained in the Querci, to defend its capital 
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and other eonqueftswhich had been made*, at the bead of 
his troops, he attempted three cattles* w&ch his .matter 
bad deemed impregnable, and took them, by ttorm. He 
patted the Garonne, and infulted the earldom of Toujoufe. 
But his prefence was neceffary in Normandy. Leaving, 
therefore, his household forces to'tecqre the forts he had 
taken, and the king's conquetts, he hired, at his own 
charge, twelve hundred knights* and four thoufand ttipen- 
diaries, to attend him for forty days. The knights received 
a liberal pay: they were fed, at his expehce, and often dined 
at his table, in fingie combat, it is laid,; he, one day, 
engaged a French knight, famous, in arms: him he dif- 
mounted with his lance, and gaining his horfe, led him off 
in triumph*.-—The manners of the age, and the buoyant 
fpirit of Becket, which routed him to achievements, and 
the ardour with which he fought his matter’s glory, fhall 
reconcile to the faftidious cafuift fnch unfacred and inde¬ 
corous fcenes. • • . . 

w 

A treaty of peace, foon afterwards, was concluded be¬ 
tween the two monarchs, with which Henry had reafon to 
be pleated; for he*retained many of the peaces he had con¬ 
quered, and the general rights of the dukedom of Aqui¬ 
taine were tecured to him.. The primary obje&ofthewar 
only, that is, the annexation of Touloufe to his dominions, 
remained unattained. ‘6n Ibme future occafiep, fortune, 
he trutted, would be more propitious to his * deigns. It 
was the end of the year 1159. 

Matilda, while Henry’s reign thus opened, refilled in 
Normandy, the chief adminjftration of which had been 

entrufted 
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entrufiecHo hercire, not an uninterefted witnefs of the 
fpreadingglory df her fon. Europe had not behdd a more 
ilhiftrious woman. By her firft marriage with Henry V. 
ihe was etnprelk of Germany; by her fecond, countefs of 
Anjou. Touraine, and Maine; and by her father's will 
named duchefs of Normandy* and queen of England. The 
efforts (he made to obtain the crown, which was her due, 
argued a bold and perfeverant mind; and the tiffue of her 
adventures, in its purfuit, has hardly been equalled in the 
ahftals of romance. Itj adverfity the was magnanimous; in 
profperifcy, haughty and infolent n . Difappointment, age, 
and refle&ion, finally lowered the violence of her temper, 
and ihe learned the virtues, which (he wanted moft, mode¬ 
ration and mildnefs. Her love for Henry- was maternal. 
With care fhe watched his tender years ; and when the 
death of Stephen called him to the crown, (he could refign 
it without a murmur, and withdrew her own brows from 
its enchanting circle. Happy in a fubordinate ftation, (he 
had no ambition but in the profperity of the king, and to 
promote it were all her efforts turned. 

We read little of Eleanor, 'Henry's* queen. She had 
borne him fourions, William, Henry, Richard, and Geof¬ 
frey, of whom the eldeft was dead, and a daughter, after 
her grandmother, named Matilda. The ages of the royal 
couple were very unequal. But though ihe had feen ten 
"years more than’he, her beauty and natural vivacity were 
unimpaired. Thefe gained her many lovers; but ihe 
wanted the addrefs, or perhaps the inclination, to hold 
their afi&Hions. Her temper was violent, and her pafiions 

head- 
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hcadftrong. The Trench monarch, it appears, (he never 
loved: (he ridiculed his monadic piety ; and his Ample and 
uncourtly manners were to her a fource of inceffant banter. 
I know not that, in the court of her unde at Antioch, 
when (he accompanied her hufband to the ead, (he Was 
guilty in the degree’imputed to her; but his conduct, on 
the occadon, fixed a dain on her honour, and poflibly left 
an impreffion on her heart, which no time could efface' 0 . 
A divorce, at laftj took place, on the idle plea of confan- 
guinity, for they were couflns in th? fourth degree, after 
tify had cohabited fixteen years, and had had two' daugh¬ 
ters. A priiice, lefs delicate, or more politic, “ than Loiiis, 
would, oh no‘account; have adopted the fatal meafure, 
when he knew that the rich provinces lhe had brought him 
mud again be fevered from his crown. We are told that, 
more than once, fhe had feen the foil of Matilda, at her 
hufband*s court. He was young and animated; his air was 
martial, and his manners noble. Thefe were charms for 
the gay Eleanor, and they difpofed her, it may be thought, 
to urge more vehemently a reparation from Louis. At that 
time, likewife, H*enry had a crown In reversion, and it 
might be no unpleafing reflection, that fee fhoiild have it 
in her power to mortify a hu(band (he difliked, by atender 


of her dominions to his riyal. No foorier was lhe free, than 
more than one fuitor, in the true fpifit of chivalry, preffed 
for the honour of her hand. They lay in ambufe (6 feize 


her, as (he retired towards Guienne: but' fhe escaped ; and 
Henry Plantagenet meeting her at Poitiers, the nuptials 
were celebrated. Not fix weeks, I have faicT, had el a pled 


from 
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from the divorceP. The ambition, at leaft, of Henry was 
amply gratified; but with feven provinces fhe brought him 
a world of forrows. Together they were crowned at Welt- 
minlter, and again at Worcefter. 

Since the return of Louis VII. from Paleftine, in 1149% r« om 1 >49 to 
no. great* events had diversified the politics of France. , llCo - 
.Grieved and fuccefsiefs he returned, having loft a hun- 
dred thoufand men, to meet the reproaches of his fubje&s, 
and to witnefs the difmemberment of. his,empire. Louis, 
if are look to the integrity of his character, may feem to 
have merited a better‘fate : but it was his misfortune to 
have been born with a mind too prone tQ enthufiafm, 
which hurried him into difficulties, and to have lived with 
Henry Plantagenet. With this youth he could not cope; 
though age might have taught him experience, and experi¬ 
ence wifdom. When Henry was born, Louis had been 
four years on the throne of France. Ikit there are minds 
which a certain, intuition guides to better policy, than by 
others is often learnedt in, the fchool of progrefiive obferva- 
tion. With Louis it fhould have ever been a firft defign, 
when he faw that fortune fmiled on this darling child, to 
have thrown down the ladder (he held before him, and to 
have dafhed in. pieces eyery obje<$ of his'heart; whereas, 
eafy and urjfufpicious, he permitted his advance, and only 
then meditated oppofition, wheiV rifing flep by ftep, he 
had gained,a firm footing, and could reach fecurely to the 
prize he had in view. 

When JSuflace, eldeft fon of Stephen, during the trou- 
hies in, England, married Conflantia, the French king’s 

filler, 
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fiapr, he «?as promised by him theinveffitureof Normandy. 
Afterwards, Lpuis fell from his word, and .gave H young 
Henry. In this there was policy, as, at the time, it ap¬ 
peared that Euftace would fucceed to his father^ 

But foon the earl of Anjou died, and his territories devolv¬ 
ing on Henry, from that momen* he became fqgpiidable. 
Yet the next year, Louis repudiates hi$ guepn, He talked 
of his confcience, and of the laws of the churchy and vainly 
fancied, fays a modern writer r , that the pooreft gentleman 
in his dominion? would not take for his wife Jb bale a 

. < ■ • i. • • - • *■' ■ • 

woman: then would Aquitaine delcend to her daughters. 
The airy fyftem vanifhed ; and Louis viewing|he, accumu¬ 
lated power of the youT\g prince, and in it the foUy^f his 
own condud, was willing, though perhaps toq Jate, to 
impede its further cqnfequpnces. He began hoftilities, 
againft hint, aided by a powerful confederacy, at the head 
of which were prince Euftace, the ear! of Blois, and 
Geoffrey Plantagenet. The two latter had been difap- 
pointed in their defigns on the p^ifon of Eleanor. This 

5 0 v ■’ ' v* ’ 

was in the year 1152. ’ The unprovoked ^ attack, owing to 
the good condud and undaunted fpirit pf Henry, met with 
little fuccefs; and, after fome months^ a Itruce. was con¬ 
cluded, during which, news came to the. French court, 
that the duke of Normandy had made peace w|tb Stephen , 
and that he was declared 'fuccenor to his thrpijc,^ Again 
the irritable monarch entered Normandy.; but, Henry, 
whofe lituation called for peace, by the warmed profef- 
iions of refped for his perfbn, and zeal for his feryi.ee, fo 
foothed the angered king, that he liftened to terms of 


accom- 


r Mer.eray. 
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accommodation, and gave him the peace he wiftied for*. 
It is not long after this, that we behold the fame Henry, 
bareheaded and unarmed before his lord, doing homage 
on his knees for the faireft portion of the Gallic empire.— 
Such to France were the fatal efFe<fts of the divorce, and 
of the eafy and undecided chara&er of her king. 

We may now view him in circumftances more congenial 
with his humour. He had no male iflue, and his nobles 
prefled him again to marry. Alphonfo VIII. king of Caf- 
tiile, who, from his Superiority over the other Spanilh 
princes, and his victories over the Moors, aflumed the ti¬ 
tle of emperor of Spain, had a daughter, Conftantia. Her 
Louis afleed in marriage, and obtained, her, flattering him- 
felf, perhaps, that the circumftance might procure him an 
ally againft Henry on the fide of Guienne. They were 
married, and crowned at Orleans, in 1155. Soon after 
the ceremony, in company with his new queen, Louis 
undertook a pilgrimage to St. James of Compoftella. On 
the borders of Spain, Sanchez, >kiqg of Navarre, whofe 
queen was the After of Conftantia, received and entertained 
them. They proceeded. But Alphonfo, hearing of their 
arrival, fent embaffadors to requeft they would not return, 
without honouring Toledo with their prefence. The invi¬ 
tation was accepted. Vaft preparations, in the mean 
while, were made for their reception; and the kings and 
princes of the land, and the prelates and great vaflals of 
the crown, affembled. The. royal travellers arrived. To 
the penitential and pious exercifes of Compoftella now fuc- 
oeeded the pomp, the amufements, the gallantry, of the 

* Gerv. an. 1152. CUron. Norman, ibid.* 
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Spanish court. Louis, it is faid, viewed the with 

admiration, while it recalled to his mind the feflive mag¬ 
nificence, with which he had been entertained at Conftan- 
tinople, when, a few years before, he marched again# the 
infidels of the eaft In return for this munificent treat¬ 
ment, and the rich prefents he made to Louis and his at¬ 
tendants, Alphonfo only begged apportion of the relics of 
St. Eugenius, fir# biihop of Toledo, which repofed in the 
abbey of St. Denys. The mode# requeft could not be re- 
fufed, and after the return, of the rqya'l guefts into France, 
an arin of the faint was fent u . ,' • . 

The events of the reign of Henry, which I have deferib- 
ed, to the coxicluiion of a fecond peace, have fufiiciently 
developed the ftate of France to the year 1160. 

Fiom 1152 to At a time, when Italy was torn by a thoufand fa&ions; 

when the city of Rome was diftra&ed by internal feuds; 
,e many, w k en « ts Was a i m ing at univerfal empire ; and when 

the horrors of •civil commotion menaced the divided Rates 

* * 

of Germany, Frederic Barbaroflfa, duke of Souabia, in a 
general diet of the empire, had been unanijnoufly dc&ed king 
of the Romans and of Gertnany, in the year 1152. Conrad 
III. his uncle and predeccffor, had an infant fon; but he 
was aware that an experienced and intrepid chief would 
now, more than ever, be«neceflary, to meet iheRorm that 
had been colle&ing round the throne of his anceftors, In 
his la# moments, therefore, he recommended Frederic to 
the Rates, obtaining a promife from him that his ion fhould 
poffefs the dutchy of Souabia. Frederic was endowed with 
fplendid qualities. He was an able Ratefman; his courage 

was 

* Hift. of Abeil. p. 37J. " Muratori an. 1155, ex Ferreras. 
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was heroic: and his views, it was &di£ved, were at oi^cc 
directed Sy a thifft of glory, and the love of his people. 

He had accompanied Conrad into the eaft, and had wit- 
netted his overthrow in the deferts of Cappadocia*.' 

Having repudiated his wife, Adelaide, under pretence 
of confanguinity, and diffufed, as far as might be, the blef- 
fings of conctyd among his vaiTais, Frederic prepared to go 
into Italy. To pacify the diftufbances of Lombardy, and to 
receive from the Roman biihop the imperial crown, were the 
objects Ofhis journey. Adrian IV. was pope w . In the plains of 
Roncaglia, between Placentia and Cremona, (a buckler fuf- 
pended from a maft, according to ancient ufage, announcing 
the ftiemn ceremony,) the king reviewed his vafTals. The 
feudatories of the crown, with their refpedtiVe bands, ap¬ 
peared before him ; and they who, without permiffion, had 
dared to be abfent, were condemned by their peers to the for¬ 
feiture of their fiefs.—In a public diet, he then heaved the 
complaints ofcmany cities, and promifedto redrefs their griev¬ 
ances. They complained of theT Milatiefe and their allies: 
againft whom, therefore, Frederic denounced his ven¬ 
geance. The deftrudlion of caflles, the pillage of towns, and 
the wafte of villages, followed the hoftile declaration; after 
which, ahxiottt of the’imperial dignity, the king preffed 
on his march towards the gates dLRome *» 

DeptiHfe^frbm the Roman people waited on him, as he 
approached they reqnefted from him the confirmation *of 
their privileges, and of the fen ate they had re-eftablifhed ; 
they demanded a fuift of money for the crown he came to 
receive; they intreated him to take from their biihop the 

v Hifl. of Abril, p. 372. w Ibid. p. 353. * Murat, an. 1134. 
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temporal Sovereignty of Rome* and to leave him fuch as he 
was in ancient times y , With difdain he receded their pe¬ 
titions. Adrian then met him* and the circumflances of 
the interview were curious*; but the German was finally 
confirained tofubmit to the proud ceremonial of the Roman 
court* They entered the city together, and Frederic was 
crowned amidft the thundering acclamation*^of his army. 
Not long after this* he returned through Lombardy into 
Germany, towards the clofe of the year 1155. 

Now it was that, in a diet of the epipire, he terminated 
the conteft which had long fubfifted between Hegtey the 
Lion, duke of Saxony, and Henry, margrave of Auftrhu 
concerning the*fuccefiion to the dukedom of Bavarian It 
had threatened to involve all the German ftates in. tear. 
To the duke he adjudged the contefted territory, which 
his anccftors had long held; and railing Aufliia tb a dutchy, 
with it he invefted the margrave, and conferred other 
lights and immunities on him and his family. .Both parties, 
well fatisfied, fubmitted to the award, and difeord cealed 

A northern prelate, returning from Rome, had been 
forcibly feized as he paffed 'through Germany. The infult 
was felt by Adrian, and he difpatched two cardinals, 
Orlando of St. Mark and Bernard of St. Clement, to carry 
his complaints to Frederj^ whom they found at Befancon, 
receiving homage from the deputies of the kingdom of 
Arles; and they prefented to him the papal brief. It com¬ 
plained of the facrilegious infult, juft mentioned, which 
Frederic had n^gleded to punifh: ** But, my fon,” it 
goes on, ** refled with what plealure thy mother, the holy. 

“ Roman 

y Hift, of Abell, p, 301. 1 Ibid.p. 356. * PfefTel. ‘Hift d’AHcm. p. 3^4. 
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Roman church, received thee; how kindly (he treated 
• * thee; what a plenitude of dignity and honour Jhe conferred upon 
** thee ; and how, mofl freely, giving the imperial crown , (he 
“ (trove to cherifh thee in her bofom, and to comply with all 
“ thy wilhes. Nor are we^forry; even had thy excellency re- 
‘ * ceived greater favours (beneficia) from our hands, with rea- 
“ fon we ihould rejoice.*’—The unqualified add refs, when 
interpreted to the German nobles, raifed a general murmur, 
and they repeated the words with indighatjon. «‘ And from 
“ wham then,” exclaixped Orlando, “ has he the empire, if 
“ not from our lord, the pope?” Otho, count Palatine of 
Bavaria, laid his hand on his fword ; but the prefence of 
Frcdefic (tilled the tumult, and the legates were com¬ 
manded to depart b . He then publifhed a manifelto, which 
dates the condud of the legates, and the infult offered to 
the imperial dignity, which is afferted to be derived alone 
from God and from the free election of the German people. 

On the retu.rn of the cardinals, the; Roman court was 
alarmed and divided; and Adrian addrefled a brief to the 
prelates of Germany, wherein having faid how outrageoufly 
his minifters had been infultcd, he exhorts them to admo- 
nifh their mafter to turn from his evil purpofesj and he 
(peaks of the folid bafis of the Roman church, which no 
ftormsiihall ever move.—-The repl^ pf the prelates is firm, 
refpe&fufc |md dignified. “ The expreffions,” they fay, 
“ whic$ ybfcit legates uttered, we neither dare, nor can*, 
“ approve*; for, before that day, fucll language had not 
** been beared.” They repeat their matter's anfwer to the 
renaonflrance which, at his hoiinefs’s defire, they had made 

to 


* Murat, ex Radevie. an. 11.57. 
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to him: which is, That he gave all due honour to the papal 

chair; that he received the crown he wore from the favour 

of heaven, which the prelates and princes of the empire 

had confirmed to him; that by the archbiihop of Cologne 

he had been anointed king, and, crowned emperor by the 

Homan bifhop; that all pretenfions beyond this ceremony 

were abufive; in a word, that he would fooner lay down 

his diadem than fuffer it thus to be reduced and vilified. 

To thcfe fentiments, they fay, themfelves fubfcribe.—The 

firmnefs of the reply, and the unexpected concord between 

Frederic and his bifhops, awed into milder thoughts the 

high fpirit of .Adrian. He was informed, befides, that he 

meditated a fecond journey into Italy. Other miniflers 

were, therefore, difpatched with inftruClions better adapted 

to allay animofities; and in the name of the pontiff and 

* • 

their court, with a voice and attitude which fpoke fubmif- 
fion, they faluted Frederic. The letter they brought was 
read. It Rated, in'becoming language, the pontiff’s efleem 
for the emperor; the 'anxiety his difpleafure had caufed 
him; the indignity offered to his legates for words, which 
the meaneft of his fubjeifls might have heared without emo¬ 
tion. It explained the exceptionable claufesof the brief: 
that by favour (benefictum) was meant a good deed , and not 
a fief, as by fome it had been malevolently interpreted ; 

I * ’ «It • i i • 

that by giving (he imperial crown was only expreffed the a Cl ion 
of placing it on his head; and that this aClion, furely, 
nmft by all men be" termed a good deed or beneficium c ..-r- 
The artful comment was accepted: Frederic was, appeafed, 
and difmifling the legates, he gave them a kifs, the fi|nal 
of reconciliation to them and to their matter. 

' Radev. an. 1 
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At the head of a vaft army, the emperor now returned 
into Lombardy. The Milanefe, regardlefs of his threats, 
had continued to provoke his indignation. Impatiently 
they had borne the yoke of a foreign prince; and it was 
even faid, that they looked to independence, and to fove- 
reignty over the other Rates and cities. Thus has a con¬ 
temporary writer, the uncle to Frederic, and therefore 
their enemy, portrayed the character of the Lombards. 
“ At this time, they retained no refemblance of their bar- 
“ barous anceftorst rather, in their cortverfation and po- 
44 lite manners, they might fee compared with the old 
“ Romans.. So high was their fenfe of lifeerty, that they 
“ would not fubmit to the government of one man ; and 
44 they annually chofe their confuls, or firft magiftrates, 
44 from the three orders of the Rate, that a perfedt equality 
“ might level all diftindlion. To increafe the number of 
44 their citizens, the towns compelled all lords and gentle- 
“ men of their diftridts to refide within their walls, and 
44 to fubmit’to their authority; and they permitted 
“ the loweft artifans to bear arms, a pradlice not feen in 
44 Germany. The cities of Italy thus became more rich 
“ and powerful, than thofe of other kingdoms: but alfo 
“ they were proud, and had little refpedl for their liege 
44 fovereign. With pain they £fw him enter Italy; and 
“ only an armed force could fecufte obedience to his in- 
44 jundions. Such efpecially was Milan, the firft of thefe 
** cities, haughty and refra&ory, whofe ftrength was great, 
** and whofe fighting men were numerous. Some of the 
“ neighbouring towns ftie had fubjedled to her controul a .” 


A Otto dc Freifingen, Vita Frid. 
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As the armyadvanced, Brefciafell before itj when af- 
fembling his miniders and the great lawyers of Italy* Fre¬ 
deric fummoned the Milanefe before him, and having pro¬ 
nounced the fentence of Ban or profcription againft them, 
he commanded his forces to march. By this time, Parma, 
Cremona, Pavia, Adi, Verceili,' Como, Padua, Verona, 
Ferrara, Ravenna, Reggio, Modena, Bologna, with many 
towns of Tufcany, had joined him with more than a hun¬ 
dred thoufand men. Milan could yet cope with this mighty 
hod. She truded’to the drength of her walls, to the height 
of her towers, to the depth of her ditches full of water; 
but mod to the valour of her citizens. Feats of great har¬ 
dihood were achieved on both tides; but after fame weeks, 
bread began to fail within the walls, and diforders raged. 
The diftrid of Milan, at the fame time, with all its cadles, 
was laid wade; and not a tree or vine remained danding 
on its fertile plains, in this didrefs, the beiieged capitu¬ 
lated, Frederic having offered conditions, to which in ho¬ 
nour they could accede. The principal were; that they 
fliould give three hundred hodages, that the choice of their 
confuls fliould be confirmed by the emperor, and that the 
great regal rights (regaliaJ fhould belong to him c . 

In the fame year, 1158, another meeting was convened 
on the plain of Roncajrlia, the deflgn of which was to 
revive the ancient rightsof the crown of Italy, and to fix 
their limits. Confuls from all the cities were prefen t, and 
four dodors from Bologna, renowned for* legal fcience. 
To thefe the important queition was propofed. Whether 
filtered, or adulation, or fear, or truth, mod influenced 

their 
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their judgments, ts not (aid; but their decifion was una¬ 
nimous and peremptory, that the claims of Frederic were 
paramount; that the great fiefs and all jurifdidion emaned 
from the imperial crown; that the fovereign rights unalien¬ 
ably belonged to him ; in a word, that he was monarch of 
the territory. The dotttrine might be agreeable to the an¬ 
cient ufages of Italy; but it did not apply to the circum- 
ftances of the times.—Awed by the decifion, or more by 
the prefence of a formidable army, the lords and magis¬ 
trates then furrendfired their rights into the hands of Fre¬ 
deric, whom the acclamations of his German courtiers, 
and the maxims of the fchools, had almoft perfuaded, that 
he was fovereign matter of the world. Thus clofed the 
memorable diet of Roncaglia, and with it, for a ihort time, 
the boafted liberties of the Lombard ttates f . 

On the death of Roger II. in 1154, his fon, William the Sicily, 
bad, fucceeded to the throne of the Sicilies. It was an 
extenfive territory, comprifing the ittand of Sicily, arid in 
Italy, the provinces of Apulia an$ Calabria. William bore 
no refemblance to his noble progenitors, the princes of 
the Norman line, who, by their prowefs alone, had founded 
a kingdom, and whofe condudf gave fplendour to the dia¬ 
dem s* He poifefied perfonal courage; but was, in other 
regards, weak, cruel, profligate,^.Indolent. His favourites 
governed, and the people fuffered ; while rebellions, plots, 
and bloodfhed filled up the meafure of his reign h . Still it 
was the intereft of Rome to gain the friendfliip of a tyrant, 
whofe power might be fome barrier againft the encroachments 

f Murat, ifjid. PfefFel p. ,32$. * Introduc. to Abeil. p. xlvi. 

h Murat, p. 569, 
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of Frederic, and Adrian courted and obtained the alliance 
of William. The continental poffeflSons of the Sicilian 
crown were held under vaffalage of the fee of Rome, and 
mutual protection became neceffary to both. It had en¬ 
tered into the plans of Frederic, when an -occafion ihould 
offer, to attempt the fubjugation' of Sicily. An alluring 
profped thus opened before him. The cities of Lombardy 
reduced, and the feeptre of Sicily tom from the hand of 
a weak monarch, what remained complete his wifhes? 
He would reftore io its proper level the affumed preroga¬ 
tive of the pontiff, and from Rome oftce more give law to 
the fubjed world. It will be feen how far the glittering 
dream was realifed. 

An event, trifling, as it may appear, in itfeif, but in its 
confequences moft ferious, and which, for eighteen years, 
engaged the attention, and divided the politics of chriften- 
dom, now calls oitr thoughts. It was the election of 
Orlando de Sienna, cardinal prieft of St. Mark, (whom 
the reader lately faw at Befan?on,) to the chair of St. Peter. 
Three days after the death of Adrian, which happened on 
the firft of September, 1159, the cardinals affembling, 
chofe Orlando, who took the name of Alexander III. But 
three of their order, Odavian of St. Cecily, John of St. 
Martin, and Guido of SV Calixtus, diffented 1 , and the two 
latter nominated Odavian, who called himfelf Vidor IV. 
—In a moment, the church of St. Peter was a feene of the 
wildeft confufion. The eledors of Orlando put on his 
ihoulders the fcarlet mantle, (which was confidered as the 
ceremony of inveftment,) whilft he reflfted, and retiring 
declared his unworthinefs, But Odavian feized the 

A 
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facred ornament; and when his violence was oppofed, 
turning to his chaplain, he called for a mantle which he 
had ordered him to have in readinefs. He threw it preci¬ 
pitately round his fooulders. The doors were opened, and 
bodies of armed men entered 

In tumults and mutudl altercations the fcene continued, 
in Rome and its neighbourhood, till the twentieth 5 when 
Alexander, who had withdrawn to fome diftance, was 
confecra&ed, and folentniy crowned by the cardinal bifhop 
of Oftia, amidft the acclamations of a 'numerous clergy, 
and crowds of fenators and of the Roman people.—-Some 
days afterwards, Vidor likewife was confecrated by the 
cardinal biihop of Tufculum. 

To form a juft idea of the chara&ers of thefe compe¬ 
titors, before their exaltation to the papacy, is not eafy* 
They were both high in the eftimation of Adrian, and of 
his predeceftor, Eugenius, and were both employed in 
important commiffions: but Orlando was .the greater and 
better man* * He poflelTed a natural eloquence, was verfed 
in literature* and knowing the work!, had the addreis of a 
courtier, and the judgment of a ftatefman. He was bene¬ 
ficent and mild,, temperate and forbearing, prudent and 
unirrafcible; but firm and perfeverant. In circumftances 
lefs turbulent, Orlando had been,a treafure to the church; 
yet in thofe very circunaftances, nd one, it may be faid, 
could have a<fted better. When the tiara was firft prefen ted 
to him, he put it by, as it feemed, with unaffe<fted humi¬ 
lity; but nofooner had it touched his brows, than he ad¬ 
hered to it with the pertinacity of a man, who, through 

1 A&a Alex. ap. Baron. Radcv. c. 51. . 
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life, ibould have made it the objed of all his purfuiis.—• 
Odavian was ambitious. Noble as he was by birth, this 
pafiion had been pardonable, had he attempted its gratifi¬ 
cation by honourable means. His virtues were few; and 
as the qualities of his mind were not great, i'o were his ac¬ 
quirements proportionable. He h'ad experience, however, 
and was verfed in policy and court intrigue. By the lat¬ 
ter he deemed it pofiible to tnake his way to power; and 
he fought-for power through diflentions and ftrife. Had 
Alexander been u'noppofed, general harmony would have 
given ftrength to his government, and fuccefs to his plans. 
This harmony Odavian violated. The blow was fatal to 
the peace of the church, and the execrations of millions 
followed him to the grave fe . — As the portraits are taken 
from the charged iketches of prejudiced hiftorians, their 
future condud will beft delineate the real charaders of the 
men* 

Aware that he would be inclined to countenance his ri¬ 
val, Alexander, after his enthronation, diipatched nuncios 
to Frederic, who was in Lombardy, informing him of his 
promotion, and requefting*his friendlhip. With difficulty 
he was perfuaded to fee them ; but he returned no anfwer. 
—The cardinals in the intereft of Alexander,, twenty two 
ip number, ^ikewife wrotp to Frederic. , They related the 
circumftances of the t\vo eledions, *as given above; and 
they entreated him, as protedor of the church, jto efpoufe 
her intereft, and not to patronife Odavian, the fchifmati- 
cal invader of her holy fee J . 

* Afta ap. Baron. Moreri, &x. 1 Ibid. 
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Vidor was more fuccefsful. In a letter, addretted to the 
bilhops and nobles at Frederic’s court, he reminded them 
of the friendfliip he had ever manifefted to their matter 
and to them ; and he intreated their good offices, at the 
perilous moment, when Peter’s {hip was Shaken by the 
dorm, and the imperial ’dignity was itfelf threatened to be 
obfcured. He mentioned his promotion, without detailing 
its circumftances, which was effeded, he faid, by the choice 
of the cardinals, the petition of the clergy, and with the 
confent of the fenators and the people. * 44 But fhouid any 
“ addrefs come to you from Orlando,” he concluded, 
44 once chancellor of the Roman fee, whom a confpiracy 
“ againft the church and the empire has devoted to 
“ William of Sicily, and who, the twelfth day after our 
44 eledion, forced himfelf into our chair, rejed it. as full 
44 of lies, and as written by a heretic 01 .” — But the cardi¬ 
nals of his fadion, who now were five, in a letter direded 
alfo to the emperor’s court, entered mor.e fully on the 
quefiion. They obferved; that ttnee Adrian, in 1156, 
formed an alliance with the king of Sicily, there had been 
divifions in the facred college ; 4 hat when Frederic with an 
armed force firft entered Italy, the friends to the Sicilian 
had urged Adrian to excommunicate him, wh^ blow they 
(the prefent party of Vidor) hjtl warded off; that the 
fame fadion Bad iblemnly engaged* themfelves, ever to op- 
pofe the meafures of the emperor, and to raife 110 one to 
the papacy whofe fentiments ftiould differ from their own ; 
that, after the interment of Adrian, both parties, notwith- 
ftanding, had confented to meet, and by ail unanimous 

vote 
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vote to eled his fucceffor; that the Sicilian fadion, on 
the third day, violating this agreement, had chofen 
Orlando, and that themfelves, at that crifis, had voted 
for Odavian; that, in fpite of every remonftrance, when 
they faw them preparing to clothe their favourite, (but 
had not done it,) they had brought forward Odavian, and 
in veiling him with the fcarlet mantle, had placed him in 
the chair, with the applaufe of the people, the clergy, 
the fenate, and the nobles; that the fadion with Orlando 
firft retired to thd caftle, where they remained more than 
eight days, and then quitting Rome, withdrew to Ciftema; 
that here, on the twefth day only, they firft cloathed him, 
and on the following Sunday performed his confecration; 
that, fome days after that, on the firft Sunday in October, 
Odavian received his confecration, having, on the day of 
eledion, in the church of St. Peter, been canonically 
invefted with the mantled 

Frederic, thus made umpire, as it feemed, between the 
contending fadions,' with the advice of his friends, refolved 
to convene a general fynod. The xneafure did not exceed 
the limits of his power, as it had been before pradifed; 
and by what other means could the controverfy be decided? 
Deputies were, therefore, named to wait on the popes, 
citing themto appear before the council. He wrote to 
Alexander, and to the cardinals of his party, and to the 
prelates of the empire and the principal kingdoms of 
Europe. He tells Alexander, whom he calls Orlando, and 
his cardinals, that to terminate the fchifm which had rifen 
in the church, 'he, as the guardian of her laws, had 

purpofcd 
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purpofed to call a fynod at Pavia, where the prelates of 
chriftendom fhould meet, and bring the point to'iflue. 
He commands them td obey the fummons, and offers them 
a fafe-condu#. Should they refufe; God, he fays, (hall 
judge between them, and he, as becomes the majefty of 
the Roman emperor, will maintain the caufe of juilice. 
“ God is my witnefs,” he concludes, “ not led by love or 
“ hatred to any man, I feek only his honour and the 
M unity of his church*,” 

He tells the bifhdps of chriftendom, that the cardinals 
of Rome having chofen two heads to the church, he had 
deemed it his duty to oppofe the evils which muff enfue; 
that, agreeably to the judgment of the wifeft’and beft men, 
and to the decrees of former popes, and the ecclefialfical 
canons, he had ordered a council to meet at Pavia; and 
that Orlando and O&avian were cited to appeaT before it. 
He then begs the attendance of each bKhop, requeuing 
they will come with a candid mind, having permitted no 
prejudication *to influence their 4 ecifion P. 

The deputies, arriving at Anagni, where Alexander 
was, entered the palace, and without ceremony, took their 
feats in his prefence. They then announced their com- 
miflion, and gave him the emperor's letter,^!is friends 
were round him. As the letter y&s read, terror and per¬ 
plexity gathered on their countenances. On one fide, the 
anger of Frederic menaced; and the liberty of the church, 
on the other, feemed expofed to danger. Finally, how¬ 
ever, they refolved, after long deliberation, not to defert 
the caufe of Alexander and the church,* whatever perils 

they 
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they might incur; when himfelf rofe before the deputies, 
and fpoke: 

“ 1 admit, he faid, that the emperor is the advocate 
“ and the guardian of the Roman church, and I am dif- 
“ pofed to fhew him honour above the princes of the 
“ earth, when the honour of tile king of kings is not 
“ concerned. Surprifed I am then, that he fhould have 
“ difregarded my honour, and transgreffed the refpe&ful 
“ limits of his predeceffors, in convening a fynod without 
** my participation, and citing me before it. To St. Peter, 
** and through him to the church of Rome, Chrift gave 
“ this privilege, that {he definitively fhould judge the dif- 
“ putes of other churches, herfelf unjudged by all. And 
“ her protedor fhall now himfelf infringe this privilege! 
“ Canonical tradition and the venerable authority of the 
“ fathers, permit me not to go to his court, or to fubmit 
“ to his award, princes, in other kingdoms, take not to 
“ themfelves the cognizance of fuch caufes: they refer 
“ them to their metropolitans, or to the apoflolic fee. 
“ Highly culpable, then, fhould I be, if, from ignorance 
“ or want of courage, I permitted the evil to begin at the 
“ head, and the church to be inthralled. To fupport this 
“ liberty our fathers fpilt their blood.; and, fhould the 
“ times require it, I alfia, after their example, am ready 
“ to bare my breafj todangerV 

The delegates heard the bold addrefs, and leaving Alex¬ 
ander, repaired to Qdavian at Segni. He received them 
with much kindnefs; and they faluted him, with the ufual 
ceremony, proftrate at his feet.—The views and inclinations 

of 
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of Frederic were thus at once manifelled, and it appeared 
how little he regarded the advice of difpafiion ate judgment, 
which, with feeming candour, he had inculcated to others. 
—Victor, with great alacrity, received his propofal, and 
contented to fubmit his caufc to the voice of the council r . 

r 

Such were the firft ads of this extraordinary event, 
which, the more it is examined ahd detailed in its various 
parts, the more it feems involved in darknefs. The fcat- 
tered rays of truth; which, on other occalions, the hilio- 
rian thinks he can colled, are here all diffipated, as if the 
language of party and its molt folemn ftatements- were the 
lefs to be credited, the more they bore the? femblance of 
honour and veracity. — Alexander, in refilling to appear 
before Frederic’s council, and to await its fentence, aded 
raoft impoliticly. He lhould have known that the meafure 
was not unprecedented, and therefore not inconliftent 
with the dignity of the flation, to which he. deemed him- 
fclf canonically raifed. How elff was the fchifm to be 
terminated? And who fo competent to interfere as the 
emperor Freddie ? That he was not his friend, Alexander, 
indeed, knew; and he might fear his preponderating in¬ 
fluence. Still* as the majority of votes had rendered his 
eledion canonical, he lhould hay met his enemies with 
confidence. The haughty language’he affirmed, was dic¬ 
tated by the fpirit which Gregory VII. had raifed in th$ 
church*; but in the emergency of a competitor, at lead, 
it ill became Alexander; it irritated the emperor; and 
was a caufe of triumph to his opponents. 
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Vidor’s condud was guided by a 4 *etter policy* What 
truth there was in the circumftanccs of his ele&ion, as ex¬ 
hibited by his friends, cannot be afccrtained; but himftlf 
feemed not inclined to rely too confidently on them. With 
Frederic on his fide, be had reafon to imagine th#t his 
caufe, though weak, might finally prevail; nor would he 
deprive it df any adventitious ftrength, which lay within 
his own reach to give it.* His will fiiould be a law to him ; 
he Would meet him in his fynod at Pavia; and profefs to 
abide its fentence. The good fenfe of this determination 
created him many friends, and it gave an air of fincerity 
to his proceedings, which the caufe wanted, and which 
the outfet of* the bufinefs, as generally underftood, was 
not calculated to produce. 

On the behaviour of Frederic, which many hiftorians, 
partial to Alexander, have feverely cenfured, much might 
be faid. Agreeably to the plan he had laid for the fubjli¬ 
gation of Italy, a pontiff, not averfe from his general 
fchemes, of feme pliancy of charaifier, and not too elate 

t 

with the notions of prerogative, it was natural he fiiould 
Wifti to patronife. To him Alexander was perfonally ob¬ 
noxious, and he might well fufpedl that the facred college 
meant a pointed irifult, when they railed him to the chair; 
for he it was, who, but the year before, in the diet at 
Befanson, had braved*him to his beard. Perhaps alfo there 
was truth in the report, that a plot, in favour of the Sici¬ 
lian king, had been formed againfi him, and that, in con- 
fequence thereof, the votes fell on Orlando. The treaty 
with William of Sicily was a fa<fi of notoriety. Thefe things 
confidered, t a prince, lefs vindidlive and lefs ambitious 

than 
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than Frederic was, may be allowed, to have, favoured the 

rival of his enemy, particularly when it could be done 

under the fhew of equity and the love of order, JLet it 

alfo be added, that fa . complicated was the Jiory ;of the 

ele< 5 Hon, in its different views, and which the council of 

« 

Pavia, as will be feen, did not at all elucidate* that, with¬ 
out any previous bias, a man of real fincerity might have 
erred. That the elections of both were irregular, I have 
no doubt; but ihu reception of the chriftian world, at 
length, gave validity to that of Alexander. Frederic*, in 
the mean while, was ilrenuous for his friend, and pre¬ 
pared for the fynod of Pavia. It was the end of the 
year 1159. 
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Embaffedors -were 1 fent to the. count*, particularly of the 
Englifh and French kings* and fecret emiffaries were em¬ 
ployed, r by both parties, to forward them refpe&ive inte- 
reftf. The kings, in the conflict of fuch various opinions, 
prudently withheld their judgment: ;■ the biihops, *as cha- 
raderor intereft directed, precip 4 tately engaged* Qr waited 
till time or better documents fhould clear the uncertain 
medium ; and the people, fits their teachers inclined, were 
fometimes for Victor, an^.fometimes for Alexander. The 
decifion of Europe hung in fufpence; but Frederic, who 
felt a nearer intereft, and who moved on the fcene, had 
wifely planned his meafures; and he now announced the 
opening of the council at Pavia for the fifth of February. 

It affembled. Not more thhn fifty prelates were there 
from Germany and the Italian ftates; but abbots and other 
religious fuperiors exceeded calculation 9 . Delegates, from 
different nations, from France and England, were alfo 
there. Frederic took his feat, and fpoke: “ Although, 
“ as empero^ I know fhatlhave authority to convene 
4 4 councils, particularly when the church is thus expofed 
** to danger, {for fb. did Conftan tine dndmany of my pre- 
44 decefiors;) yet to you, fathers, I entiuft the decifion 
44 of this important buiinefiu The Almighty has made you 
44 his minifters, and hc r gave ypu power to judge me. In 
44 the concerns .of religion J pretend noHointerfere: con- 
** dud yoiwfeive'si therefore, and decide in this affair, as 
“ having only God for your judge/* * He pronounced the 

folemn addrefs, and withdrew, leaving the fynod to free 

* / 

deliberation b . 'Vidor was prelent, 

, * Radev. c. 64, b luid, 
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For feven days the qudtion was debated* when Vi&or, 
whofe caufe had been powerfully fupported, was declared 
duly eleded ; and they condemned Alexander, who, hav¬ 
ing been canonically cited, had contumacioufly, it was 
faid, refufed to appear c . 

The mafs of evidence broughj before the council* by the 
heads of the Roman clergy, and other perfons of dillinc- 
tkm, who foLemnly declared they had been witnefies to 
every tranfa&ion, all tended to prove, that O&avian was 
invefted with the fcftrlet mantle, and publicly enthroned 
in the chair of St. Peter, at the petition of the people, 
and with the-confent of the clergy, in the prefence even 
of Orlando, 'and unoppofed by him and his friends, eleven 
days before the election of the latter. The circumftantial 
evidence is recorded by the hiftorian, * who aflifled at the 
fynod d . 

The fentence of the council was carried to the emperor, 
who received it with refped, add approved it. Vidor was 
then conduded to the church, furrgunded by the clergy, and 
proclaimed by the people ,Sovereign pontiff and universal pope. 
Frederic waited at the door, and* bowed as he approached; 
then taking him by the hand, he led him to his feat, and 
kneeling killed his flipper*.—Soon afterwards he wrote to 
the archbifhop of Saltzburg and ^ls iufiragans, informing 
them of the events of the council, and in lifting principally 
on the conspiracy formed againft himfelf,during the life 
Adrian, as I have related, in confequerice of which, he 
fays, Alexander had been chofen, and of that confpiracy, 
he adds, frefh evidence had appeared^•Tftis circumftatice, 

as 
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as we learn from other letters writtentothe fame German 
prelate, and the non-appearance pf Alexander, operated 
principally in favour of Vidor. It was prudently appre¬ 
hended, "fhould the nomination of the former be con¬ 
firmed, that difcord would for ever divide the empire and 
the church f . 

A circular letter was alfo* fent.to every cbrifiian date by 
the prefidents of the council. They detail its principal cir- 
. cumftances, and conclude with a prayer, that the fentence 
pronounced at Pavia may be received by the univerfal 

’ . a • • • * 

church, as fixed and .irrevocable. * 

Alexander, in the mean, time,. furrounded by his friends 
at Anagni, waited unabalhed the iffue of tfie meeting. A 
fentence of excommunication had been pronounced againft 
him at Pavia, but*be was prepared to meet it. He called 
on Frederic |p repent, and when he was deaf to his 
admonitions, him he excommunicated; he renewed the 
cenfure againfl Vidor ancThis adherents; and, in imitation 
of fome of his predeceiTors, he , abfolved from their allegi¬ 
ance the fubjeds of the empires. . Legates were then fbnt 
to the different courts, and into $ae caff, amd 4 o Conftan- 
tinople. The representationsffpm Pavia we$e thus power¬ 
fully counteraded. They infilled that the right of elec¬ 
tion, by the confiitption and capons of the church, refidcd 
in the college of cardinals, a great, majority of whom had 
eleded Alexanders that the ftory of Vidor’s inveftiture, 
as exhibited by his friends, was a notorious fable; that th§ 
meeting at Pavia was rather a German diet,., called by the 
emperor, who .had previoufiy cfpoufed Odavian, ahd 

which 
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which was dented to his intereft, arid awed by a military 
force; that deputies from Alexander would have gone to 
Pavia, not to fubmit to its fentence, but to relate the cit - 
ciimftances of his election, could it have been done without 
the peri! of their lives; that were the chara&ers of the com¬ 
petitors impartially viewed, every friend to virtue and re¬ 
ligion would dcclare for Alexander, and rejefi with horror 
the impudent and daring Vidor k . 

In England and exertions were made, and 

Alexander at lift tiltfmphed. Their embaffadors at Pavia 
had prudently given op opinion; but by the a&ivity, 
principally pfthO bifhopof Lifieux, a learned man, and in 
great -favour with Hehry,: whofe fubje<ft he was, the caufe 
of Alexander was rapidly ed in all the dominions of 

the twoHings. It wasniuch the intereft'of both'that no 
religious controverfy fhOuld divide their fubj&fts. The em¬ 
peror hadfbme intereft in the mind of Henry, and he had 
even fent his chancellor into Prance, that the moft marked 
attention miglit give wdght to the feiifence of the council. 
It did not •ftiddeedi : ^..The kings proceeded with great deli¬ 
beration; but they were hot ^difpofed to patronife the 
fchemes off rPderic, of whofe power they had already ample 
reafon tofee jealous, and they rather defpifed the pious 
afFe&atkta a^d ; the iinfeprhly interference of him and his 
GermajPlbldiets,* In the concerns**of the church. They 
took the fthrfe of their clergy, in two fep^atemee11ngs, in 

%oth of whlch the eiedion of Alexander was declared to be 

*• 

canonical. At the fame time, by the king’s order, a coun- 
effwas held irr England, which ended in the fame decifion. 

'* Baron, an. 1160. 
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book i. On this Alexander was publicly acknowledged, and both 
u6o. churches, with their kings, fubmitted to his authority'.— 
The biihop of Liiieux relates, that io great a horror had 
Henry of the perfon of Odavian, that when a letter from 
that fchifmatic was prefented to him, he would not touch 
it with bis hand; but receiving it 6n a chip, which he picked 
from the dull, he threw it.violently behind his back, to the 
great amufetnent of the fpedatqrs. 
w 6 ‘- We have,not yet done with the firA tranfadions of, this 

memorable quarrfel. The following year, 1161, two other 
councils were convened. At Touloufe, the two kings, 
willing to give greater folemnity to the, caufe they had 
efpoufed, accompanied by their barons, met the prelates and 
abbots of their realms. EmbaiTadors from the emperor and 
the king of Spain attended,, and legates from the popes. 
Cardinal Guido of Crema, the.eledor of Vidor., and now, 
with Jphn of St, Martin, his representative; at Touloufe, 
was jirft beared, Hefpokewith eloquence,, and with much 
addrefs fupported His mailer's caufe*. Cardinal William of 
Pavia, one of Alexander s legates, replied. He bad the cha¬ 
racter of a great orator, but the fincerity of his attachment 
to what was deemed the orthodox party, had, been fjufpeded. 
On a vifit to his friends at Pavia, during the celebration of 
the fynod, heaflifted at it, and did npt oppofe the torrent, 
though truth and juilicg, it was faid, were carneftdpwn in 
the ilream k ., was,now more a&ive. He refuted the. 
arguments of his adverfary, and laid; the evidence of truth 
before the. eyes of the council, Alexander was declared to 

„ have 
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have been canonically chofen; the kings confirmed the 
fentence; and Victor with his affociates Was again anathe- 
malifed 

In revenge, another meeting was convened at Lodi by 
Vidor and Frederic, wherein the proceedings of Pavia 
were confirmed, and a long lift of cenfures pronounced 
againfl the adverfe party. f It was as numefOufty attended, 
and as refpe&able, as that of Toilloufe 111 .—Thus in mutual 
recriminations, and the Horrid war of anathemas, palled 
the firft years of this iiiaufpicious. period. Alexander reiided 
at Anagni, in the territories of the Sicilian king; for he 
could not enter Rome, where a powerful faction oppofed 
him: and ViCtor Was generally iri the' cotirt of Frederic, 
whom great concerns fhtll detained? in Loinbardy. 

As yet the Interefts of therival popes were not' unequally 
poifed. On" the fide of Alexander Were the kingdoms of 
France, of England, of Spain, as far as the chriftian 
intereft then extended, and of Sicily.—With ViCtor flood 
the empire with Its dependent ftatej,. and the northern 
kingdoms of Denmark and Norway. —- Rome itfelf was 
rather with ViCtor; and oh each* fide were many inferior 
ftates and prelates, of whoih fome remained neutral, while 
others, uninfluenced by the judgment of the majority, 
chofe to think for fhetnfelVes.—Ijiit it muft not be forgot¬ 
ten, that the Latin church 'in Paleftinp adhered to Alex¬ 
ander, and that even the Grecian emperdt 5 of Couftanti-* 
riople, with his patriarchs, princes, fcifhops, clergy, and 
people acknowledged the legality of his election, though 
they rejected his communion, and ridiculed his claim to 

J Ncubrig. c. 9. m Chron. Lauden. fub an. 1161. 
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fupreihacy over the eafiern church. Alexander bad foil - 
cited the vain approbation. Emanuel Comnenus could 
not remain a mere fpe&ator, while a queftion of fome mag¬ 
nitude agitated the weftem world; andbefkies, he was 
jealous of the fpreadinghonours of Frederic, and 'idly pro- 
je<fted, as will be feen, to ftrengthen his feeblearm by the 
recovery ofnondnalfetnpire. 

While Henry and Louis, with uncommon accord, thus 
laboured to pacify Europe', or perhaps Only to thwart, the 
machinations*of Irederk, other events had. engaged their 
attention. Louis loft Conftahtia, his fecond queen; and as 
a mate heir was ftill wanting t© the throne* (for (he alfo 
had left two; daughters only,)'the lords of the; council urged 
him again to marfy. Pliant and condefcendiag as he was, 
in lefs than fourteen days, he took), to 'bfe arms Adelaide, 
the filler of the eari' bfvC^ampagne*i wbofe, brothers were 
th^ "counts of Blots and Sancerre. The cOnne&ion dif- 
pleafed Henry. : The earh were nephews to Stephen, late 
king of England; who could not be<his friehds, as he had 
difpoflefled theirfamily of a throne '4 and the elevation of 
their fiftef would ' naturally draw them nearer to Louis, 
and give them weight In his councils; 

I have related what were the condhiansof the marriage 
treaty between the eldeft fon of Henry and the daughter 
of the French king ‘ She was to be educated under the 
eye of her future father, and die caftles of Gifors, Neufle, 
and Neuchatel were appointed for her dower* In the 
fabfequent treaty of peace, it Teems to haVe been ftipu- 
lated, that the whole Norman Vexin, .with the caftles, 

fhould 
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fhould be furrendered to'Henry, for the ufe of his foa, book i. 
within three years, or fooner, if the parties fhould be 
c/poufed with the conftnt of the church °. Henry was now de- 
firous that it fhould be no longer in the power of Louis to 
revoke the contrad:* The new cannedion he had made 
gave rife to fome anxiety* as the prince and princefs were 
as yet infants, and he faw that the politics, of France 
might foon be turned into another channel. 

The legates of Alexander were in France. To them the 
Englifh monarch applied for a difpenfatlon, which would 
■at once remove tbe oSjedion that might be drawn from the 
infant ftate of the parties, and effedually eftablifh the 
neceffaryeondition, the confent of the church. It is well 
known of what confequence, at that critical lament, were 
to Alexander the fupport and good will of Henry. To 
have refufed his petition was dangerous, and yet to grant 
it might be difpleafing to Louis* But the. legates were aware, 
which of the two monarchs could be moft eafily ruled, and 
they granted'the difpenfation. The French king, we are 
told, was fcsmdalized at their too eafy condud p ; but pro¬ 
bably he was notulefs affeded to find himfelf thus over¬ 
reached, as he might, think, by the politic prince, and be 
compelled to furrender the important forts, which, in the 
ordinary eourfe of things, fhould have remained longer in 
his power; The nuptials betweeiT* the infants were cele¬ 
brated; and Henry demanded the cables, which were in- 
ftantly delivered into his hands, by the knights templars, 
to whofe cuftody they had been committed. — Though in 
the tranfadion, confidering the tenor of* the treaty, there 
; might 
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might be nothing fraudulent ; yet honourable furely it was 
not, and little did it accord with that open and manly 
fpirit, which, as hiftorians top encomiaftic have proclaimed, 
uniformly animated thebreaft of Henry. The writers, moft 
contemporary with the event, represent itincoloUrs not 
favourable to their king, and feem to have known nothing 
of the extraordinary claufe in the fecond treaty, which I 
mentioned ■ 

The honeft Louis, roufed by the infuit, with his ufual 
impetuofity, flew to arms. His new relations joined in the 
quarrel, and fortifying Chaumont, a caflle bordering on 
Touraine, threatened from thence to lay wafte the territory 
of the enemy, * The enemy was prepared, and with un¬ 
common alemiefs fruftrated their deflgns. . In the Norman 
Vexin, the two armies often approached withinfight, and 
as often retired. They feared one another; and this was 
a moment for the mediation of firiends. The'legates inter¬ 
fered, and a truce w$s concluded r .~*il£ thefe fervants of 
an ambitious the vain preroga¬ 
tive of his court, difcord, and'of 

breaking afundpr the^pt^^||hich binds the prince and 
the people, alio it-mu§^j(pj^at,crften they .'were heralds 
of peace, and obftitudedi by their mediation, the eflufion 
of human blood. 

k 

Frederic alfb, though pledged to fupport the fchifin, 
would not permit it to engrois his thoughts. The plan 
he had formed for the fubjugation of Lonabardy, bepurftied 
unremittingly. His oncers by their exactions daily irritated * 

the 
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the proud republicans, and it did notfeem that either they 
or their mailer were difpofed to comply with the terms on 
which Milan had'capitulated. The utter lubverfion of 
their liberty* they had reafoii to apprehend, could alone 
gratify the ambitious monarch. He commanded the Mi- 
lanefe to fupprefs their confuls* and to accept maglftrates 
from him; and becaufe Crema was their ally, he infilled 
that they fhould level their walls* and fill up their ditches. 
Neither of them obeyed the imperious mandate. They had 
no refburce but in‘their arms,, The Milanefe, in great 
force, left their walls, and falling fuddenly on Trezzo, a 
caftle where the emperors money was kept, they took it by 
ft arm, feized. his treasure, and with it a ftrohggarrifon of 
German foldiers*. - 

The emprefs Beatrix, duke Henry the Lion, and other 
princes* now joined the imperial ftandard, wilji great rein¬ 
forcements. For agreeably to the military fervice, in the 
feudal fyftem, an army of vaffals, like the Ocean, perpetually 
ebbed and flowed* Thus ftrengthed, he marched, in fury, 
againft Crema. Fourteen hundred Milanefe had, in the 
mean time, flown to the fiiccour of their friends. Prodi- 
gies of valousv fays the hiftdrian who viewed the fiege from 
the emperor’s camp, were done on both tides; and the 
machines of war, then employed JO throw ftones, caUfed 
dreadful devaftation. The men of CremOna, who fought for 
Fiederic, and whofe animofity againft thebefieged was 
great, filling two hundred caffes with earth, rolled them 
into the ditch, and on them pufhed forward a wooden 
caftle. It overlooked the walls. A fhower of broken jmcks 

K 
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from the enemy inflantly thundered on its fides, and it 
tottered to the lowefl planks. Frederic ordered the hoftages , 
he had before received from Crema, and Milaiiefe prifoners, 
of noble blood, to be expofed, bound, onthe fummit of the 
tower. The befieged viewed the horrid fpedacle, but did 
not relent in their exertions. Nine of the unfortunate men 
were {lain, when the TurviVors were withdrawn from the 
{laughter. " A fcene of dreadful retaliation enfued. The 
Gentian a%d other prifonerswere brought out bn the walls* 
and butchered in the fight, of Frederic add -fils army. In 
fuch bloodihed and cruel fektsi did thefiege continue for 
almoft fix months, and no efiprts of the aflailants could 
abate the refinance of thefil deipetite men* But their chief 
engineer defeited*'to'^he■'enefcity i' f and fatigue, ileeplefs 
nights, imd unwholefome food, wore them down. They 
implored the mediation of duke Henry; 7 a prince humane 
and generous, as Frederic was telentlefs and fevere, and of 
Pefegrinus, patriarch of Aquileia, the faft friend to Vidor 
and his caufe. But„thaycould only obtain, ^ that the allics 
ihould quit the piice4inarme^,’ and the inhabitants of 
Crema with what «.di cWld cfa:- “ bad their Uft 
“ adieu to thoie Walls they had fo nobly defended, and came 
“ out bearing oh tlteir {boulders what they held moft 
“ dear, their infants, I heir infirm wives,andag*d parents.** 
Crema was then fitaged; ami thefire and the hammer foon 
laid it in the dtlft*. 

Milan was yet unconquered. - The ethpferor, with his 
Italian allies, fell upon their territories; hut they every 
refilled, and meeting him in the fields they defeated 

part 
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part of his army*; andfprced hhpfelf.The,period 
of fervice being expired, the German vaflals* as ufual, af¬ 
ter the deRrudaonbf <Jrema/ had gone home. .Jp fpting 
they returned, aod^wlth them many more princes and 
prelates, at the head, of their contingent of troops. His 
brother, Gonrad came ; , Frederic, his coufin, duke of Sua- 
bia; the landgrcefle of Hefle; and the ion of the king of 
Bohemia, J 4 o one XhonO more buriliiant than Rinaldo, the 
newly eleded arcbbifhop ofCologne, who marched with 

five hundred hnife. Thus reinforced* Frederic once more 

. . * * ■ * 

turned his face towards;. Milan, and on the lafi days of 
March, i i6i * encompaffedit with Ids mighty hoft v . ^ , 

Experience had now taught him, that ) his machines 
againftthe walls of Milan would befppnt in ufelefs rage; 
that the courage of its citizciKwas unfurmountable; and 
that hunger and diftrefs could alone fubdue them. As he 
had done before, he therefore* fifteen miles round, de¬ 
ft royed all the produce of the earth, and fo .guarded the 
pafles that not the fmaiipft aid could enter. He himfelf fat 
down at Lodi*/ a townin the :^igbbourhood, expeding, 
with fallen impatience, the drou^p'‘effed of his meafares; 
The effed foon took place. Want ofprovifions created 
famine, and;famine peflilence. 'Deputies waited on the 
emperor, offering on the part of tlj£ citizens, to beat down 
their walls, and to €11 their, ditches, * “ You lhall furren- 
“ der at difcretionfaid he, advifed to it by fome of the 
princes, but chiefly by his Italian allies,. who hated Milan. 
The next day, the four confuls came; and they fwore on 
their fwords, which were naked in their bands, to dojtfe^ 
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will of Frederic, and promifed that the people ihould fwear 
the fame. Early on the next morning, five hundred horfe- 

men advanced with the banners and keys of the city, and 

1 ■ , 1 1 " > t • , ‘ . * ./ \ f 1 

laid them at the conqueror's feet. He demanded four hun- 
dred hoftages; while twelve commiflioners were fent to 
receive from the people, the promifed oath of fubmiflion. 
With his court he then ^proceeded to Pavla, whence an 
order was difpatched.to 'the' confuls that, “ within eight 
“ days, the citizens, men and women, evacuate the city. 
'.JjThe order was complied with. The nobility 81 and principal 
inhabitants retired to the neighbouring towpa i’but the poor, 
and.the difconfolatepopulace, loitered' about the monaf- 
teries which *were built near the walls, hoping that fome 
jp|ty might" be-.:'leR;-;kia . the vigor's arid that they 

ihould be permittedIto reftSif to their houfcs. The next 


day, he entered Milan with his troops, and, on a fignal, 
configned it to general pfilage* Nothing was fpared; not 
the wealth qf the citizens, nor the ornaments of the 
churches. This done, he pronounced the laft fatal decree, 

• i • c • * vf<*, 1 . • ■ 

that “ the city be dcfi^jjred to its foundations.” 

But defiroiis, probably, that .flie' o 3 h^ ; 1 :be favage 
work (hould not fkll on his Germans, he entrufied its exe¬ 
cution to his Lombard ibldiers, and allotted to each divifion 

• ■ -V* , . -,y t 

the feveral quarters of v the town. With the . ferocity of 
their anceftors, and the vengeance of more than human 

1 ■ ' ■■ ‘ ,l - ‘" vi\* ‘ t * .1 • > } , • 

hatred, they performed their commiffidn. They were the 
men of Pavia, of , Cremona, of Lodi, of Novara, and of 
Como. The proud palaces of Milan, its churches, its an- 

* monuments, and its walls with a hundred towers, 
lay prpftrate 3 n the dufi. The metropolitan church 

of 
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of Si. Ambrofe was alone permitted to (land; but the B0 ° K *• 
Gothic ravager ordered its tower to be lowered* which for 
its height and exquHite workmanfhip had been viewed with 
admiiing wonder. The body of the chuich was much 
injuied by its Ml. On the following Sunday, which was 
the laft of lentTxrederic entered jthls awful temple he 
had facj iiegioufly profaned, and, with afFeded devotion, 
amidfl its luins, received the bleffed olive branch from the 
hand of the officiatipg minifter. He returned to Pa\ia, 
wheie, in folemn pomp, he kept his eafter, and appeared 
before the people crowned with the imperial diadem. Two 
years before he had vowed never to wear it more, till Milan 
Ihould be vanquilhed. The news of its definition fpread 
a general tenor, and the towns of Italy trembled at the 
name of Barbatoffa u 

Brefcia, the ally of Milan, and Placentia, now volun¬ 
tarily furrendered to the vidor, and accepted his hatd 
conditions. Thcfe were; t to receive a magiftrate from him, 
to level their fortifications* |o give nip their cafllcs, to 
pay a laigc fum of money; and to follow him to war. 

Alike teims were preformed to Bologna, and to other 
towns of lefs ndte. — Thus from the Alps to the gates of 
Rome, every city, and eveiy foitrqfe, Ixwed the neck to 
this formidable prince. It was time he fiiould fhew his 
laurels in Germany, and attend to the concerns of Vidor. 

1 have been particulai in detailing thefe events, becaufe 
they are interefting in themfelves aitd Jn their confe- 
quences; and becaufe the contemporary hiftorians aie dif¬ 
fuse in then narrations. The adulatory praife they giA to 

M Murat, an. 1162. Chron. Lauden. & Uifperg. ibid. 
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Fr-ederic I would not transcribe. We learn What was his 
real charader; we fee the fpirit of the Lombards, and the 
manner in. which towns were' defended and attacked. The 
engines thQr nfcd refembled thofe of the,ancient Romans: 
indeed, till .the difcovery of .gun|K>wder,;,^could only be 
by battering the walls, that any impreffiopllkuld be made. 
When a breach was effeded, they ftormed with fwords, 
battle-axes, and ponderous clubs of iron. But 1 fhall after¬ 
wards have occafton to treat more diftuadly 0 / the military 
art el thofe days, in ; which the .emperor, above the reft, 
feems princijfeillyvto have excell ed.-rHecwas emulous of a 
fbldter Warned 

Alexanderhad quitledCampania, where he refided at 
Anagni, protededbythe king of Sicily, and had returned 
to Rome< Bilt the fewSion of Qdavian, which was power¬ 
ful, thedifafFe&kmyvat,*har|time., of the Romans them- 
felves to papal government*, and the great intercft of 
Frederic, iodn fbrced him to withdraw. Again he retired 
into Campania; and a£ his friend^ urged him to depart 
from a country, which no longer merited* the bj effing of 
his prefence, he refolved to feek for an afylutn in France. 
At Terracine four galleys were prepared, ? by his Sicilian 
majefty, to receive him. He appointed a vicar at Rome, 
and failed. Through many perils he arrived firft at Genoa, 
and thence, after a iuccefsful voyage, landing on the 
French coaft, he proceeded, with all his retinue, to Mont¬ 
pellier. On a ;% white hackhey, habited in his pontifical 
robes, and futrounded by a countlefs multitude, he en¬ 
tered the populous city. He was happy that could approach 

him. 
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him. The barons of the province 7 Were there with their 
vaflals, and the governor at the head of his'troops: they 
advanced in order, and kifJfed his feet. Stricken by the 
unufual fpe&acle, a Saracen prince, who was prefent, with 
his attendants fell proftmte, and “ adored the pontiff, as 
** the god of 'the chriftians.” By an interpreter, iie then 
addreffed him in his mailer’s narrie. Alexander/returned 

• 

an affable aniWer, and with the nobles, fays my author, 
ordered hint to take an honourable place at his feet*. —■ 
Many prelates of the Galilean church, foon crowded to 
Montpellier. Before them; Alexander' harangued the 
people: he related the circumfiances of fell eleflion, in- 
veighed againft the infolence of his enemies, and again 


folemnly excommunicated Qdavian and his adherents.. 

When Louis heared that the pope was in Languedoc, he 
fent deputies to him. Bythe addrefs of his new queen, 
or of her brother, the count of Champagne, who were 
related, it is laid, to V 14 or f fome c^nge,; it feems, had 
taken place ixi^ tdNck * r of this Alex¬ 

ander had been apprifed,r; ^|pt^:^ii^ s the deputies coolly, 
which fo far irritated th«|ia^areb>. that he acquainted 
his brother-irt-law of it, and cammiffioned him to .wait on 
the emperor. The cloud foon pafled over. Legates of 
great refped came from the pfcpe, requeuing that th,eir 
mailer.might be informed, in what part of the kingdom, 
it would be moft agreeable to his Majefly, for him to re- 
fide. They were well received, we .know; for at their 
return, Alexander left Montpellier, and came to Cler¬ 
mont in Auvergne x. 

Frederic, 
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Frederic, ia the arivifed by the . earl, of 

Champagne, prqjeded * t *t winch the 

prelates and lordsofboth kijj^dbms_fhO.uidr.be prefent, and 
where theprefcjcnfions of the rival popes j^puld again, he 
difcuffed. SL Jean de Laune, on the borders of Sur- 
gundy, fituatedon the Saone, then the frontier of France, 
was thought the moil proper place. The king, anxious to 
give peace tp $ie church, confented to the, propofol; jfiut * 
the aitfid ^bieman was careful not to, a&guaifpt him with 
the articles of'the convention he had fettled with the 
emppior;Vllie/Iatter had left Italy, and now haliened 
towards Burgundy, efcorted by a noble train of 
princes, prelates, and a military guard. Vifior alfo. was 
with hjm. The French king was not, left fplendidly at¬ 
tended; ripp the-way he met Alexander, who refufed to 
accpmpany him to the conference* again .pleading the pri¬ 
vilege of the Roman fee. “ It is ft range,” obferved I^ouis, 
“ that, feeling; as you do* the juftice of your caufe, you 

** fbould decline this trial' 2 .” 

: , * •' ' , , ■’ ■ 

The circumftances of the conference> which enfued, are 
fo variouflyrriated, that no accurate ftatement can be 
made. The earl of Champagne, it feems, had promifed 
more than his piafter wa,S difpofedT to cojnply with; and 
when the latter confentesUo ftaod to the agreement of his 
minifter, the emperor, in his turn, receded,. He fawthat 
it Would not be poffible tp gain ^e poin^. he ; ha4 in view; 
either to fet afide both the popes, and ele<^ an^v one; 
or to confirm irrevocably the nomination of Vidor. In 
feigned excufes and infincere propofals many days thus 

pafled. 

' Fleury from Duchefne t. iv. p. 416, tic. Atta ibid. 
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pafled. The king, at I aft, availing himfelf Of the non-ap¬ 
pearance of Freddie at a Certain mfefyiew, he had engaged 
to attend, ftiddehly withdrew, and" the affemhly was dif- 
ioivedL■ It is al^lelited, 1 ''that,;iKfe -the"king 

of England, W|th ^jj£jr£& ibrefc^fe. iupp^'of 
Alexander, th#;''^aj^eiror, * contri¬ 

buted not a td the" 
ference V 
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Alexande^,■’■during^®#;tralift^Si'6hs f , wa* at ||otirfdteu, a 
mohaftery in Aquitaine, waiting, in aimpus fbiicitude, the 
uncertain iflue of this conference. Herehe was viftted by 
Henry, who, being informed of the event Of thenieeting, 
would proceed no - further. PrOftrate oh the ground he 
killed the feet of h^ HSlineiS; then rifihg; h.O offered him 
rich prefents of gold? and was permitted tSffeifs his lips. 
But he deciiNled the honour dia chair, whi& wsi prepared 
for him, and, with his barons, took .ifaSf feat on the floor. 
Three days he fpent with Alexander, arid left him, much 
charmed with the ' jfoter^dw*^ kiligs themfelves 

foon after met at fcouci fur Lc^re, where they received the 
pontiff. They walked on fpbt byftls fide, each holding a rein 
of his horfeV bridle, arid ftiewCd him to his tent; exhi- 
biting fuch a fpe&acle, fayfe Baronius, to God, to angels, 
and to mfcri, as hitherto the World had not feeh! *' 

And fhall it be matter of furprife to the rc ader, who can 
at all appreciate human nature in her mtift ordinary ope¬ 
rations, that the bifliops of Rome, when kings thus wan¬ 
tonly crouched at their feet, or performed the office of 
menial vaffals, fhould have thought themfelves their fupc- 

riorsP 
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riors? It was by a ceremony far lefs pbfequious, that, in 
thofe times, feudal homage was made, and^fubjedion mani- 
fefted. To have refufed fuch honours, capie not within the 
reach of common nature; and Idthei^ljpi; has not been 
proved that ihe popes were more than men. In prpcefs of 
time, they demanded;, I know, as their right, what, at firfl, 
was the effed of^idaiicm or oT a miftaken zeal. Nor can 
this be deemed extraordinary. Their courtiers, befides, 
and theircourtly k £^niB&, ieciajed it,Was their due; 
and they upheld tfxe aflertion by, the authority of long 
ufage, of ancient, decrees, which a found criticifm had not 
inveftlgated, and of paffages from fcripture too figuratively 
explained. But if events or opinions, belonging to a period 
fo diftant from our own, pan really exdte pur wonder; the 
occafion rather fhould be, , not that the popes were pleafed 
with power, and aimed to retain a pre-eminence which 
they had once acquired; but that kings and civil magif- 
trates, ignorant of their own rights, fhould have themfelves 
begun and have’p er petuated, the extravagance: Here com¬ 
mon fenfe alone was a* fuffident guidf * whereas, in the 
other cafe, it is expeded that the ordinary paffions of men 
fhould lofe their charader, or ceafe to operate! 

Theobald, the archbifhop of Canterbury, had been fome 
months dead, and no fuqceffor was appointed to the impor¬ 
tant charge. Engaged in *the troubles of the fchifm, and 
in other tranfadions, which detained him in Normandy, 
Henry was unable to attend minutely to the concerns of 
government at home." The nomination of a proper perfon 
to the primacy of .England, was a matter of great moment, 
as, fince the conqueft particularly, it had been feen, how 

much 
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much the peace of the kingdom, and the happinefs of the 
prince, could be affedled by its influence. That there were 
many candidateMjbr the high dignity, cannot be doubted; 
but Henry, witngreat prudence, feems to have weiglie4 
the charadeis of his clergy, and to have judged for him- 
frlf. It has been related, with what fidelity, the chancellor 
had fe'rved his mailer, in civil and in military offices. He 
was with him in the field and cabinet: and as his abilities 
had excited his admiration, and his perfonal qualities pro¬ 
cured his love, the‘whole charter of the man was open to 
him. He was a churchman, befides, being in deacon's 
orders, and the late archbifhop, a prelate of great worth, 
had raifed him to the archdeaconry of his* fee. When a 
primate was wanted for England, how naturally, therefore, 
would it occur to Henry that no one could be fb proper 
as his chancellor ; and he would flatter himfelf, that he, 
whom hitherto he had found fo able, and fo attached to 

his interell, would not ceafe to be lb when.entrufled with 

• • 

other concerns. The worldly fpirit # he had till now exhi¬ 
bited, could not be a ferious obftacle to his promotion, as 
the bulinefs in which he had been engaged was of a nature 
to call for a difplay, fometimefe, of martial prowefs, and 
fometimes, of courtly munificence. Alfo, from the know¬ 
ledge of his character, which ywnts of intimacy had con¬ 
firmed, he muft have been aware, that^the qualities of his 
mind which had made the llatefman and the foldier, were 
yet ample enough to fill the wide fpheje of the firfl prelacy 
in his dominions. As thp objed he had in view was great, 
and we are told that he augured much Yuccefs, from the 
choice he was making, in the general adminiflration of 

H eecle- 
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book i. ecclefiaflical and civil concerns*, it is not probable that, at 
that time, he had formed any defign of breaking in upon 
the eftablifhed maxims and immunities oj^he church. Not 
to have difeovered the real call: of Beckere mind, while he 
could have no motive to difguife it, argues little penetra¬ 
tion in Henry; and if he knew it, which he mull, how 
project a fcherne for the humiliation of the church, and 
then appoint a prelate to be her guide, who would oppofe 
that very fcheme, and meet him, he was aware, in every 
attempt! 

Henry took his refolution. He was at Falaife in Nor¬ 
mandy, and as fome affairs were to be tranfa&ed in England, 
he ordered the*chancellor to go over,;} “ But,” added he 
privately to him, “ you may not know, poffibly, what is 
“ my principal defignI mean you fhould be archbifhop of 
“ Canterbury.” The chancellor fmiled, and pointing to 
his garment, which was not very canpnical, faid; “ truly, 
“ you are going to raife to that great fee, and to place at 
“ the head of the monk? of Canterbury, a very edifying 

ft 

“ perfonage, it feems. But fhould itfbhappen, mark. Sir; 
“ the friendfhip which is now, between us will not continue 
“ long. You will expert compliances from me, which 1 
“ fhall not be difpofed to grant. Already your majefty is 
“ making encroachments, on the liberties of the church d .” 
—But when the king was once fixed, he did not eafily recede; 
and the cardinal legates, who were there, joined their influ¬ 
ence to that of the monarch. Thomas, urged by a mafler 
whom he loved, reluctantly confcntcd*; and orders were 
immediately difpatched to the monks of Canterbury and 

the 
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the fufFragans of the fee, to proceed toliis ele&ion. Matilda, 
it is faid, disapproved of the mcafure; and among the 
bifhops and clergy, doubtlefs there were fome, who, from 
various motives,' fnight with to obftruct his promotion 1 . All 
oppofition, however, (if any there was,) finally gave way to 
the pofitive determination of the king. 

ITis detfiion was made, unoppofed by any, at Wefiminfler, 
in the prefence of the youijg prince, to whom he had lately 
been appointed preceptor, and who, on this occafion, per¬ 
forated his father. * Under this.commiffion, the royal affent 
was given, and Thomas was then declared to be free from 
every engagement to the court s. Some days after, his 
confirmation was performed at Cantetbury, * by the bifhop 
of Winchefter, (with the mod unanimous concurrence,) 
at which the prelates of the province and the clergy a {Tided, 
with the young prince, and a fplendid train of nobles h . 
The court, which they paid to the favourite, would be 
acceptable, they knew, to their royal mafter. This was in 
June, 1162, when Becket had been five years chancellor, 
and was in his forty-fourth year. 

He was born in London of reputable parents. His bio- . 
graphers relate that Gilbert, (this was his father’s name,) 
agreeably to the devotion of the age, made a pilgrimage 
into Paleftine,' where he was capfadred by the Saracens, and 
thrown into prifon. Being young and in his maimers gentle, 
he was treated with unufual lenity. The daughter of the 
chief ruler had thus an opportunity privately to com eric 
with him. He fpoke to her of the chriflian religion, and 
while file lifiened. The learned to love. \V01tld he marry 
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her, file one day told him, (he would eafily contrive to 
effectuate his efcape, and would be the companion of his 
flight. Gilbert would, not rifk an attempt, he thought too 
hazardous. It fo happened, however, that, after a year 
and a half, he did efcape with other captives, and left his 
generous pupil behind. She followed him ; wandered 
through many countries* and at laft came to England. That 
he now married her will be eafily underftood; and of this 
marriage Thomas was the fruit 1 . — So relates the fabling 
Bromton. 

His ftature was above the common fize, and his figure 
handfome. His tmderftanding was quick and peiiet.taring, 
his utterance and elocution clear and harmonious, and his 
manners wonderfully endearing. - With facility he folved 
difficulties, which feemed above his reach ; and fuch was 
the tenacity of his memory, that he retained whatever he 
had learned, and could repeat it without the fmalleft error. 
The impreffions of virtue on his mind were early; his heart 
was benevolent; and he co.uld feel for the diftreffes of others, 

t 

and relieve them'. The love of popular applaufe was long 
his ruling paffion, and it was immoderate 11 . — He began his 
ftudies at Oxford* which, at that time, after various fates, 
was regaining celebrity?* arid continued them*at Paris. 
Being returned home, hi% own acquirements, and the inte- 
reft of friends, recommended him to the notice of the 
primate, ThcqJpfcJd. With him he liVed in confidential 
intimacy: he employed him in the arduous concerns of 
office ; and more than once he was deputed by him to the 
court of Rome. l Bolcgna was then in high repute, and ils 

canon ills 
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canonifts and civilians were deemed the firft in Europe, 
Among thefe was Gratian, and others of not inferior fame, 
of whom I fhall have occafion to fpeak hereafter. It was 
by their lectures, and the publication of their opinions, that 
the fyftem of ecclefiaftical domination, which, for fome 
time, had prevailed at Ffome; now gained liability, and 
fpread through the chriftian churches. Theobald was deiir- 
ous that young Becket (hould pafs fome months in that cele¬ 
brated academy. He was there, and it will fhortly appear 
what were the maxims he imbibed. Soon he was promoted 
to the archdeaconry of Canterbury, and acquired other 
lucrative preferments in the church 1 . I have faid that, the 
fame patronage of Theobald recommended him to Henry j 
that he was made Chancellor, and employed in important 
negociations; and we have juft feen, that nothing could 
fatisfy the unbounded opinion which his mailer entertained 
of him, but that in his perfon, to the firft civil department 
{hould be annexed the higheft dignity in the church. He 
was chancefter of the;realm, and piimat£ of all England. 

The awful ceremony of qonfecratloii had no foonerjbou nd 
him to the .church, fay his biographers, than he at once 
quitted the world,: and with it the habits of his former life. 
He became retired, ftudious, med^ftiye. But . in nothing 
was he lingular or affedied.His drefs was modeft, fuch as 
prelates wore; and his charities to‘the indigent were un¬ 
bounded. His table was fumptuous, and hjmfelf ate what 
was rare and delicate; but in the train of his. attendants there 
was not, fuch'as.had been, a courtly magnificence. Men of 
learning were his companions: from their intercourfc he 
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drew i nil ruction; and he rewarded their labours. The fludy 
of antiquity and the fcriptures engaged his hours. The 
monks of Canterbury, mitigated by his example, pradtifed 
more diligently their monaflic duties, while the clergy of 
his diocefe faw in their primate all the virtues, which could 
adorn and elevate their profeffion 01 . It was remarked that, 
even in the court of his prince, where virtue had few vota¬ 
ries, and pleafure invited, he had been uniformly free from 
vice, and eyt'n free From common weaknefles. Henry jeered 
his innocence, and fometimes aimed to infnare it. His 
failings were tliofe of a youthful mind, courting popular 
applaufe, elated by the fmiles of his king, and immeafurably 
ambitious to extend his glory; 

Men, whom stature has not formed in common moulds, 
whofe underflandings are large, and whofe hearts fwell, 
can only be engaged by objedU commenfurate with their 
capacities. When Becket was the minifter of a monarch, 
whofe empire was extenfive, and whofe views were vaft, 
the lituation harmdnifed with his character,* and he could 
be munificent, and oftentatious, and foldier-like as he. 
Nor can we wonder, if thfcloofer manners of the age, and 
the occupations of the bufy feerie, fhould have morejfthan 
reconciled him to emp®|rments, which feem not tef -have 
becomethe churchman.. There Were examples in the French 
court, and more in thsft of Frederic. Beiides, Theobald 
had himfelf raifed him to the Ration, who knew its offices 
and all its calls. But when, the primacy of England was in 
his hands, with its fplendid honours and its thoufand duties, 
the charge alone was amply fufficient ; and it could occupy 

and 
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and engrofs his thoughts. His manners and his view* Would 
naturally bend to it; and that caft of character which had 
fortunately carried him to the objeds of his ambition, would 
now operate to fimilar exertions in his new department. 
Now alfo, he might think, he was become the fervant of a 
greater potentate, than .was Henry Plantagenet, namely, 
of Alexander, the Roman pontiff. It was the prejudice of 
the age. And may it not be faid, that religion and a fenfe 
of duty did likewife co-operate to the reformation of man¬ 
ners and the change of character, of which-I am- fpeakingP 
New features of mind, and a fternnefs of virtue might be 
then produced, of which before no fymptoms had been 
exhibited. The mindof man is a fyftem of effects. To 
fay then, that the archbifhop was infincere-in his convcr- 
lion, and affeded new manners, from Unifier and infiduous 
views, is ungenerous and contrary to the declarations of 
the moft contemporary writers; but not to be able to fee 
that the tranfition was moft natural, as agreeable to the 
ordinary phenomena of human nature, fpeaks a Want of 
difeernment, of which who is vacant., fhould not attempt 
to relate events in which man is a principal agent; and to 
be confcious truth, and to misdate it,- from'the pre¬ 
judications of low bigotry, from dfftike of charaders, or 
from a paltry policy, is of prejudice the bafeft fpecies, 
and degrades the hiftonan. 

The duties of the new charge were fo manifold, that the 
archbifliop foon -difeovered how incompatible they were 
with the extenfive concerns of his firft office^ He rclblvtd 
to refign the l'eals; and he fent them to th6 king in Nor- 
inaudy, expreffing, doubtlefs; by the meflenger, what hL^ 
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motives were. Henry was much affected. The fcheme of 
government he had projected was at once diflolved, and in 
lofing his minifter, he felt that his awn finews were relaxed. 
The ilep alfo was precipitate. The recolle&ion of the many 
favours he had received, and of his maker’s unbounded 
confidence, ihould have checked 1 , he might naturally think, 
the hafty resolution, till in perfon he had laid his difficul¬ 
ties before him* The archbifhops oi Mentz and Cologne, 
he knew, were the emperor’s prime miniiiers, the one in 
Germany, the . other in Italy". Hi$ heart was heavy, and 
he came to England. Indeed, there was mot much, at that 
moment, tp detain, him on the continent, and fome frefli 
difturbances in Wales raade Jus prefence more neceffary. 
Becket met basr at Southampton. They embraced; but 
he turned his eyes from him,whjch vifibly denoted the 
coolnefs of his heart®. It was marked *on another occafion. 
Thomas had retained the archdeaconry of Canterbury. 
This office the Jiing urged him to refign; but as he knew it 
was his intention to confer dt on * Geoffrey de Riddel, an 
ecclefiaftic whom he difliked, he, from day to day, put 
off the furrender. The king would not be fatisfied, and 
the archbilhop finally complied. The motive of this requi- 
lition was evident p. . % : , . 

In the fpring of the -year, >163, Alexander convened a 
fynod at Tours* Sevfcriteeii cardinals, who attended the 
pontiff, were prefent, and a numerous . prelacy from the 
kingdoms of France and England. The metropolitan of 
Canterbury was received with the moft marked attention. 
Fifteen cardinals,' with the biffiops who had arrived, went 

out 
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*>0 

out to meet him. Alexander welcomed him with the fin- book j , 
cereft profeffions of efteem, and when the council opened, 
he fat withdais fuffragans onthe right hand. 1 On the left 
was.ftoger, metropolitan of York, with his fuffragan of 
Durham 1 ). Arnold of Lifieux, who has been mentioned, 
the friend to Alexander’and to Henry, whofe fubjeift he 
was, in a ftudied and eloquent oration harangued the meet * 
ing. Who has read it, will not think contemptibly of the 
oratory of the twelfth century * fpokeof the unity of 

the church, - which fehifmatics aimed to divide, and of he#^ 
liberty whieh tyrants would deftroy. *‘ Fredertc,” fays he, 

“ among the princes of the. earth*!* 

“ of prudence, and ^ortitude. . Would to God, he were 
“ humbled, and would oOnfels that the-^power of the 
“ church is above his 4 power! By gratitude he Ihould be 
“. compelled to own, that Rome is his miftrefs,? From her 
“ favour alone did bis predeedfors receive the right of 
“ empire r .”>—-Alexander then himfeif related the circu ra¬ 
ft ances of his ele^ioa;* inveighed, againft the intrufion of 
O&avian ; and once more pronounced anathemas again 11 
him and his accomplices;~^Ten canoiis were enabled, which 
principally regarded ftich abufes as had' made their way 
into the difeipline of the church. 

The two kings no# (ignified to fhe pope, that if it was 
his intention to continue in their territories, he was ; free 
to chufe his refidcnce where it might pleafe him heft. He 
fixed on the city of Sens, in the province of Champagne, 
to which he retired with his court, and where he reftded 
for two years. 

T Gerv, an. 1163. Vila c. 14, 
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Returned into England from the council of Tours, where 
the converfation of Alexander and the prelates, had ani¬ 
mated his zeal againft the oppreffors of the church, and 
the detail ofabufes, cenfured by the fynod, had raifed a 
higher veneration for its laws, its rights, and its immuni¬ 
ties, the arthbifttop turned his thoughts to the date of his 
-own diocefe. Many abide* had thcfealfo crept in, parti¬ 
cularly ^ during the civil difturbances of the laft "reign; and 


the tights of the fee, Which were extenfive, had been 
^IttVaded^'f-Wd hive fi feea : with Whet a&ivity, Henry; on 
his atece&Hah/' to the throne, reclaimed fuch parts of the 
' ifcyalhadheeuahenated, even by the grants of 
Stephen rights of the. crown, he juftly 

pleaded, WeiWfaeredi and could not be fevered from it. 
And Wire the poflefikms and rights of the church then held 
left facred? No length of poffeffion, ? we know, could pre¬ 


scribe againft them, and no authority coukl take them 
away. On this head, all the ecclefiaftical Canons, the force 
of which- every kingdom aUowed, %bhe uniformly the fame 
language. To bppoffe the infra&ion of thefe laws, and to 
refumefuch righte as had been' invaded or -alienated, was 
not lefs a conftitutional procefs, than what: the monarch 
had juft pra&ifedf Thomas, therefore; claimed from the 
king himfelf the caftle'of Rocbefter, ! ahd the honours of 
Hytfce andSartdgate,* which, he faid, belonged peculiarly 
to the fee of Canterbury. He fummdned Roger de 'Clare 
to do him homagefofthe caftle of Tunbridge, and he lent 
a fimilar citation to William de Rd&. Many more appli- 
cations of the, like nature were made. The anfwer in 

general 
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general was, that they held under the king, afnd owned no B Q° K *• 
other lQ.rd. The nobility were thus alarmed, and the king ,,6 i* 
was irritated, while men evil-minded;laboured to aggravate 
the impreflion 1 . Yet there is .little doubt but the, claims 
were juft. A breach was thus made between Henry and 
the primate, which the events of every day, as they came 
charged to the royal ear, only ferved to widen. When a 
favourite begins to fall, nothing is more rapid than his 
defcent. -.'.v •; ? ■ } 

By a law of William the conqueror, made‘With the con¬ 
currence of the natibn, eCclefiaftical courts had been efta- 

1 1 

klifhed, wherein all caufes of a fpiritual nature were to be 
decided, according to the canons of the dhurch, or, as 
they were called, the epifeopal laws**. The. two jurifdic- 
tions, civil and eccle'ftaftital, Were thus unwifely feparated ; 
and as the decrees of the church, under the influence of 
Rome, fhould multiply, fo would the code of the new 
judicature, and thenuiriber of fpiritual caufes, be extended. 

The import of thofe words was not defined, — Henry I, in 
his charter of liberties , declared the church to be free v ; a 
word of great latitude : and Stephen confirmed to it, by a 
folemn grant, “ aft its liberties, privileges, and ancient 
“ cuftoms, together with its lands and poffeflions.” “All 
“ power and jurifditftion ovei- the perfons and property of 

a 0 

“ ecclefiaftics/* he odinmits to thebiChops; arid promifes 
to obferve, arid commands to be obferved, “ the good and 
“ ancient laws, and juft cuftoms, regarding murders, 

** pleadings, and other matters w .” — Henry, at his accef- 

1 Gerv. Radulph. Imag. hill. an. 1163. Vita c. 13. 
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fion, made no alterations in thefe grants or ftatul.cs ; 
though, in his charter , he only mentions the cuftoms, and 
grants, and liberties, which his grandfather, Henry, had 
given and beftowed *.— The immunities of the general 
church were, at this, time, yer^y numerous, and among tbefe 
was the exemption of the perfons 1 of cccldiaftics* whatever 
crimes they had cx)miTirtted,. fromaUcivil controuJ. The 
laws, on which thefe immunities were fuppofed to reft, 
had, py far ^e 5 gte^^ part, no fandion from antiquity, 
( not wi thftai^dingthe Wd^flerfions of ignorant canonifts,) 
and from reafon they could have none V They were, 
however, admitted, apd in#p- counts*, as well as in thofe 
of other countries,. univerfajly obtained the force of irre¬ 
fragable, decree ^, .♦..%-&, -■ 

Henry, as became a. wife and juft governor, who knew 
that the ftrength of his empire depended ,on the virtue nf 
the community and the obfervance of the laws, was intent 
on punifhing the refradory, and exterminating the incor¬ 
rigible violators of the^public peace.uiXhe judges complained 
to him that, it jwas in vain they atternpted to .execute his 
commands, while thefts, rapines, and murders^ were with 
impunity comniftted by a ciafs of men, to whom their jai if- 
didion did not reach,/; A hundred homicides* they faid, 
had been perpetrated by. fhurchmen, lince his aeceftion to 
the throne. , The king * was ftricken, and talked -of ordi¬ 
nances, “ in which,’V fays my author, “ hjs anal for public 
* r * juftice was confpicuous, but it exceeded the bounds of 
** prudence.” The bifhops, he adds, were blameable; 
for, as the ecclefiaftical canons ordained that, not only the 

more 
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more atrocious offenders, but even thofe guilty of lefs 
crimes, ( fhould be degraded ; how had it happened that, 
when their numbers were fo great, fo few had fuffered that 
fpi ritual punifhment ? It feems, that they rather fcreened 
fuch delinquents, and defied the arm of juftice a . — The 
representation, probably, is overcharged; but that it con¬ 
tained much truth, w&know from certain documents. 

Philip de BroC, a canon of Bedford, being accufed of 
murder, and taken before a civil judge, publicly infulted 
the king’s ntinifter. * The arehbifhop, informed of the fa<ft, 
deprived him of his benefice, and fent him into baniihment 
for two years. Other infiaoces there were, at this time, 
of fimilar canonical cenfurefr, where the crimes were moft 
flagitious b . — Henry was not fatisfied with punifhments, 
which feemed fo inadequate to the guilt. He therefore 
ordained , “ that fuch ecclefiaftics, as, in future, fhould be 
“ accufed of heinous crimes, fhould be delivered into the 
“ hands of the bifhop* by whom if found guilty, they 
“ were, in the prefence of the lyngs’s officers, to be firft 
“ degraded, and then given up to the fecular tribunal to 
“ be punifhed 6 .”-—The biihops oppofed the innovation, 
for fuch it was, a$ an infringement of the canons and the 
privileges of the church: befides, they contended that no 
one fhould be punifhed twice for the fame crime, and that 
ecclefiaftical cenfures, which fell immediately on the foul, 
were of all punifhments the moft grievous. They did not 
deny but a churchman, when once degraded from his 
orders, was liable to be punifhed, in the fecular court, for 

any 
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any crime he might afterwards; cdmmif. The pvimate flood 
foremofl in this oppofition to the royal will. 

Nothing to us can feem more equitable than this requi- 
fitlbn of the king, abftra&edly confidered. 'But when wc 
know what then were the ifomunitiesand rights of the 
church, which *his predeceffors of the Norman line, as we 
have feen, and he himfelf had folefftrily confirmed, could 
any of them. Be legally annulled without the cdnfent of the 
bifoopp ? He applied for this confent: but furefy they were 
free to withhold it; and fas application was preceded by 
an arbitrary' deeree/ which it was his defign to enforce. 
To require that* the caftbns c0j^be church fhould be feverely 
executed again# delinquents, ne had authority. He might 
afk for more; but that implied a power of refilling. Whe¬ 
ther they were unwife in their refufal cannot be afcer- 
tained, only by our own ideas, which were not thofe of the 
times I am defcribing. The prerogative Of the crown, it 
feems, mull be deemed facred ; fomufl the civil liberties 
of the people : the ecclefiaiiical rights of the church alone 
cannot be fupported, but By a fpirit of pride and prieflly 
domination! ^ 

Irritated by an "oppofition, for whifh he fhould have 
been prepared, Henry fummoned the bifhops to meet him 
at Wefhninfler, They^'ame. He propofed to them his 
new reform in the laws, aligning for reafpn that the mild 
fpirit of the canons was not adequate to check the perpetra¬ 
tion of crimes. They repeated their oppofition; when 
Becket conjured him not to attempt an innovation in' his 
realm, to which he could not confent. The unanimous 
oppofition .provoked him much, and he afked them 

abruptly; 
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abruptly; “ would they obferve the royal cuftoms ?** add¬ 
ing that, “ obferved as they had been by their predeceffors, 
“ in the time of his* grandfather, they ought not now to 
“ be condemned/*— The prelates retired; when return¬ 
ing, the archbifhop, as agreed amongft them, thus anfwered 
for himfeif and them. * ** I and my brethren will obferve 
** your royal cuftoms ^ Javing our order." ~ The king pro- 
pofed'the queftion to each bifhop, and received from each 
the fame anfwer. Only the bilhop ofChichefter diffented. 
With indignation he then addreffed them: “ 1 fee,” faid 
he, “ that y°u aye drawn up in array againft me: there is 
“ venoj^oin the expMdEqa^ .Jivting your order: it is cap- 
“ tious. Ypu uuift propai^ to obferve thtt.cufloms with- 
“ out any reftraining claufe/’^ Becket replied: “ At our 
“ confecration, we fwOre fealty to your majefty, namely, 
“ of life, limb, ana worldly honour, faving our order. In 

* ■j.-'Cv 

“ the terms, worldly honour , were the royal cuftoms in- 
“ eluded. We can propnife to obferve them in no other 
“ form.”—Itwaplat^in the evening, and the king had 
been much harafted, when, in great fury, he precipitately 
retired from the hall, without faluting the biftiops d .” 

The reader will have pbferved, how, on a fudden, the 
firft object in difouihon being dropt, a ; new queftion was 
brought forward. The king had.propofed to the prelates, 
that they ihould admit his new* ftatute about the trial of 
ecclefiaftics. They, refufe; when inflantly he turns to 
the royal cuftoms . He could not mean to infinuate that 
there was any connexion between them, (for he knew that 
the firft propofal went to the abrogation of an old law, 

which 
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which his predeceflors had confirmed,) and that the cuftoms, 
which he now alledged, were, as he afferted, the ancient 
ufages of the realm.—-Elfewhere I (hall have oc^afion more 
than once to remark, that the king, in this perplexed con- 
troverfy, feems to - have a (fled from no premeditated plan ; 
but to have Shifted his ground, as the wayward paflion led, 
and to have brought forward ipatter^f frelh difcufiion, to 
eafe refentment, or for. the unprincely purpose oi retalia¬ 
tion. , . , 

The" next mpniing he took from the primate the cafiles 
of Eye and Beikham, which had been given into his cuf- 
tody. when chancellor; and, ; .Without acquainting the bi¬ 
shops, left London before day*break t c . -»>* It was in the 
month ofOdober. * ». 

The report of the quarrel between Henry and his prelates 
excited general attention, and as mtereft, or better mo¬ 
tives preponderated, fo men judged. . Alexander would 
naturally applaud the firmnefsof the bilhops; but as his 
obligations to the king were manifold, and he ftill wanted 
all his aid, his fituatfon became peculiarly delicate.—The 
bifhop of Lifieux, about this,time, came to England. He 
found the nation divided into parties, the king violently 
agitated, and many of . the epifcopal order 1*0 great con- 
fternation, The primate only bore his head aloft, and 
braved the ftorm. The iVily Norman, who well faw he rnuft 
efpoufe fome party, was perplexed* To incur the anger of 
his mafter he was not difpofed ; and he was aware how warm 
upon the recoiled ion of the bifliops mulf be the harangue, 
on the h'berties of the church, which he had pronounced 

at 
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at Tours. Strenuoufly did he labour to rcftore peace; but 
in vain. He then advifed the king, if poffible, to divide 
thr bifhops, that fo their power might be weakened. The 
advice was neither generous nor honourable; but it fue- 
cceded. lir.ger of York was perfuaded to defeit the con¬ 
federacy, and lie was loon followed by others, who now 
enforced the prcpiiety of the king’s demand, and vehe¬ 
mently foliated the primate to refill no longer. The king, 
they laid, had-all power in his hands, and was inflexibly 

determined; and would he, for the fake of a Angle expref- 

• 

lion, cxpol'e himfelf and the church to dangers, which his 
fubmitfion only could avert f P. 

Other means were alfo employed, protniles, carefles, 
entreaties. Noblemen of the firfl difiin&ion, in the mo¬ 
narch’s name, waited on him. They prefixed him by every 
aiguinent, fuch as the bilhops bad ufed, and they added 
othets. They mentioned his obligations to the king; the 
euls which had already followed their difunion; and they 
talked of the’ folly of hazarding all for a trifle. It feemed 
as if England and all the foreign provinces were at flake! 
— Meflengers from Alexander and the cardinals came to 
him, empowered, as they faid, to command his compli¬ 
ance. One of them, an abbot, took upon himfelf to de¬ 
clare that the king bad fvvorn, tfyat he meant not to touch 
the immunities of the church, 6uV only to be honoured 
before his nobles. They added, that he would therefore 
be fatisfied even with the fliadow of a promife, provided 
the point of honour were fecured to lums. 

' Jloveden. p. 2O-. Cerv.au. 1163. Vitae, jo. 
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Such were the means ufed to bend the primate to the 
monarch’s will. A prince, well-advifed, would not thus 
have wantonly engaged in a perfonal altercation with his 
fubje<ft, knowing it was the means to fink his own dignity, 
and to exalt the primate. * It poured into his mind a 
fenfe of confluence, which other^ife he might not have 
felt, and it added finews to his firmness. By conftitutional 
means only, in a general convocation of the eftates, a wife 
king would have attempted this favourite reform, and fail¬ 
ing there, he would have rcfpe&cd the rights, 4 which a large 
body of his people had been taught to cherifh; 

The archbilhop thus, on all fides, preffed by men, whofe 
opinions it wottld have been pride to undervalue, and by 
the entreaties of thofe, whom he knew, to be bis friends, 
at lafi gave way. He hjad done enough to fatisfy his own 
confcience, it feemed, and refpfe<$ was due to others. He 
waited on the king, and told him he would oltfervc his royal 
cujloms . Henry’s countenance cleared up; but it did not 
alfume that Ample and dovelike gentlenefs, which, we are 
told, it could fometimes wear h . “ 1 am fatisfied,” faid 
he; “ this only I muft further require, that the declara- 
“ tion you have made, be repeated in a public alfembiy of 
“ my bilhops and the nobles of my realm.” They parted'. 

Henry was at his favourite palace of Woodftock, where 
the charming Rofamoffd de Clifford ftrove to footh his 
angry cares; and where the homage of Malcolm king of 
Scotland, and of the Welfh princes and chief lords, paid 
to himfelf and fon k , made feme compenfation for the 
untoward conduft of his Englilh bilhops. 

h ret. Bles. ep. 66. 1 Hovedfen. fee. ut fupra. k Diceto. ibid. 
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In this year, Gilbert Foliot, bifhopof Hereford, a man rook j. 
verfed in facred literature and of approved merits and whom »i<\?- 
the primate on that account, warmly recommended to the 
king, was tranflated to the fee of London. The pope alfo, 
at Henry’s defire, propofed him to the chapter, by which 
he was unanimoufly eleded. He was the king’s confdfor, 
who \viHied to have him near his perfon. London was, at 
that time, called a royal city, it being the principal refidence 
of our monarchs, and there the great national meetings 
were chiefly held. A man of Foliot’s learning, for he is faid 
likewife to have been (killed in the civil ahd canoniaal law, 
was judged moft proper to rule that important fee. The 
king feems to have urged his promotion, with a partial ear- 
neftnefs; but what is extraordinary, as the feries of events 
will fhow, even Becket himfelf is faid to have taken a very 
adive part in his favour. 1 

Three months elapfed, before the bifhops with their pri- n6 ** 
mate were again fummdned toappear*It is*not related, why 
the king was fo dilatory in bringing a queftion to iflue in 
which he feemed to be mi^gh interefted; which was to fix a 
bar, modern writers tell us, againfi: clerical encroachments; 
and when the haughty Becket, with his adherents, would be 
humbled at his feet. As the bufinefs was important, we 
may fairly prefume, that leifurtf*jyas required to digefi its 
feveral parts. The wife heads of the nation mlift be consult¬ 
ed, that each royal and ancient cuflom be exadly defined, 
and be ready to be produced, tvith fuch evidence of amhen- 
ticity, that cavil and oppdfition fiiall at,once be iilenced. 

In the confufion, which the troubles of the civil war’had 
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introduced, and more than that, in the collifion of Saxon 
and Norman laws and ufages, it muft be no eafy talk to afcer- 
tain, with precifion, even the limits of the civil power, much 
lefs to determine the exadf boundaries of the two rival jurif- 
di&ions. The day at laft was fixed, and a general council 
of the nation was fummoned to Clarendon, a royal palace 
near Salifbury, for the 26th of January, 1164. 

They met, all the prelates, abbots, priors, earls, barons 
and great men of the land. John of Oxford, one of the 
king’s chaplains, prefided; and Henry took his feat.— 
Abruptly then, it feems, he called on the bifhops to per¬ 
form their promife, and with threats urged them to fubmit. 
The primate who, from the beginning, had fufpeded the 
king’s intentions, was alarmed by this intemperate exordium, 
and exprelTed a defign (propo/hit ) of receding from the im¬ 
prudent engagement, he had, in a manner, been com¬ 
pelled to make. At this, Henry’s rage was extreme : in the 
eyes of the council it bore the appearance of phrenfy. He 
menaced banifhment and-death. Thofe bifhops who, as 
yet, hadjgot deferted the pr^gette, were ftricken as by a 
thunder-bolt. They crowd totind him, and with tears 
entreat that he will relent, as his perfon, the fafety of the 
clergy, and their own lives were at fiake. Robert earl of 
Leicefter, and Reginald^efcrl of Cornwall, men famed for 
wifdom, and powerful in the Rate, advance up to him: 
“ If you refufe to fubmit to the royal will,” faid they, “ he 
“ commands us to ufe force; though the event, we know, 
“ will bring infamy on him and us.” Thomas was not moved. 
Two knights templars, Richard de Haftings, and Tofles of 
St. Omer, whom the king greatly loved, and whofe general 

talents 
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talents were admired, are ordered to try their influence. 
In a fupplicating attitude they approach, and fall on their 
knees. They figh, and weep, and conjure, that he will 
have fome folicitude for himfelf, and fhew pity to his clergy. 
The ftrong remonflrance, # thus pathetically expreffed, had 
its effed. It feemed to intimate that the drawn dagger was 
even now pointed at his heart. Indeed, fome of the king’s 
guards were feen running through the chambers with naked 
fvvords, their garments tucked up, and ready for execu¬ 
tion.—Struggling witfi his own rqfolution, yet affeded for 
the fake of others, the primate now fignified, that he 
would obey the king’s will; and then promifed that, “ on 
“ the word of truth, he would obferve the’ancient cuf- 
“ toms of the realm.” The bifhops made the fame folemn 
promife. Forthwith it was propofed, that the cuftoms be 
recited, and be reduced into order. But now it appeared, 

* ‘ that as yet it was not known, which they were.” The urgen¬ 
cy of the demand only had excited fufpicion.. Such of the 
aflembly, therefore, as, from age* and experience, might 
be thought to know them beft, were ordered, from jmemo- 
ry, to colled them. They had formed a lid, and were pro¬ 
ceeding toothers, when the archbifhop obferved: “I am 
** not among the elders of the realm, fo as to know what 
“ thefe cuftoms are, nor have I lyfcn long in myprefent 
“ office. The matter is weighty, and the day is fall declin- 
“ ing; let the further profecution of the bulinefs be made 
“ over to the morning.” The motion yvas accepted, and 
the council rofe m . 
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book i. Such, as contemporary hiftorians have recorded, whom 
have faithfully copied, were the fird day’s tranfaXions at 
Clarendon. On their violence and general tendency, the 
reader will make his own reflexions. I only wifh to fugged 
that, as to Becket; when he propofed to recoil from his 
imprudent engagement, at the imperious mandate of the 
king, it was what every honed: man fhould have done. He 
faw there was no honour in his views. Again, indeed, he 
gave way, and I will call it a weaknefs; but what, in like 
circumftances, would have been theconduX of the mod 
refolved patriot ? Promifes fo extorted are not binding, if, 
on a cool revidon, they difpleafe. I do not fay, it was fear 
abfolutely which prevailed on the archbifhop; but it was a 
mode of entreaty, as irrefiftible as it.—As to the members 
of the meeting, the primate alone excepted, there was not 
a fpark of liberty in their breads. — As to Henry; he 
came to Clarendon like a tyrant from the ead. It was not 
to drengthen- the arm of juftice, io invigorate the laws, to 
proteX the rights of r the crown, that he would enforce his 
royal jjrffoms, or be would have come prepared to exhibit 
them^but to gratify revenge, and to triumph in the 
humiliation of a man, who had dared to bppofe him. It 
appeared alfo in his intemperate rage. Henry, I own, in 
many regards, was a great prince, great in peace and. war, 
and I fhall have occaflon to Ihew it; but his greatnefs never 
Once appears in this controverfy with 1 Becket. — As to the 
bHhops; by fear, by ihtered, or by adulation, they were 
all unmanned, and ihamefully deferted their colours. 
Before they came to Clarendon, this had happened. Old 
Henry of Wincheder, I believe, dood firm, and perhaps 

another. 
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another. This is truth, or all hiftory is a fable. Yet, furely, 
the turn which the queilion took at Clarendon, ihould have 
opened their eyes, or it fhould have made them, if they 
valued their characters, as wary, and as reluctant, as their 
primate. 

The congrefs affembled *the next morning,, and the an¬ 
cients refumed their inquiry.* As the king, from his youth, 
could know nothing of the cuftoms, he implicitly relied on 
them; and it is thought, they, in many inftances, rather, 
aimed to widen the breach, than to conciliate by the pro¬ 
duction of uncontrovertible facts. The committee withdrew 
to a feparate apartment, and, after fonie time, returned 
with the following lift of cuftoms". They are now ftyled the 
Conjlitutions of Clarendon , though the authors neareft to the 
times, are unanimous in branding them with the moft 
opprobrious epithets. 

1. “ All fuits, concerning the advowfon and prefentation 
“ of churches, to be tried and determined in the king's 
“ court.” 

2. “ Churches, belonging to the king’s fee, noJLto be 
“ granted in perpetuity, without his confent.” 

3. “ Clerks arraigned and accufed of any matter, being 
“ fummoned by the king’s jufticiary, fhall come into his 
“ court, to anfwer there, concerning that which it fhall 
M appear to the king's court is cognizable there; and fhall 
“ anfwer in the ecciefiaftical court, concerning that which 
M it fhall appear, is cognizable there; fo that the king’s 
“ jufticiary fhall fend to the court of holy church, to fee in 
** what manner the caufe fhall be tried th*ere. And if a 
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book J. *,* clerk fhall be convided, or confefs his crime, the church 
n6|. ** mutt n ot any longer proted him.” 

4. 44 No archbifhops, bifhops, or dignified clergymen of 
44 the realm, to go out of the kingdom, without the king’s 
“licence.” 

5. “ Perfons excommunicated not to make any depofit 
“ for appearance, or to take tmy oath, but only to find fe- 
“ curity to ftand to the judgment of the church, in order 
“ to abfolution.” 

6. “ Laics not to be accufed in fpiritual courts, except 
“ by reputable and legal promoters and witneffes.” 

7. “ No tenant in chief of the king, nor any officer of 
“ his houfehold, to be excommunicated, nor the lands of 
“ any of them to be put under an interdid, unlcfs the 
“ king or his judiciary fhall have been firft apprifed.” 

8. 44 All appeals to proceed from the archdeacon to the 
“ bifhop, and from the bifhop to the archbifhop. If the 
“ latter fail in doing juftice, the caufe to go to the king, 
“ that by his precept it may be determined in the arch- 
“ biflmp’s court, fo that it may proceed no further without 
“ thJBkg’s confent.” 

g. 44 Should any difpute arife between a layman and a 
“ clergyman, concerning a tenement, and it be litigated 
“ whether it be a lay oar an ecclefiaftical fee, it fhall firft 
“ be decided by the verdid of twelve lawful meii, before 
“ the king’s chief juftice, to what clafs it belongs; and if 
“ it be found to be a lay fee, the fuit fhall be pleaded in 
“ the civil court, otherwife in the ecclefiaftical.” 

10, *f If any one in the demefne of the king be cited by 
f* the archdeacon or bifhop on account of an offence, fot; 

“ which 
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** which he fhould anfwcr to them, and refufe to appear, 
“ he may be put under an interdid: but he muft not be 
44 excommunicated, before the king’s officer of the place 
44 be applied to, that he may compel him judicially to 
44 make fatisfadlion. If the officer fail therein, the biffiop 
“ may pimifh the accufed by ecclefiaftical cenfures/* 

11. 44 Archbiffiops, bifhops, and fuch clergy, as are 
44 tenants in chief of the king, hold their pofleffions from 
44 him, as barons of the realm, and arc fubjed to the fame 
44 duties: they muft 'attend with the barons in the king’s 
44 courts, and affift at trials, till judgment proceed to the 
14 lofs of members or death/* 

12. 44 'When an archbifhopric, or bifhopric, or abbey, 
44 or priory, of the king’s demefne, falls vacant, it fhal! 
44 be in the hands of the king, to receive all the rents and 
44 iflues thereof. And when the place is to be fupplied, he 
44 fhall fend for the principal clergy, and the eledion (hall 
44 be made in the king’s chapel, with his affent, and the 
44 advice of thofe whom he called'for,that purpofe. And 
44 the perfon eleded (hall there do homage and fiplty to 
44 him, as his liege lord, of life, limb, and worlcuy ho- 
44 nour, (laving his order,) before he be confecrated/* 

13. 44 II any nobleman of the realm fhall refufe to fub- 
44 mit to the fpiritual courts, the lfftig fhall oblige him to 
44 fubmiffion : and if any refufe obedience to the king, the 
44 church fhall ufe her power to reduce them/* 

14. 44 Chattels forfeited to the king.may not be pro- 
44 teded in churches or church-yards, bccaufe they are the 
44 king’s wherever they be found/* 

L 15. 44 Pleas 
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15. '* Pleas of debt, whether owing by faith folemnfy 
“ pledged, or otherwife, pertain to the king’s judicature.” 

16. “ The fons of villeins (hufbandmen) not to be or- 
** dained clerks, without the confent of the lord, on whofe 
•* land they were born.” 

The preamble ftates that, in the prefence of the king, 
was made this remembrance or recognition of fome part of 
the cuftoms, and liberties, and honours of his predeceffors, 
that is, of Henry his grandfather, and of others, which 
{hall be obferved and held in the realm. And, on account 
of the diflentions and difcords, which had happened be¬ 
tween the clergy and the king’s officers, and the barons of 
the land, about its cuftoms and honours, this recognition, 
it adds, was made before the archbifliops, and biffiops, and 
clergy, and earls, and barons, and nobles. The cuftoms 
being thus folemnly acknowledged, the prelates, it fays, 
on the word of truth, promifed to obferve them. Then 1 
come their names: the two archbifliops, Gilbert of London, 
Henry of Winchester, Nigel of Ely, William of Norwich, 
Robert of Lincoln, Hilary of Chichefter, Jocelin of Salif- 
bury, ’ Richard of Chefter, (Lichfield,) Bartholomew of 
Exeter, Robert of Hereford, David of St. David’s, and 
Roger eled of Worcefter. Then follow the'names of thirty 
feven nobles, Englifli -and Norman, with a general men¬ 
tion of the reft, 

The ftatute clofes thus: ** But there are many more and 
“ great cuftoms and honours of our holy mother the church, 

“ and of our lord the king, and of the barons of the 
** realm, which are not contained in this writing. They 
{hall remain untouched to the church, and to the king 

“ and 
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** and his heirs, and to the barons, and ffiall be obferved 
“ for ever inviolably 0 .** 

The ordinances (fuch as I have Hated) being produced 
to the affembly, and read; the king, addreffing himfelf to 
the prelates, requefled, for greater fecurity and to give 
them liability, that they affix their feals to the deed. The 
biffiops affented; but the primate expreffed his aftoniffiment, 
and ffiewed a rehnflance to comply. He had not expeded, 
having gone fo far to fatisfy the king, that a frefii demand 
would be made. “ The matter,** he again obferved, “ was 
“ delicate, and he wiffied for time to deliberate.** On this, 
a copy of the ordinances was delivered into his hand; the 
archbiffiop of York received another; and a* third was re¬ 
tained, to be depofited among the archives of the realm P. 
The council of Clarendon was then diffolved. 

Becket, with a .heavy heart, retired with the few biffiops 
who had remained Heady to him, and his attendant clergy, 
and took the road to Winchefter. It was a moment for 
ferious thought. With pleafure Ji® feft himfelf releafed, 
from the tumult and oppreflive fcenes he had been obliged 
to witnefs; Hill he had a weighty charge, it feemed, to 
bring againfl himfelf. Contrary to the convi&ion of his 
mind, he had given way to entreaties, and involved himfelf, 
in difficulties, from which there \%as no return. Knowing, 
as he did, what were the king*s mte'ntions, or rather, per¬ 
haps, what were the intentions of his enemies, how impru¬ 
dent was it to promife compliance, and that, before any 
fpedihcation was made of the cujioms , to which it was de¬ 
manded he ffiould affent ? Primate as life was of a great 

f> Vita p. 163. ep. 12. Gerv. Hift. of Hen. II. vol. Ur. p. 182. 
f Iiovcden. Gerv. Vita c. 22. 
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book i. church, no /application of friends, or menaces of thofe in 
• power, lhould have extorted the incautious promife. The 

cuftoms, it was now clear, as fead in the ears of the affem- 
bly, announced their own condemnation. They were, 
many of them, contrary to the known charters of the land, 
given by the Norman kings to .the church, and contrary to 
the received maxims of the general canons. To them he 
had not fixed his feal; but that was a weak confolation: 
he had folemn-ly pledged his word to obferve the cufioms, 
and his name, inferted in the ftatute, would go down to the 
lateft ages. His reverie was interrupted by the converfa- 
tion of thofe who journeyed with him, moil of whom fe- 
verely cenfured his weak condefcenfion. And may we not 
be allowed to think, that his forrow was unfeigned, for hav¬ 
ing facrificed, what he could not but efteem, the ancient 
liberties of his clergy ? He was forry; he attefted it in a 
public manner; and he purpofed to difpatch a meffenger 
to Alexander^. 

The kin? ap- But Henry, before the meeting of Clarendon, it teems, 

plies to Alex- , , . . . . .J ° 

ander. had employed the bilhop of Lifieux and the archdeacon of 
Poitiers, to folicit from his holinefs the legation of England 
for the archbi/hop of York, and a mandate to Becket and 
the bifhops, requiring their fubmiffion to the cuftoms of the 
- realm. Alexander, though he had rea/bn to apprehend, 
from the lowering afped, that the ftorm would foon reach 
himfelf, at that time, evaded the petition. It was now 
more earneftly repeated. Geoflry Ridel and John of 
Oxford, the king’s chaplains, went over to Sens, and hav¬ 
ing requefted the legatine powers for Roger of York, they 
entreated that his holinefs would confirm the cuftoms, which 

had 
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had been recorded at Clarendon, to Henry and his fuccef- book i. 
fors, by the authority of the apoftolic fee. This part of the 11 
petition he peremptorily refufed; and though he granted 
the other, from prudential motives, it was with fuch re- 
ftri&ions, as to render it of no avail. He might have the 
legation, he faid, but not to be exercifed againft the perfon 
of Becket, or in the diodefe of Canterbury T . The king, 
with indignation, returned the illufory brief. This was in 
the beginning of March. 

While Henry thutf ftrenuoufly laboured to ftrengthen his 
late meafures, by the fan&ion of the court of Sens, and to 
procure for the rival of Canterbury the powers, which pro¬ 
perly belonged to that fee, he had not forgo'tten, that the 
primate had not fet his feal to the conftitutions of Clsfren- 
don ; and it was reported that, not only he would never do 
it, but that he was refolved to oppofe their execution. 

The incompliant temper of Alexander, which by prefents 
lie had ft riven to fmooth, did not a little .add to his ill 
humour. Heljfeiblved to harafs the archbifhop; and if he 
could not conquer, he would torment, him s .—Becket had 
received letters from the pope, which were meant to qfliet 
the fcruples his du&ility at Clarendon had excited; and 
while they praifed his folicitude for the rights of the church, 
they exhorted-him to give way, a^rmuch as might be, and 
not, by an imprudent refiftance, to aggravate the evils which 
threatened*. 

Such was the ftate of things, during the fpring and a part 
of fummer. The king’s officers, with an infultingfeverity, 
executed the new ftatutes, and the king himfelf was 

, unfatisfied 
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book i. unfatisfied and morofe. To recover the favour of Henry, 
no* which Alexander had urged him to attempt, feemed im- 
poffible, and daily to witnefs fcenes, which gave him pain, 
could but add to his mifery. Perhaps, were his perfon out 
of fight, meafures lefs intemperate might be purfued. 
Becket reafoned thus, and refolved to withdraw from the 
kingdom u . The ftep was contrary to the fourth ftatute of 
Clarendon. 

BecVct at- He communicated his defign to two confidential fervants, 
leave the king, and repairing to a neighbouring convent, he fecretly efcaped 
to Romney, where a boat waited, and failed for France. 
But the captain, fearful of the king’s difpleafure, fhould 
he convey the*archbifhop out of the realm, pretended the 
wind was contrary, and after fome hours relanded him on 
the coaft. On the evening of the fame day, he returned 
towards Canterbury.—The news of his departure much 
alarmed his friends, and they difperfed. But One of them, 
bolder than the reft, came to the palace. He was anxious 
about his matter's fate, and after fupper riUred, thought* 
ful, to the primate's apartment. l£he ftrft part of the 
night pafted, and he had not clofed his eyes: “ Go,” faid 
he to his fervant, “ ftiut the outer gaste/ that we may not 
“ be difturbed.” The boy went with a light, and looking 
round him, difcovered the archbifhop fitting near the door 
alone. His mafter afid fome of the monks came to him. 
Becket related his adventure, and going in, took fome 
refrefhment, and retired to reft. ^ In the morning, the 
king’s Officers were announced, whov on the report of the 
primate’s Right, had been fent with a oommiffien td feite 

his 
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his temporalities. The primate, at that moment, paffed 
by them,. going to morning fervice. His prefence put a 
flop to their proceedings; and the king, we are told, heared 
of his return with pleafure, from an apprehenfion, that 
his flight abroad would be aferibed to perfecution at home, 
and that the cenfures *of the church .might fall on his 
kingdom v . 

They met, fome time after, at Woodftock, and their 
meeting was not unfriendly. But Henry feared he might, 
on a frefh provocation, again attempt to leave the country, 
and be more fuccefsful. With the advice of his courtiers, 
therefore, and from motives not greatly honourable, he 
determined once more to cite him before a council of the 
nation, there to accufe him of mifdemeanors, and to urge 
charges, from which, he trufled, neither his addrefs nor 
firmnefs fhould be competent tq free him. Utter humilia¬ 
tion, perhaps the resignation of his fee, would, he flat¬ 
tered himfelf, be the confequence. With this view, he 
convoked an fcflembly of the Rates at Northampton, for 
the eleventh of QRober w . 

Events, not nninterefting, on the continent muff, for a 
moment, relieve,this feries of domeftic occurrences.-— 
Vitftor, in the month of April, died at Lucca. He was 
preparing, it is faid, to return tp Rome, and hoped that 
he fhould enter it triumphant. * "His profpeds vanifhed, 
and the priefts of Lucca refufed to bury him within their 
walls. The chair of St. Peter had not been to VicSor, at 
leaft, a feat of riches, for he died indigent, leaving all he 
could call his own, an oratory and a pair* of horfes, to his 

protedor 
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protedor Frederic.*—There remained but two cardinals of 
the fadian, Guido of Crema and John of St. Martin. 
Thefe aflembled what prelates and clergy they could colled, 
who gave their votes to Guido* He took the name of 
Pafcal III. The emperor confirmed the eledion, and fo- 
lemnly fwore on the gofpels, that,he would never receive any 
other pope than Pafcal and his fucceffors*. 

The conqueror of Milan, was (till in Lombardy. De¬ 
prived of their ancient rights, and infuitingly oppreffed, as 
I have faid, by the exadions of their* 1 enemies, the brave 
Lombards, even while Frederic was among them, dared to 
think of liberty. The cities of Verona, Padua, Vicenza, 
and fome others formed a fecret league, and the republic of 
Venice, whofe privileges the imperial officers had not re- 
fpeded, joined the confederacy. Thus emboldened, they 
began to fpeak more freely, and to refill. The emperor 
heared of their deligns, and, with the few German forces he 
had with him, and the auxiliaries of Pavia and Cremona, 
direded his march towards Verona. Its'neighbouring 
caftles fell an eafy prey. But as he advanced, devoting the 
rebellious cities to deftrudion, the allies poured from all 
quarters into the plain, and pitched their tents before him. 
To Retire was difgraceful, and to engage an enemy, thus 
refolute and fuperior in jnumbers, was not to be hazarded-. 
He chofe the former, taking this lefTon with him, that men 
who have been free, will not long fubmit tooppreffion . they 
may be awed for a time, but they are not conquered. He was 
likewife made fenfible that his Italian allies, whom hatred 
to Milan no longer aduatejd, could not be relied on. 

They 
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Theyihewed no ardour in his caufe. • Ho retired therefore 
to Pavia, in fullen indignation, leaving behind him in all 
the towns and cables, German governors and German gar- 
rjfbns. On the nobility, indeed, he could place foihe 
reliance, becaufe themfeives Hood in need of his protection, 
againft the democratic attempts of their countrymen. The 
Lombards, who had now feen the back of Frederic, fi om 
the fuccefs of the Verronefe confederacy, began to medi¬ 
tate greater attempts: he therefore withdrew into Germany, 
purpofing, in; due time, to revenge the galling infult r. 

Agreeably to the royal fummons, on the eleventh of 
OHober, the affembly of the nation met at Northampton. 
It -was as crowded as that of Clarendon, and the nobles and 
prelates being ieated, Henry addrefled the primate. M I 
charge you,” faid he, “ with not having done ju/iice, 
“ in your court of Canterbury, to John, the marefchal of 
“ my exchequer, when he there fued you for an eftate that 
“ had belonged to bis anceftors; and with not appealing 
“ in my court; when you were cited, on the appeal of my 
“ fervant, to anfwer before me.” -— The marefchal, it 
feems, on not hading the juftice he expected, appealed, as 
the law directed, N> from the* ecclefiafKcal court, and com¬ 
plained to the king. —- M Your marefchal,” replied the 
primate; >*■* was denied no juftice ya my oourt, as thofe who 
“ tried his ehum ean witnefs; but*'he appealed* and his 
** appeal was informal; for in Head of fwearing on the gof- 
* 4 pels, to authorife his appeal, as the law of the realm 
“ requires, either advifed to it, or by liis own impulfe, he 
“ produced a pfalter or a fong-book, and dn that he fwore. 

r Murat, an. 1164. 
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“ —That I did not come to your majeftyV court, when 
** citedtoappear there, wag not out of contempt; but a 
** fevere illnefe, agafoft my will, detained me. Two of 
**>■ my knights* however, waited on the court with my 
", apology*.** 

Such was Becket’s defence, as hiftoriaus 5 ft ate vt; but 
from the fentence, which the court pronounced, circum- 
ftances muft have been omitted; which to their judgment 
gave k iefs validity, uniefe we may fuppofey that the beha¬ 
viour of Henry fufpended the courfe of juftke. Regardlefs 
of every plea, with an intemperate fury, he fwore that 
judgment fhotdd be patted; and juft ice done him*. The 
primate’s defence, at leaft, was deemed infttffident, arid 
the court condemned him as guilty of cotttuftiacy;' for hav¬ 
ing dafobeyed his liege lord; to whom hgfiadfivofai fealty 
and the qbfervatoce 0# hisrcarthly honour* and tfceydecreed 
all his goods and chattels tofce at the merdy ''%$*'&!&■ king. 
The bifhops unanimoufly concurred its fehtence vrith 

the temporal barons.; Becket fubfiritted 1 veirdifi; 

and as a fine of frve hundred than 

feveii thoufand pounds of our nftariey } w#Ski*i&e accepted 
by Henry, he promised to pay theium* and found fureties b * 
-—Thus ended the firft diy; • - ■“ *■■** ’;*■ ■ ■ ■ *Vi 

On themorrow,* the king demanded from the arcKbifliop 
the furii of three hundred pounds* which*■diey'vfere 
in hie poffeflion, he had levied upon theuitflletf^F Bye and* 
Berkhamftead. " More than that fum/* anfwered he, 
" I expended on thoffe caftles, and on the royal eaftle at’ 
“ London, as the repairs themfelVes dp Chow. But money 

“ fhall 
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‘ 4 fliall be no ground of quarrel between me and my fove- 
“ reign: I will pay the fum ; ” and immediately he gave 
iureties for it c .-^ 44 While you were chancellor/* continued 
Henry* M during the war of Touloufe* I lent youfive hun- 
44 dred pounds, which I now demand from you/***-“ The 
44 five hundred pounds were given,-hot lent,” replied the 
primate. However, as it refied on his fingle aflertion, the 
court compelled him to refund the money* and to find fare- 
ties, which he did d . This was the bufinefs of the Second 
day,. 

The, third day produced a heayier charge* During his 
adminiftration, as chancellor, the'rents of many vacant 
abbics and bilhoprics, with other revenues* belonging to 
the crown, had been *» hb hands. “ Qjf thefe/* faid the 
king, l now demand an account.. The balance due from 
44 thofe revenues ihall be paid,”-^-** When I was appointed 
44 to the fee of Canterbury/* replied Uieprimate, “ before 
44 my confecration, by the prince, your royal fon, and my 
44 lord of Leicester, your jufticiary, I was pronounced free 
44 and difcharged from every bond of the court, and as 
44 fuch the church received me. To this charge then I am 
44 ppt bound to plead. Jlefides, it comes upon me unex- 
44 petfedly, and I am not prepared to.anfwer it. 1 aft for 
4 ‘.v^ifUFe to consult with thofe who* can advife me. After 
44 that | wi^^afwei:5/* The requefl: was complied with, 
and he withdxew with the bifhops into a feparate; chamber. 

*‘ ' ' '* *' • 
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With furprife the reader Will have obfervcd, that no 
mention has here been made of the cujioms of Clarendon ► 
The matter is all hew, and unconnected with them. But 
already I have remarked, that the caprice of paffion, and 
no confiftency, directed the feries of this ungenerous pro- 
fecution. The prelate is rat accufed of any violation of 
his proinife made at Clarendon, or of having oppofcd the 
execution of its ftatutes. As the temper of the king and 
his council was, we ate therefore authorifed to conclude 
that he had been guilty of neither. Such a charge, could 
it have been produced, would have come home with more 
efficacy, than fucb as we have witnefled.—As to the charges 
themfelves, the firft excepted, which carried fome air of 
juftice with it, they were vexatious, and unworthy of a 
king to urge. Whilft the tide of royal favour flowed, wealth 
and honours, with an unfparing hand, were heaped on the 
favourite; and the wealth, as We have feen, he expended, and 
the honourshe employed, to promote his matter's interett and 
glory. Thus, in truth, was an adequate return made, and 
there was no room to aflsf for mote. When the king ad¬ 
vanced his chancellor to the fee of Canterbury, he was 
fatisfied with what he had done in his former high office, 
in which he meant ftfll to retain him, nor was it his inten¬ 
tion, to demand an account of the fums he had fpent; for 
two years patted, and no demand was mfelei But they 
quarrel, and this great king recurs to the* claims, I have 
related, and he makes them, unbluttiingly, as I have told 
it, fn the eye of the nation! The prelate alone, thus af- 
failed. by a vindidiVe monarch, infuked by his peers, and 
deferted by his brethren, yfet boldly Handing on his defence, 

and 
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and fubmitting to each fentence as pronounced again/l: him, 
calls for our veneration. In better day^ or rather, in 
another caufe, to iuch heroic firmnels the tongues of an 
admiring people had echoed praife, and to us it had been 
perpetuated-on the rolling ftream of time. ,. 

Being retired to an inner’room, the doors of which by 
the king's order were locked* Becket, after a fliort paufe, 
requeued the opinions of his fuffragans.— The bifhop of 
London fpoke firfl. “ Father,” faid he, “ did you recol- 
“ led from what fhe king, our mailer, railed you, the 
“ favours he bellowed upon you, and the danger which 
** threatens the church and us, Ihould you refill his will, 
** not only would you refign the fee of Canterbury, but 
“ ten times more, were it neceffary. Perhaps* feeing this 
*• your humility, he might be moved to reinflate.you in all 
“ your pofTcffians.” — “I perceive,” obferved Becket, 
“ that your advice is not unpremeditated*** 

Henry of Winchefler fpoke. — “ The opinion, which 
** has been given, is of a pernicious tendency to the church, 
** and involves us all;. fop, Ihould our primate fet us this 
** example, that, at the will or menace of the prince, a 
“ bifhop mufl relinquifb his charge, what in , future fhall 
“ be expedit’d, but a violation of our rights, and, as he 
** may dired, the fubverfion of all order? .The cpnfufion 
*? of the priefthood will “each the people.” 

* Unlefs the urgency of the times and the perturbation 
** of the church called for other meafures, I ihould vote 
“ with my lord of Winchefler,” replied Hilary ofChichef- 
ter, a man vain in words. ; “ Bujt when 6f the canons the 
** authority itfelf Baggers, from the feverity t of difeipline 

** much 
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book I. * « * much uwift be relaxed, that moderation may effed, what 
ufif. “ rigid difetpline would overthrow. It is my opinion 
$t therefore, that we give way to the royal will, but only 
M foretime. Incortfiderately we may adopt refolutions, 
“ from which to repede it may fyereafter be more morti- 
** fying, and more galling to <5tir pride,” • 

*‘I fee,very plainly,"obferved Robert of Lincoln, “ that 
** they feek the life blood of this man. One of the 
*? two is therefore neceftary, eitherto quit his archbifhopric 
•* or his life* Now of what u& his archbifhopric will be to 
** him after he has loll his life* for my part, I profiefs, I 
** cannot fee.*’—This Robert, fays' the hiftorian, was but 
a Ample and injudicious man. 

Bartholomew of Exeter, then delivered his opinion.— 
** That the times are evil, will, I think, be denied by no 
one. And if by any fubterfuge, we can efcapethe pre- 
“ Tent ftorm, unhurt, thatfurely fhould be aimed at: but 
*\ even in this, little fuccefs can. be expededi unlefs we 
“ give way consider ably* The pre%xe of ^tbe moment 
“ requires it, particularly as this p|ro£ecution is perfonal, 
‘‘ and does not involve us aii. U is belfterthen that the 
“ head of one man he exposed to danger, than that the 
“ Englifh churcb fuffer inevitably.” 

Roger, lately confecrated to the fee of Worcef$ee, Ijaoke 
thus ambiguouily.-^** I wifih,” faid he, ** to giv^naopinioa; 
** becaufe fhould I fay that the cure of pught^to be 
** refigaed, } when the prince ib wills it-or threatens, I 
“ fhould fpeak.againU my own confidence, ,aad my month 
** would belie my heart. If I fay, that the king fhould be 
'* Oppofed; c hfire are thofe prefent who are devoted to him, 

“ who 
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** who wlH make their report. I fhail be ranked, in future, 
** with his enemies, and be condemned. Therefore I wave 
** all decifion, and give no advice V* 

A paufe enfhed, and as they could not quit the room, 
the arehbifhop fignified, tjiat he wUhed to fpeak with the 
earls of Leicefter and Cornwall* They cameinhafte, and 
opening the doors, entered to the biihops. ** My lords,” 
faid the prelate, ** we have debated on the charge which 
“ the king has brought agahtftme; but as the perfons, to 
“ whom my caufe is Sell known, are not with me, I afk for 
M . a refpite till the morrow, when I will anfwer, as God 
“ Shall direct me.’* The king : aflented tofaisrequeft, and 
the council' rofe* 

By the turn; Which the debate took, in the private delibe¬ 
ration-of the' prelatOsi theyfeem to have tmderftood that the 
king’s intention, when he brought the laft charge againft 
the archbifh&p, was to fbliee him to a relignation of his 
fee, Indeed; fo intricate iatnd extenfive mull have been 
the account #!kf demanded, and fo uncertain the claim, 
that the reimburfettldW^ of any fum might have been re¬ 
quited, "The r<*vehues of thefee of Canterbury were hot 
eqfual- to the difebatge, riidnofureties could'have been 
found. The king talked of forty-four thoufand marks, 
whfotif fforit the comparative vatti?, of money, was an 

^ then, it was thought; remained, 
but- that the’pffefcsdfe fllould religrf his fee, arid’ throw him- 
felf on the rc^al mercy. He himfelf faw the intricacy of 
his {ituaiion* and viewing the iniquity of the prbfedUtibn, 
he feems, from this moment,- to have determined fo avail 
- * himfelf 
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himfelf of the facrednels of his chara&erfbr pfbte&ion,' (as 
juftty he might,) and to involve hiscaufb^with that of God 
and religion. The notions bf the age confpired with his 
views, and his Enemies, though they drew ruth on his head, 
had tliemfelves reafon to repent ^heir vvanton and malevo¬ 
lent attack. 


The next day was Sunday. Perceiving that the multitude 
of knights and others, %ho till 1 now had attended on his 
peffori, came nof hear him, apprehenfive of the fate which 
threatened, the primate ordered the poor of the neighbour¬ 
hood to be colle&ed, and to be feated at bis table. * r By 
thefe,” fa id he, “ 1 fhall obtain an eafter vi&ory, than 
“ by thofe who have fhainefully deferted me in the hdur of 
danger.” The favour of the$>eople was thus excited, 
and' religion feemed to fan&ify His catlfe. — fie had been 
long fubjed to a pain in his bowels, and ftow careahd vex¬ 
ation confpiring, it attacked him with violence,/kud he re¬ 
tired to reft. The morning came, and he was uilkble to rife 5 . 

On Monday, the council affembled, and havfeigfome time 
waited for the archbiihop, the two earls, above-mentioned, 
were ordered to go to his lodging and hith tb appear. 

It was reported that he counterfeited ficknefs. “ You are 
” fenfible,” faid he to the earls, “ what it is. that detains 
‘ * me v Give me but t a'^-efpite till to-niorrotv> fun, and I 
“ will come to your court, though I ,be\ <&n#ey&Tin a 
“litter.” It was granted. In the cour^ofthe day, how¬ 
ever, intimation was fecretly given tb him by thofe, who 
approached the king, that, if he appeared in court, his 
deftrudion of imprifonment was refolved on h . 
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Earlyin themorninghe was vUited by many of the bi- ftrtOK K 
(hops* who endeavoured to perfuade him, r.that, for the 
peace of the church, and his own fafety, he would fubtnit 
himfelf, without referve,, to the king’s pleafure, He 9 re¬ 
jected their advice, with a fevere reprimand on their own 
conduct. “ It is,** he added* “ a deteflable proceeding, 

“ that you have not only forfak^n me in this difpute, but 
** now, for two days, have fat ip judgment, with thebaronst, 

“ on me your father, you who Ihould have flood by me. 

“ I forbid you to attend any further proceedings againft 
** me. And if, as it is rumoured, violence fhould be 
“ offered to me, I command you, in holy obedience, by 
“ the cenfures of the church to avenge the ihjury The 
bifhops retired; and the primate going to the church, at 
an altar dedicated tq St. Stephen, celebrated the raafs which 
begins with the words, princes fat and fpake againjl me; ~ 
alluding, do^tlefs, to his own iituation, and thus invoking 
the aid of the fir ft martyr to the chriftian caufe. 

Defcendingjfrom the altar, clothed in pait, as he was, in 
his facred veftmepts^? proceeded to the court, where the 
king wit^ his l?ar$p$waited his arrival;,and at the door, he 
took into his own hand the profs, which his chaplain carried. 

The adion furpiifed the bifhops, who had come out to meet 
him, and they endeavoured to prevent it, knowing how 
much it;would irritate the king. *“*'Lct me be yout* crofs- 
“ bearer,’* laid the bifhop of Hereford, “ for fo it becomes 
“ me,”—“ No," replied the prelate, “ this crofs is my 
*♦ fafeguard ; it fhall tell them, under what prince I com- 
•* bat;”—“ If the king fees you enter w^h tliefc arms,” 

1 * " • v 
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obferved Gilbert of London, driving to wreft the crofs 
front him, “ he will unfheath his own: it will then appear, 
“ which are moft to be relied on.” — That I leave to 
“ God; ” replied Becket. — M , Hitherto .your folly has 
** been great,” rejoined the bifhop, •• and, I perceive, 
“ you are not difpofed to quit it V’ , 

The king undemanding, in what form the archbifhop 
was entering the hall, rofe haftily from his feat, and with 
the barons retired to an inner chamber. The, prelate, 
with a few attendants, then took his flat, and on the oppo- 
flte fide iat the bifhops. With the king all was confufion. 
Mepropofed ftrft to attach the primate, on the old queftion 
of the immunities of the clergy* From this he was dif- 
fuaded, the courtiers telling him* that it would furely again 
unite the bilhops to their primate, and iheyihould have 
another army arrayed againft them* Hhe bifhops were 
called in. To them, in the fircmgefl terms,:l|e complained 
of the intended infult; that to come thus armedrato his 
court, was to brand himself, he laid, and t^n whple aflem- 
bly, with the odious charge of'Tome ^t^herons defign. But 
as his > rage grew immoderate,: ft imitated by the eoui-tiers 
fpeeches, even the primate** pt&mi&wers fhocked. They 
expe&ed he would be inftantlymaffaered. Roger of; York 
quitted the room, fayiffig to his chaplains;, V Let/us be 
“ gone. It becomes not us to witnefs what will foon befall 
“ the primate of Canterbury.” Bartholomew of ^eter 
ran to him:, ‘* My father," fa|d he, “ have pity on your- 
felf and us. Qn your account we fhall all-thisday perilh. 
“ Tbef king has,,ordered, that whoever dares, to ftand by 

“ you, 
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** you, fhallbe puniftiedas an enemy to the ft ate. Jocelin 
*• of Salilbury and Wiliiam of Norwidh, who have fpoken 
“ in your favour, are juft now, It is laid, dragged out 
44 to punifhment.” — **. Fly then ; fbr thou knoweftnot 
“ what appertains to God; ” faid the primate* booking 
at him, firm and dauutiefs, and not moving from his 
feat 1 ..'' 

The bifhops, in the mean time, who remained in the 
inner room with theking, feeing the danger which 
threatened,*' and underlain what to do, after much alter¬ 
cation amongthemfelves, propofed a iaft meafure, which, 
they hoped, would befuccefsful.t “ We will cite our.pri- 
“ mate,** faid they to the king, “ before the pope:, there 
“ we canbring our charges ; and we doubt, not {hall pro- 
“ cure his deposition.”—The propofal pleafed Henry; and 
the bifhops in a body haftening to the primate, the arrogant 
and frothy Hilary of Chichefter thus,, in the name of all, 
addreffed him m . i,; 

“ Until no#,” faid he, “ you have A been our archbifliop, 
“ and it was ourduty-to Obey yon. But as yon fwore 
" fealty to onr ddrd the king, that is, to defend his life, 
** his limbs, and worldly Honour, and to obferve the cuf- 
**V toms of the realm, which he required, and now you 
“ flrlve to overthtow thofe cu^oms, which principally 
‘^ r^gatd that ’Worldly honour; therefore we> ^pronounce 
^you guilfy of pCrjury, and to a perjured primate we owe 
** no further obedience. Ourfelves ai\d our pofleffions we 
commit to the protection of our lord the pope, and we 
“ cite you to hisprefeince, there to anfwer to our charges.” 

1 Hoveden. Gerv. Vita ut fupra. “Ibid. 
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Thus faying, he nameda day.-—* 4 I bear you,” faid the 
archbi 4 &op°. 

It Is extraordinary, that the queftion of the cufloms (hould 
be here revived by thebifhops, and on it only ihould their 
charge 1 be grounded, when it had not once been publicly 
mentioned at Northampton, nor any accufation of perjury 
been preferred 'againft the primate. But the truth is; per¬ 
jury was deemed a canonical crime, and could,it be proved, 
a fentence of depofition, they thought, might be obtained 
from his holinefs; whereas the royal' charges 'were all ot 
them, ax produced at Northampton, of a civil nature. To 
gratify the king’s paffion, it mattered not, how informal 
' the profecution was, or on what charges it was founded ; 
and the bi£hops» it feems, from 1 ignorance, or. fear, or 
ittSlice, or IntereftV were difpofed to go any lengths* 

After Hilary had IJfokeni the bifhops went over to the 
oppofite feats, and a paufe of lilence erifued. The door 
of ’ the inner- room then opened/ and the borons, with a 
great crowd, headed by^he earls of iLeicefter and Corn¬ 
wall, entering, walked up tab die- primate. The earl of 
LeiOOfler faid : “ The king orders, that you appear before 
44 him to anfwer to his charges, as you promifed : other- 
** wife, hear your* fentence**’—-** My fentence! ” cried 
the ptimatO, riling frpm his feat: “ Yes,fonearl,but do 
■■**. you hear firft. — You well know, my fon/ with what 
“ friendlhip and with what fidelity, I fervedmy lord the 
44 king. On that account, it" was his pid&fure^ that I 
“ fltould be pmmoted to tbe archepifcopal fee of Canter- 
44 bury, 1 XSodknows, againlitmy own will. For I knew 

44 my 
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“ my own incapacity ; and I acquiefced, not fo much for 
“ the love of God, as for his love. This is fuificiently 
“ evident, force God to-day withdraws himfelf and Lhe 
“ king from me. At toy ele&ion, in the prefence of 
“ prince Henry, who hid received orders from his royal 
“ father, it was afked, in what condition I was given to 
“ the church? when anfwer was made; free and difcharged 
“ from every bond of the court . But if free ; I cannot now 
“ be bound to anfwer to thofe things, from which I was 
“ then difcharged ;* nor will I.” —— “ This/* obferved the 
earl, “ is different from what, the other day,w^reported 
“ to the king.**-—The primate proceeded: “ Sfil Men, 
“ my fon. As much as the foul is fuperior to the body, by 
“ fo much it is your duty* to obey God and me, rather 
“ than an earthly monarch. Neither law, nor reafon, 
“ permits, that a child judge or condemn his parent. 
“ Wherefore, I decline the tribunal of the king and his 
“ barons, fiibmltting myfelf, underGod, to the judgment 
“ of our lord the pope, to whom, ip the prefence of you 
“ all, I now appeal. Ttic church of Canterbury, my order 
“ and dignitywith- all that pertains to them, I commit to 
“ God and the prote&ion of the holy fee. And you, my 
“ brethren - and fdlow-bifhops, who have preferred the 
“ obedience of man to that of Qod, I cite you to the pre- 
. **fence of our lord the pope. Thus guarded by the power 
■ff of the catholic church and the apoholic Jet, I retire 
‘♦hence*.” 

The foleran addrefs was taken to the king; and the pri¬ 
mate turned round to leave the hall. As hepaffed through 
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the crowd, he was infulted; and feme called out, that he 
retired like a perjured traitor. Looking, fternly at the 
revilers, he faid: Did the faerednefs of my character 

“permit it, I would by arms defend myfelf, again# that 
M charge of perjury 1 and treafon.” > The outer gate was 
locked ; but one of his attendants perceived the keys on 
the wall, and opening the door; they weiit out; and amid# 
the acclamations of the clergy and 1 people, gratulating him 
tm his delivery, and a crowd: beggars, he reached the 

convent where he lodged.—In the evening, the bifhops of 
Wpicgffo# Hereford, and ftochefter, who were attached 
to the pfflfrate, waited on the king, in his name, requeuing 
that he might be permitted to quit the realm.' “ To-mor- 
“ row/* replied iHenry, *< I will lay his requeft before the 
•‘ Council,*’ But at night-fall, two noblemen, whofe folerrm 
affeveratiotis could not be doubted, informed the archbi- 
fliop, that certain perfohs of high rank hid cOnfpired 
again# his life,'who were mutually pledged to perpetrate 
their defign. This, it fedftis, determined him to attempt an 
immediate efcape; wherefore^»ddfoffng a; couch to be pre- 
paredin the church, as if he nitont tO take lkn<fluary there, 
before midnight,' attended by tWOmonks and a fervant, he 
left the convent, and loon afterwards the trails of Nor¬ 
thampton, patting northward through 4 |£t^whMh : was 
left unguarded p.^—I t Was Tuefday the finemfkOfChScfocr. 

Thus clofed the council of NorthamptdtL; ^Vhich, during 
fix days, exhibited .a feene of that violenceindf d rforder, 
which iha'ffced the judical proceedings of the *ge. The 
meeting of Clarendon, though fomewhat more decorous, 

■ "• "was 
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was not better fitted to the purpofes of diftributive jufitce book i. 
and general legiflation. A fubjed of lome importance 
opens before me, and the obvious conne&ion of things, 
demands elucidation. But as fo many authors hafre writ¬ 
ten on the origin of feudal government, and of its parti¬ 
cular character, as eftablilhed in this country by the con¬ 
queror and his immediate fucceffors, for me it can only 
be neceflary, briefly to trace fome general outlines, that no 
want of evidence may bewilder, or obstacles impede the 
eafy progrefs of, my” reader. I have no favourite theory 
to prefent, but.fuch as the fa&s of hiftory, as they occur; 
have formed, and which the evolving feries of events may 
gradually tend to eftablifh. 

That the government,, .introduced at the conquefl, was Brief arrount 

, , , , - _ of the Angio- 

not, at once, completed, and that even in the prefent Norman go- 
reign, it was, in many inftanccs, fluduating and unde- p e Jii t yl e,u * lld 
fined, though a, hundred years had elapfed from its firlt 
eftablilhment, will not be denied by him who has reafoned 
from experience, and read with caution. The new fyftem, 
we know, reludantly coalesced with the Saxon laws, which 
breathed a better fpirit, and to which laws even the con¬ 
querors themfelves foon profeffed an attachment. Befides, 
it has been often faid that, even in countries where it had 
no fu4jh>obftacles to contend withthe feudal form of go- 
veimmentneyier moved on any certain and unvarying prin¬ 
ciples, whereby the lives and property of the vaffal were 
fecured. Or the power and prerogative of the fovereign 
were appertained. . Where not the cool deliberations of 
ftatefmen, weighing the paffions of men*and calculating 
contingencies, had fpoken, but the hafty . deciilon of 

warriors, 
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I. warriors, whom no forefight guided, had Iketched the rude 
outline of polity and legiflation, much neceflarily w r as left 
to the precarious iffue of events, to human caprice, and to 
fuch cirtumftances, as all the varying changes of power on 
one hand, and of fubmiffion on the other, fhould progref- 
fively generate. If the advantages of the feudal fylleni 
were many, more were its inconveniences; of which no 
better proof can be required, than the evidence of its 
decline in all the kingdoms of Europe, as the rights of man, 
from the growing importance of every member to the 
greater good of the community, were more clearly under- 
flood. But I believe, all circumftances duly weighed, it will 
be found that; at this time, the feudal polity, impaled as 
it was, was bell adapted to the general fiate of things in 
this country, and on the continent of Europe. I confine 
myfelf to England. 

the The power of the king was monarchical: he was the fource 
of all dignity and command, and agreeably tQ the firfi prin¬ 
ciples of the fyflem, the whole landed property of the realm 
belonged to him. Originally acquired by the right of con- 
queft, he had diftributed among# his followers fuch portions 
of it, as their fervices or his own partiality had decided, 
and this on certain conditions, which feem never to have 
been feparated from the ,ad of afiignment, and on which the 
notion of feudal property did effentialfy refi, The principal 
condition was, the return of fcrvice for the favour or benefice 
conferred. The duties then of the fovereign and his vafials 
were built on the noble foundation of bounty and gratitude 
The property affigned was denominated a fief; and fit fs 
which, atfyfi, were revocable at will, acquired, in process 

uf 
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6f time, a more permanent tenure : they were granted dur¬ 
ing life, and then became ‘hereditary in families, fo long 
as the original condition of fervice was complied with. This 
fcrvice was chiefly military, and the king could call for it, 
as the exigences of the tynes might feem to require. —- in 
his hands was lodged the executive power; and without his 
affent no laws could be made or altered. It will even be 
feen, in the courfe of this hiftory, that the royal eeli(ft alone 
was admitted to have ‘ the full force of law. But in the 
regular order of government, a more temperate form pre¬ 
vailed, and the condud of the fovereign was direded by 
the advice of a council. 

* 

The reader has recently witneffed two national affemblies, 
fummoned by the king. * They were what our hiftorians 
call, the great council ; and the Rated times of its meeting 
were the three great feftivals of chriftmas, eaffer, and whit- 
funtidp. The barons, and the immediate tenants of the 


^ 7 (> a ? ^ 1 

crown, attended; for it was a part of that ‘fervice which, 
as vaffals, they owed to their fupreme lord. In the king 
and this council, agreeably to the fpirit of the feudal inffi- 
tution, refided the legiflative power; and for obvious rea- 
lons, it was his wifh, that it fhould he often convened, 
and he fully attended. There, at the head of his vaffals, 
he appeared in the luff re of majofty, ordaining laws, or 
demanding jaffice againff thofe who had violated the com- 
piatt which'bound them to their lord. In the firft capacity 
lie #as at jClarendon ; in the fecond at Northampton. But 
often parade only and feffivity Were intended. The attend¬ 
ance of the vaffal marked hiifubordination, and it ferved 
.to check that independence which the great Barons much 

O affeded, 
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book i. affeded, and which ever drew ftrength from the habits of 
power and patronage, they contra (fled at their own cafUes. 
By the fame meetings, as their confent and advice were 
deemed neceflaiy, as well in the enadion of laws, as in 
the inflidion of punifhment, the arbitrary power of the 
crown was alfo controuled. But in the fecond cafe, unlefs 
when the objed of profecution was a patriotic or powerful 
vaflal, the king, by his authority or his difproportionate 
influence, was able to awe the meeting, to bias their fuf* 
frages, and to bend all to his will. *f his happened in the 
trial we have feen. The impetuous temper of Henry, in a 
caufe, which he and his courtiers had the addrefs to render 
unpopular, not only expofed the primate to his utmoft 
vengeance, but it could intimidate into a weak compliance 
eventhofe, whom every motive ftiouid have roufed to a 
manly oppofition. 

The conftituent members of this council, as I have faid, 
were the immediate tenants of the crown, which corn- 

•i 

prifed the archbifhops,' bifhops, many abbots, and fome 
priors; the barons, under which denomination the earls 
were included; and all fuch, whether kfiights, or others, 
who held their fees by military, Cr lefs honourable, fervice. 
They were all the king’s homagers, his men, as to lifo 
limb, and earthly lvaKour. When Domefday-b6ok was 
framed, the number of thefe vaflals did not amount tofeven 
hundred.—-From the fentence of this court there was no 
appeal, unlefs, as. we have feen, in matters of an ecclefiaf- 
tical completion. And that fuch appeals wete then, 
agreeably to the ufages of the nation, lawful, is evident 
from the fcondud of the bifhops, who, at Northampton, 
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with the confcnt of the king, cited the primate before book i. 
their lord the pope. Nor was the eighth flatute of Claren¬ 
don, as it was afterwards explained, meant to prohibit, luch 
appeals. But when the caufe was purely civil, this appeal, 
though pradifed, as we faw, by Becket, nuift have been 
originally abufive* Churchmen did homage to the king 
for the fiefs they held of him, and by the atfi became his 
vaffals. As fuch, therefore, they were amenable to his 
tribunal, and fhould have flood to the verdid of their 
peers. But, at this time, their great aim was to withdraw 
themfelves from all fecular jurifdi&ion, and to eflablifli a 
new order of things. The appointment of fpiritual courts, 
by the conqueror, tended to forward the new fyflem, and 
the conccffions of his fucceffors helped on the fame. The 
eleventh article of Clarendon, went to the reiteration of 
the ancient fyflem, and to renew that connexion between 
the fecular and clerical orders, which feems to have pre¬ 
vailed before the conqueft. But the evil, fupportefd by the 
canonifts of the age, had taken tpo deep root, to be re¬ 
moved by defultory efforts. Such were thofe of Henry. 

To look for the commons , (as they are now denominated,) 
in the affembly l am deferibing, that is, men who were 
not immediate tenants of the crown, argues little know¬ 
ledge of the feudal inflitution, in which, a gradual fubor- 
dination unifojrmly prevailed. The hibvaffals of the realm 
conflituted an inferior order of men, whofe duty was paid 
to their immediate, or mefne , lord, under whom they h< Id 
thear fees, or lands; 011 whom they were dependent; and 
who was interpofed between them and the throne. In 
relation to him, they flood in the fame capacity, that lie 
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and the other barons did to the king: thefe were peers of 
tf ie realm; the fubvaflfals, or vavafors, for fo they were 
fometimrs called, were peers of the barony to which they 
belonged. With what propriety then, might they claim a 
feat in- the great legiflative aflembly, who already were' 
fully reprefented there, as far as any reprefentation was, 
at that time, intended ; and who, befides, were members- 
of a court, in all things,, co-ordinate with their flat ion ? 
The barons, m their caftles, bad their own courts, appointed 
to make fuch arrangements, as the nature of their tenures, 
of the order of vafialage required, and to decide fuch fuits 
as arofe among their dependents. Attended by his officers 
and retainers,* here the petty fovereign refided, in his 
commands often more arbitrary than his monarch, and 
generally more fervflely obeyed, becaufe his yaflals had not 
the power of refiftance, which the lord himfelf poflefled. 
But alfo, as hp lived with them in fplendour and hofpitality, 
fometimts, as h the. father of a family* they were much 
attached to him. His court, m miakture, refemblcd that 
of his fovereign, and his miniflers were honoured with, 
fimilar offices and titles. Nothing then, it feems, but the 

i** ' ■ ■ 

love of controverfy, in violation of an obvious fyflem, and, 
what is more, of the unequivocal representations of con¬ 
temporary writers, could have impelled certain men to 
draw the fubvaffals of the baronage from their proper fphere,. 
and place them in feats which, as yet, were unadapted t<^ 
them I 

Befides the national .council, which I have defenhed*. 
was the king’s'court, denominated curia regis , which 
generally attended his perfbn, and wherein himfelf often 

fat 
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fat to hear caufes, and to pronounce judgment, in civil 
and criminal fuits, among his barons. Here, likewjfe, 
were managed the coricetns of the royal revenue. In the 
abfence of theming, the: chief or grand jujliciary prefided, 
who was the fifft magnate in the ftate, neareft to the 
fovereign in power and authority* To this court, as we 
have feen, Becket was cited, in the caufe of John, maref- 
chal of the exchequer, and was lined for non-appearance. 
Originally few appeals were made to the curia regis, all 
caufes being determined at their proper tribunals, in the 
counties, and in the courts of barony; but, as the oppref- 
fion of the nobles grew, and the fcience of law became 
more intricate, and the influence of the crown extended, 
appeals were common', the fubordinate judicatures loft their 
credit, and bufinefs accumulated in the hands of the king’s 
minifters. The reader will witnefs the progrefs of this 
change, which, from a combination of caufcs, tended 
much to incre^fe the royal power. — The other officers of 
this court were, the conftable, mtfrefehal, fenefchal, cham¬ 
berlain, treafurer, and chancellor. Such barons, as 
thought proper, might alib attend. The curia regis,’ at 
this time, feems alfo to have been called the court of 
exchequer, (Scaccarium,) from a chequered cloth which 
covered the table, at which the officers fat; and it compre¬ 
hended the whole bufinefs, which is now Ihared among our 

/ : ; .r 

four courts, the chancery, the king’s bench, the common 
pleqs, and the exchequer. 

The name of chancellor having often beep mentioned, it 
may be proper to obferve that, at this time, he had no 
diftinri court, in which he prefided. The gr£at feal was 
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in his cuftody: he fupervifed all charters, and all a<fts and 
prjjgbpts, which iffued in the king's court, and put the 
fealto them. He was chief cmjfjfcllor to the king, and, 
as we faw in the cafe of Becket, generally attended on his 
perfon. The vacant bifhoprics a©d abbeys were often left 
in his cuftody. 

A third court was that of the county or hundred, de¬ 
fended, it is thought, from the Saxons, the office of which 
was to judge between the vaffals of different baronies^ The 
fheriff, then called irifeount, prefided, an officer appointed 
by the king, and in ivhofe department, befides, it Was, to 
keep the pubjic peace, to (lock and improve the royal 
demefne, and to colle<ft the revenue. The greateft barons 
were obliged to attend the county courts, and to affift the 
fheriff in the adminiftration of his office; But the refort 
and bufinefs even of thefe courts, we fhall fee, were gra¬ 
dually abforbed by the extenfion of the royal judicature, 
iri the appointment of itinerant judges , by, which means, 
the whole judicial poivef was ultimately lodged, with the 
executive , in the hands of the 1 fovereign. 

The power of the Norman kings was alfo fupported by a 
great and independent ‘revenue, the principal branches of 
which were: — 

i. The royal demefm \>r crown-lands , which were very 
extenfive, and comprehended, befide manors, many 
of the towns and chief cities of England. As recorded 
in Domefday-book,* the royal manors, at that time, were 
fourteen hundred and ‘twenty-two; and we know that 
their number Was afterwards* much augmented. This 
demefne wa*s not legally alienable ; but it will be feen, how 
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wantonly it was fometimes difpofed of, and how arbitrarily 
refumed. 

* 

2. Efcheats; under w^gich term was comprehended, all 
lands which became veiled in the crown, by devolution, 
forfeiture, feizure, or fome fimilar title, that is, in 
default of heirs, or for crimes and breach of duty towards 
the fupcrior lord. Thefe efcheats the prince was per¬ 
mitted to alienate, though gradually they were confounded 
with the ancient demefne , which they contributed to extend. 

3. Feudal profits ; ’which were the reliefs to be paid, on 
the death of his ancellor, by every heir that held his lands 
by barony, or knightVfervice, that is, by every military 
tenant in capite , when he took pofleflion of his inheri¬ 
tance. Before Magna Chart a* thefe reliefs were not limited 
by law, and therefore often arbitrarily impofed.— Wardjhips 
were another feudal profit. During the nonage of his 
vaffals, the skjng received the revenues of their eftates, 
allowing what he thought proper for their education and 
maintenance; nor afterwards could they marry, either 
male or female, without his confent, to obtain which large 
l'ums were often given. 

4. The ferms of counties, generally let to the fheriff ; 
and of towns, burghs, and gilds, fituated in the royal 
demefne. 

5. Fines and amerciaments , of many kinds, in civil and 
criminal cafes, and for foreft-trefpaffes. Fines were reduced 
to three general heads: fines for liberties, that is, for grants 
and confirmation of liberties, or for franchifes and exemp¬ 
tions, of all which the infiances were numberlefs. — Fines 
in law-proceedings , that is, fines to have juftic*s and right; 

fines 
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fines for writs, pleas, trials, and judgments; fines for 

e W Shion or f Pf d ! n 8 the : fiaes for topping, or. 
delays of pleas, Trials, or j\idg|pents. Proceedings mod 
iniquitous,' but the fource of great wealth, to obviate which 
the forty-feventh claufc of Magna Chafta was decreed : — 
Fines of a mixed nMtfe', that is, for the king's favour, or 
that he would remit his difpleafure, for his aid and pro¬ 
tection, to be releafed out of prifon, and for acquittals in 
divers cafes, for leave to bold or quit certain offices, for 
permiflion to trade, to open mines, arid for many other 
things of a mifcellaneous nature. — Amerciaments ; which 
were levied fo,r crimes, trelpaffes, and defaults, the occa- 
fions of which were manifold, particularly under the head 
of the foreft-laws, when the king pofleffed fixty-cight 
forefts, thirteen cliaces, and feVen hultdred and eighty-one 
parks, in different parts of England, 

* 6. Aid; which was deemed an honourable fervice or 
duty, rendered by a free vaffal to his lord, and of which 
were three forts due to the crown, by common right. Aid 
to make.the king's elded fori c a knight, to marry his elded 
daughter* and tp ranfom his perfon when taken in war. 
Jt was paid by all the kihg'kImmediate; tenants, whether 
they held their fees by barony,or knight's fervice, or by 
ferjeanty, or by rent< fervice, Ibcage, brvOtfe^r fervice, of 
which many inftances will occurf The fums afffefied, generally 
per fee, at>d the mode of railing it, varied at different 
times. 

,7. Scutage: ihis alfo was a duty, or fervice, a riling' out 
of baronies and knights fees. It denoted fervitium Jcuti , 
the fervice of the fhield, and was rendered thus: —for 

every 
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every knight's fee, the fervice of one knight; an J as baro¬ 
nies were compofed of knights fees, they were charged 
according to the number of fees, whereof each barony, bv 
its original enfeoffment, did confid. The fervice of feutage 
was performed, either personally in the king's army, or by 
pecuniary commutation, as we faw in the war of Touloufe; 
and as the latter mode of difeharging it became ufual, the 
term feutage is often to be underftood to mean that pecu¬ 
niary commutation only, money in lieu of perfonal fervice. 
The fums alfelfed on‘each fee, and levied by the king's 
com million ers, were likewife very variable. 

8 . ’Tallage; which was a general duty levied on the royal 
elemefne, fometirnes called donum , fometimes ajjifa , and 
fometimes /adage, or carucage, that is, fo much for each 
hide or caruc of land, holden by bafe or inferior tenure. 
—A hide of land is generally thought to have been as much 
as a fingle plJ&gh could till in a year, or as much as would 
be fufficient to maintain a gentleman’s family for that time, 
and in this fenle mufl have varied according to the nature 
of the foil. A knight's fee feems to have confided of two 
hides of land, or of two hides and a half. 

cp Cujloms: thefe, from the obvious import of the word, 
were duties paid by merchants and traders, for their mer- 
chandifes imported or exported^ and for commodities 
conveyed along the Thames, and fome other rivers. But 
as the trade of the nation, excepting, perhaps, in the article 
of wine, was not great, no large revenue was railed from 
this quarter. 

I have dated the principal articles of the royal revenue, 
which, though confiderable in their general amount, 
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conftituied no fixed and Rated income, much of it arifing 
from incidental and varying profits. But the mode of 
aflefiment, as well as the funis affeffed, were generally vex¬ 
atious to the vafials, and the majefty of the crown was 
often villified by the unworthy practices, to which it had 
rccourfe, and the extortions of its minifters. Till the reign 
of Henry I. the rents from the demefne lands were ufually 
paid in provifions, and other fupplies for the houfehold; 
but thefe afterwards were commuted into money, which 
was carried into the treafury.—I wifh*to obferve that, what 
I have faid of the king and his immediate vafials, in regard 
to his feudal powers, and many of the branches of revenue, 
mult be applied to the barons and their vafials, in a fcale 
of co-ordinate fubordination. For they alio had their 
tenants, who held of them by fubinfeudation, and were 
therefore intitled to efcheats t to reliefs , to wardjhip , to fives 
and amerciaments , to aid , to feutage , and to Qfllagc, though 
the words thcmfelvrs are not, I believe, always applied to 
them. Nor were the borons lefs arbitrary,’ or lefs rapaci¬ 
ous, than their fupreme loid, by whofe conduct they formed 
ambitious to fquare their general deportment. 

The tenures introduced by the Normans gave ftrength to 

the kingdom. For the nobility were foldiers, paid and 

maintained by the lands they held; and their vafials were 

* w 

again foldiers, fupported by a fimilar arrangement. Thus, 
without the expence, and the danger to liberty of a Hand¬ 
ing army, forces fufficient to guard the country from inva- 
fion, 5 and to ferve the crown in foreign wars, were always 
kept up; and the refource feemed as fixed and exhauftlefs, 
as the lands themfelves on which they lived. Such a force 

alfo, 
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alfo, compofcd of men, vvhofe property in the realm, and 
wliofe rank in life, naturally interefted in the heft welfare 
of the country, was admirably, it fhould feem, adapted to 
watch the dt figtis of an ambitious monarch, and to oppof*. 
them: but then the fimq tenures, which gave them this 
power, too often likewife enabled them, turbulent and 
ambitious as they were, to difhub the public peace, to 
throw off their allegiance, and, within the bounds of their 
own domains, to exercife the tyranny the) would not 
brook in their foveragn. 

When the occafton called for arms, the king fummoned 
his barons nndtinants in captte , holding knights fees, to 
be ready to do their fervicc in his army, according to the 
number of their fees, and quantity of their tenure. The 
fummons was di reded to the fheriffs of the counties, and 
the place of rendezvous named, at which, on a hated day, 
they were to appear with their arms and horfrs. Each 
baron then, in like manner, fummoned his*own military 
tenants; and they waited on him in arms, ready to march 
at his command. Thus was the feudal army formed; hut 
the period of fervice, at their own charges, was of forty 
days only, after which they were at liberty to return home, 
or it became the duty of the king to maintain them. Thofe 
who did not obey the fummons w®r® # amerced. But as fuch 
armies were ill calculated for long wars, or for foreign 
fervice, the commutation often took place, which I men¬ 
tioned under the name of feutage , whereby large of 

money were raifed, and the prince was enabled topurchnfe 
a mercenary force, more fubfervicnl to his Will, and bettc i 
pradifed in military difeipline. When the tcnSni in 
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paid fcutagc to the king, he was entitled to have fcutage 
from his own tenants, for the military fees they held of 
him, and he might compel them by diftrefs.—The Spiritual 
barons, whofe fees were charged with military fervice, 
were not bound to perfonal duty. They fent foldiers in 
their head, or they fined to the king, that is, they paid a 
fcutage proportioned to their fees. But though exempted 
from the fervice of aims, as the canons of the church alfo 
ordained, and the decency of their profeffion feemed to 
require, bifhops, as we {hall fee, often appeared in the 
field, regardlcfs of the privilege which configned them to 
the inglorious occupations of prayer and preaching. Eccle- 
fiaflics who held lands in franc almoign , that is, under the 
obligation of praying for the foul of the granter or feoffer, 
were free from every military duty. Under this tenure the 
church held great poffeffions, to obviate the effect of which, 
the ftatute of mortmain was afterwards enaded. 

The navy , at this time, was very inconfiderable. During 
the reigns of the Saxon kings, while the nation was infefted 
by the northern corfairs, its maritime force is reprefented, 
on fome occafions, to have been raifed to an unparalleled 
height. But we know with what fuccefs the invaders re¬ 
peated their attacks; to fufpend which, a compofition was 
entered into, which funjeded the nation to an infamous 
tribute. This tribute was raifed by a hidage or land-tax, 
called danegcld , and which, though originally intended for 
the njrpofe, I have mentioned, continued to be levied, 
even after the conqueft, when invafions threatened, and by 
fome moderns has been improperly confidered as a fund for 
the perpetual fupportof the navy .'‘—The {hips of war, of which 

we 
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we read, were gallies , with one or two tiers of oars, to the 
prow of which was fixed a piece of wood, called a Ipur, 
defigned to ftrike and pierce the (hips of the enemy.—The 
cinque ports , by their tenures, and fome other maritime 
towns, were the principal fupport of the navy, unlefs on 
alarming occafions, when danegeld was levied. But the 
whole fubjetft is very obfeurely treated by the hiftorians of 
the age. During the reign of Hen%, w T ho was mafier of 
aJmoft all the French coaft, and when no invafion was 
apprehended, little'attention feems to have been given to 
naval concerns. We {hall behold his fon, in the pride of 
chivalry, failing to the eaft, at the head of a puiffant 
armament. 

In times antecedent to the coriqucft, various compila¬ 
tions had been made of the Englilh laws; but that of the 
Confeffor, as it was the la ft, and probably the moft coip- 
prehenfive, acquired the greateft reputation. What thel'e 
laws were, has never been fpecifically afeertained; becaufe, 
as it feems generally admitted, many, of them might rather 
be denominated cujloms , thah legal ftatutes, and, as fuch, 
would be more liable to change. That there was an unwritten 
law, received under the name of cujloms , is plain from the 
tranfa&ions of Clarendon; and to them the lapfe of years 
and the charters of kings, would.|^ve a more lafting liabi¬ 
lity. Whatever were the laws, either colle&ed or enadled 
by the confelfor, common , penal, or mixed , under the 
general denomination of cujloms , them the conqueror 
received and confirmed to the nation by a ftatufe, with 
fuch additions as he deemed benejictal. The fame code was 
confirmed by the fucceeding charters of Henry I, Stephen, 

and, 
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book I. and, as has been mentioned, of the prefent king. On this 
fubjed more will be faid hereafter. The common law of the 
land, therefore, was that of their Saxon anceftors, with 
fome additions and amendments, as the ftateof things might 
require; and it is remarkable that the Norman fettlers, 
with an uncommon prediledion, foon become attached to 
it. So well did its fpirit comport with liberty and the 
general rights of men $ 

Be^recsof The degrees of nobility have been fuccindly mentioned: 

i. Earls which was an hereditary honbur, originally con¬ 
ferred by the king, and limitted as to number by that of the 
counties, in which they held an official fuperintendance. 
Sometimes, by marriage or the courfe of defcent,*more than 
one earldom united in the fame perfon, rendering him, if 
fadious, a vaffal dangerousto the throne, and to the peace 
of the nation. Some earldoms, by original grants, were 
more powerful than others, as that of Chefter, which 
poffeffed, within its limits, almoft a regal jurifdidion. To 
every earldom was , annexed a 'barony, whereby their 
i *udal fervice, with iW feveral dependent -duties, was alone 
afeertained ; that is, the tenure of barony* and not of earl¬ 
dom, conflituted the legal vftfitdof the crown. Each earl 
was, at the fame time, a baron ; as were the bifhops, and 

fome abbots, and prior? pf orders.—-2. Barons; They were 

, * 

originally created by feoffment, the honour being properly 
territorial, and defeending to male or female iffue in a 
regular fucceffion, according to the right of primogeniture* 
Baronies were annexed to certain lands, and thefe were 
compofed of knights fees, charged with perfonal fervice and 
other burthens, agreeably to the number of the fees; for., 

whatever 
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whatever it was, either extent or value of the land, which 
determined this number, we find that the baronies were 
very unequally divided. Each.fee, as I have obferved, was 
charged with the. fervice of one knight. We read of 
baronies which confifted of three, ten, or twenty fees, and 
of others, as that of the fionour of Gloucefter, in the reign 
of king John, which confifted of three hundred and twenty 
feven. More than one barony migj|t be vefted in the fame 
perfon.—Befides the military fervice, to which every baron 
was obliged, in virtue of his fief, he was alfo bound to 
attend the king in his fupreme court, to affift in his judg¬ 
ments, and to give him faithful counfel, in the concerns of 
fiate and in the judicial proceedings with his peers. To 
what contributions, as a tenant in chief of the crown, he 
was liable, has been related. —Some nobles held their lands 
of the crown by grand-fejeanty, which was not always a 
military feryice, whereby they were bound to carry the 
king’s banner* or lance, to bear his fword at the coronation, 
or to be his fewer, his carver,, or bis butler. This was 
deemed the higheft and moft illuflrious feudal fervice, and 
the tenure, confequently, was moft honourable. So exalted, 
in the fpirit of the conftitution, was the idea entertained of 
royaltyJ 

But there was an honqyary dignity, whiph, in thofe days, 
could give a new luftre even to the crown: I mean, the 
order of knighthood , not now a novel inftitution, and which, 
in ks origin and obje<ft, partook of the religious and mili¬ 
tary chara&er. The ceremony of initiation, in' various 
countries, was very fimilar; the effential part of which 
feemed to confift, in girding the knight with his fword, in 

putting 
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putting on his feet a pair of gilt fpurs, and in ftriking him 
gently with a fword on the neck or fhoulders, whilft the 
minftrcls, with their fongs and mufic, graced the folemnity. 
At firft, none but kings and princes, and men of tried 
valour and approved virtue, were admitted to the honour: 
but as every knight had a power to make other knights, 
the number foon increafed, and the merits of the candi¬ 
dates were lefs fcrupuloufly regarded. Their occupations, 
independently of the romantic engagements they entered 
into, were excellently adapted to give “energy to |he prin¬ 
ciple of honour, and to teach the duties of war: even tho 
amufements of chivalry, in tilts and tournaments, were a 
perpetual difeipline and fchool of prowefs.—According to 
the number of fees which compofed his barony, each noble¬ 
man, as has been faid, was bound to furnifh his quota of 
knights; but from oftentation, or when his income allowed 
it, he retained many more in his fervice, as was related of 
Becket, in the war of Touloufe. They were his compa¬ 
nions in war, at the.chace, and in the feftive hours of 
domeftic amufements'f The knights were attended by 
efquires, who were themfelves candidates for, and were 
generally promoted, to the dignity of knighthood. It fhould, 
however, be noticed, that the rank of knighthood was 
that of gentry, and not'‘of nobility. In Latin they were 
called milites. — I muft alfo obferve that, as there were 
many knights-fees, that is, lands or tenements charged 
with military fervice, which were not annexed to baronies, 
they might be poflTelTed by the knights themfelves, or by 
other inferior tenants, who, in their own perfons, were 
bound to discharge the fervice. 


After 
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After the nobility and knights, came this order of men, 
who, as holding of the crown by the honourable fervice of 
arms, were themfelves deemed honourable. They formed 
the lower rank of gentry; but, not many years afterwards, 
they were compelled, under pain of forfeiting tlieir fees, 
to be girt with the fword of knighthood. — To the fame 
rank, in a lower degree, feem alfo to have belonged the 
other tenants of the crown, that is, fuch as held lands by 
foctage , or petit ferjedhty, and the inhabitants of cities, and 
boroughs, and caflles, who held of the king, under certain 
ftipulated fervices or rents.—The tenure of foccage , in pro¬ 
priety of expreffion, comprehended them.all; for it has 
been defined, “ that every tenure, which is not a tenure 
“ in chivalry, is a tenure in foccage.” What the word 
foe or foccage properly meant, has . not been clearly afeer- 
taihed; but if it be underflood in contradiftin&ion to military 
or knight's fervice, all ambiguity will be fufficiently removed, 
and the whole property of the nation will Be conceived as 
divided into knights fees and foccage tenures. Socmen are 
fometimes filled freeholders , (libere teiientes,) not as if they 
held their lands free from all charge of rent or fervice, 
(for, at this tithe, there feem to have been no fuch te¬ 
nures,) but in the fenfe juft mentioned, as not bound to 
military fervice. 

To this order Of men, in • a regularly descending fcale, 
fuccefeded the Various denominations of fubvaJJals , who. 
Hi all things, were the exa& counterpart of the tenants in 
chief of the crown. To fay more on the fubje<ft would be 
fuperfiuohs. A baron on bis domain, in the t diftribution 
of his property, in the order of his retainers and tenants, 
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book j, and In the exaftion of rents, fervices, and dues, was 

A 

the fovereign in miniature. 

After thefe came a race of men, who, placed oh the footing 
' of domeflic animals, poffeffed no better privileges than 
they. They were of two forts: filch as, having nothing 
they might call their own, termed villeins in grofs , were 
immediately bound to the perfon of their lord, and his 
heirs, for whom they worked, and by whom they were 
maintained: the others, called villeins regardant to a manor , 
to which they were annexed, rented fmall portions of 
land, at the will of their lord, for which they tilled his 
foil, and performed all other predial works. From their 
inability to quit their ftation arofe the peculiar hard (hip of 
their fervitude.—Thefe bondmen were, doubtlefs, of Saxon 
origin, having defeended, with their lands, to the prefent 
poffeffors. But it was fome mitigation of their Hate, that 
their lives and limbs were under the proto&ion of the 
king, (for a lord that killed his flave, was as liable to be 
punifhed, as if he had'killed a freeman,) and the few goods 
they poffeffed were fecured from all hands, but thofc of 
their mafters.—Every lord might infranchife his flave; and 
the laws and policy of the Normans were peculiarly favour¬ 
able to it. One of the laws of the conqueror enacts: “ If 
“ any one is willing to free his flave, let him deliver him 
“ by his right hand to the flheriff, in the full county court, 
“ and proclaim him difeharged by manumiflion, from the 
“ yoke of his fervitude; and let him fhew him the doors 
“ open and his way free, and put into his hands the arms 
“ of a freeman, namely, a lance and a fword: which being 

' v * 

** done, he is made a freemen.'* Alfo if a villein, who 

had 
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had fled from his lord, remained unclaimed, for a year and 
a day, on the king's demefne lands, he gained his freedom; 
or, for the fame time, in any privileged , that is, chartered, 
town, and had been received into their community, as a 
citizen.—Thus, as the jpraftice of infranchifements grew 
more frequent, the ignominious Rate gradually expired: 
thofe who held in villenage became copyholders, and the 
domeftic and predial flaves were made free fervants and 
labourers. The fun of liberty Ihone equally on all 1 !. 

The progreffive delineation of events, as it will receive 
light from the (hort {ketch I have exhibited, of the Anglo- 
Norman government and polity, fo will it ferve to illuftrate 
what, perhaps, may Rill appear too imperfed and obfcure 
in the description. Other matters will alfo arife to extend 
the view, to give harmony to the parts, and to complete 
the general plan. 

4 Madox Hid. of Exch. Tindall on Rapin. Hume’s Hifl. append. »i. Hift. 
of Hen. II. vol. ii. Hoveden, GervaGus, and others. 
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KING HENRY THE SECOND, 

With the E V E N T S of the Period. 

BOOK II. 

The primate cfcapes into Flanders,—Henry fends embajfadors to 
France.—They appear before Alexander.—Becked goes to Sens, 
and opens his defence, — Henry 9 s revenge,—A conference pro - 
je&ed. — Alexander returns to Rome.—Henry fufpedtcd of 
inclining to the antipope, is cleared by Foliot,—War with the " 
Welfh.—The bijhop of Lifieux writes to Bechet,—heretics pu¬ 
nched,—Bechet appointed legate, writes to the king,—Henry 
goes to France.—Appeals to Rome.—The primate pronounces 
his cenfures.—The Engli/h bifhops appeal, and addrcfs the 
primate,—He anfwers.—Writes alfo to Foliot,—Is driven from 
JPontigny.—John of Oxford 9 s embajjy,—Affairs of Italy and 
Rome,—Legates arrive in France,—Conferences of Gtfors and 
Argentan,—HoJlilitie$ in France and Flanders,—Death of 
Matilda.—Frederic efcapes from Lombardy,—Embajfy from 

Conjlan- 
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Conftantinoplc to Alexander.—Commotions in France , which 
end in a general peace.-~-Henry and the primate meet. — Sin¬ 
gular behaviour of Louis, and Henry's fears,—Nuncios arrive 
from Rome.—Various fruitlefs conferences.-—Severe ediBl of 
the king. — New commijjioncrs *appointed . — Prince Henry 
crowned.—Henry and the primate are reconciled.—Difficulties 
are raifed.—The primate returns to England.—Is effajjinated. 
—His character. 

book n. '“TITTHETHER from fear, which .deranges every fettled 
nfi4. VV purpofe, or from indetermination, or from a hope 
The primate that the purfipt of his enemies might be thus eluded, 
Flanders. Becket, on leaving the walls of Northampton, took his 

journey northward. It would be expelled, that he would 
make for the coaft neareft to the French Ihore. On the 
fecond day he arrived at Lincoln, a diftance of more than 
fifty miles,^yhence going to a hermitage in the fens, he 
refled three days. The retirement of the place gave him 
confidence; and here he planned his new route, changed 
his drefs to that of a common monk, and was called brother 
Chriilian. In this difguife, turning to the fouth-eaft, they 
again fet forward, travelling only by night, through unfre¬ 
quented paths, and, during the day, repofing in the cells 
of the neighbouring convents. They came to Eflray in 
Kent, a manor belonging to the priory of Canterbury, and 
not far from that city. For eight days he here remained, 
unknown to all but one priefl, while Herbert de Bofcham, 
the companion of his flight, and his hjflorian, was engaged 
in providing a fmall boat at Sandwich. In this boat they 
embarked,* and about the clofe of the evening of the fame 
day, landed not far from Gravelines in Flanders. It was 

the 
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the beginning of November, and about the fifteenth day 
fince his flight from Northampton, They were four in 
company a . 

Though the diftance from Gravelines was not more than 
a league, yet the mirey ro^d, for they were forced to travel 
on foot, added to the fatigue of the pafiage, foon exhaufted 
all the prjmate’s drength. It blew a dorm of wind and 
rain. Cold and wet as it was, he laid himfelf down on the 
ground: “ I can go no further,” faid he: “ get me fome 
“ affiflance.” They ’procured a horfe, and he entered 
Gravelines. At fupper, though he fat in the lowed place, 
it was obferved that their landlord eyed him with uncom¬ 
mon cuiiofity. His air and dignified manner, and the ge¬ 
neral cad of his countenance and perfon, raifed him above 
the level of ordinary men; and fame, befides, had already 
divulged it in the country, that the archbilhop of Canter¬ 
bury was flying from the perfecution of his enljlies. The 
good man communicated his .fufpicions to his wife, and 
they began to treat him with a refpt'td, ■ that gave him little 
plcafure. Their bed fruit, and greatefi delicacies, they 
“brought out, and placed them before brother Chridian. 
“Sit down by me,” faid the prelate to his landlord, hoping 
by the familiar offer to quiet his furmifes. He fellat his 
feet: “ I thank God,” faid he, ‘/that your lordlhip has 
“ deigned to honour my humble roof.” “ For whom then 
“ do you take me?” replied Becket: “ do you not fee 
“ that I am a poor monk, called Chridian?” “Take 
“ what name you will,” fubjoined the hod, “ I know you 
“ are a great man, and I believe the archbilhop pf Canter- 

* “ bury.” 
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“ bury.** Todiflemble any longer might be dangerous: 
he therefore frankly owned who he was, trufting, by the 
confidential avowal, to fecure his fidelity. : The heXt day 
they departed, and the hoft was their guide K 
The reader may wifti to know what alarmed Beckct, 
landed as he was on another (hore.—-Philip earl of Flanders, 
and Matthew, his brother, earl of Boulogne; besides being 
nearly related to Henry 1 by their mother Sibilla of Anjou, 
had many obligations to him. To the firft he had been 
guardian, during the abfcnce of his father on a pilgrimage 
into Alia; and for the other he had procured a wife, Mary, 
the only furviving child of king Stephen, and with her the 
rich earldom of Boulogne. Mary had been a nun, and 
even* abbefs of Rumfey in Hampfhire. Becket, at that 
time chancellor, oppofed the uncanonical meafure; but 
the lady confenting, Ihe was Rolen from her convent, and 
conveyedfl&it of England, with the approbation of the 
king.—For (hefe reafons, the primate could not rely on 
the protection of the earls ; nor did he know but already 
they might have been apprifed of his Right. 

After another fatiguing journey, on foot, they arrived at 
Clainharais, a convent hear, to St. Ofner’s. Here they 
were informed, that embafiadors from the king of England, 
had juft entered the walls. The primate; therefore, in- 
ftantly withdrew to a neighbouring hermitage,- leaving two 
of his companions to watch their motions. • The next day, 
the embaffadors proceeded on their journey, and Becket, 
being informed that there was nothing tafeaY, came out from 
his retirement, and was received. With every, teftimony of 

refped, 
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refpetft, into the abbey of St. Bertin, within the gates of 
the city c . 

As foon as it had been known at Northampton, that the 
primate had fecretly fled, Henry, much alarmed, took the 
advice of Iris council. They did not doubt but he would 
go over into France; and it was refolved to fend minillers 
to Louht an *d to the pope, who fliould accufe the archbifhop, 
and attempt to procure his depofttion. A fplendid embafly 
of prelates, clergy, and noblemen, was ordered inftantly to 
depart; and a proclamation was iflued, forbidding the 
fervants of the archbifhop to be mol eft ed, or his effeds to. 
be touched. Charged with the important commiffion, and 
loaded with prefents, which they were commanded to dif- 
perfe freely in the papal court, the embaffadors were on 
the fea the fame night as Becket, and on the fame evening 
were on the road to St. Omer’s. — They went firft to the 
king, who was at Compiegne, and presented the letters 
•they had brought from their matter. The'letters ftated, 
“ that Thomas , late archb\fkop of Canterbury , having fled 
44 from England like a traitor, his majefty was requefted 
44 not to admit him into his territories.” 44 Late archbijhop!” 
fa id the king, interrupting the reader; 44 and who then 
44 has depofed him?-—I, furely, am a king as well as my 
“ brother of England; yet I have not authority to depofe 
44 the loweft clerk in my dominions. I knew this Thomas , 
44 when he was chancellor to your king, whom he ferved 
“ long and faithfully; and this now *is his recompence, 
44 that, when he drives him from England, he fhall not be 
44 admitted into France.” The embaffadors hereon 

1 Vita S. Tho. 1 . ii. c. 5, 6. Gerv. an. 1164 . 
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b ook it. requeued that he would, at leaft, admonHh his holtnefs not 
i»c 4 . to give credit to the fuggeftions of Becket, againft their 
mailer. To this Louis would not engage hirafelf: they, 
therefore, left Compiegne, and repaired to Alexander at 
Sens 1 *. , - -• •?-/ 

♦i *■ 

The day after, came to Compiegne, Herbert de Bofcham 
and his companion, who, ftep by ftep, had followed the 
royal embaffy. “ Are fdh of the primate’s family?’’ faid 
the king, as they were admitted to his prefence* “ We 
“ are:** they replied. Louis embraced them; and they 
began their ftory, recounting the adventures of their jour¬ 
ney, and what their mailer had fuffered. ; The monarch 
lUtened with attention, and having taken the opinion of 
his council, he difmiifed themywith affuranccs to the arch- 
bi&op, that he had his protediony and might rely on a 
fecttre afyium hear to his throne. They haftened to Sens. 
Here were theking’s embafiadors; ahd their arrival brouglit 
no welcome news to the court of Alexander. The cardinals 
were awaaje how much it Was their intereft, not to irritate 
ib powerful and lb rich a prince as Henry ; and they faw 
the difficulties in which, by (hdwihjg. favour to-the primate, 
they ihould foon be involved; ' Befrdes, to aii of them, at 
leaft, his caufe did not feeni to be the caufe of God and 
their church. Already, 1 «.perhaps, fome part of the rich 
gifts, which the embaffadors bore, had been displayed 
before them. But Alexander, a prelate- bf greart firmnefs, 
and whofe general con dud, throughthis tTyirig cohtroverfy, 
will merit praife, admitted the primate's friends to a private 
audience, ^nd treated them with refpfed *. Yet never had 
■’ " ■■ . ■ the 

* Vita c. j, 7. Gcrv. ib. « Vita €.7, 8. 
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the Homan bilhop flood in a Situation, which demanded 
the exertion of greater policy, greater resolution, and * <'si* 
greater forbearance. By Supporting Becket, he would 
ex pofe himfelf, as things, then were circumftauceci, to tin* 
lofs of the papal chair; and in deferting his cauie, he would 
Sacrifice, what were deemed, the immunities and Sacred 
rights of the univerfal church. 

The next day, a confiftory, was -called, at which the car-^ Tho 
dinals affifted; and the embaffadors came to audience* andcr. 
They were the archbifhop of York, the hifhops of London, 
of Worcefter, of Exeter, and of Chichefter, with three of 
the king’s chaplains, and the eaii of Arundel, with three 
attendant barons, and , a numerous retiniie. Gilbert, of 
London then addrefTed his hoiinefs, 

“ It is you* holy.father, whom the care of the catholic 
“ church regards, that they who ad wifely may. find pro- 
“ tedion, and the unwife be punifhed. lie can have no 
“ claim to your approbation, who, confident in himfelf, 

** aims to difiurb the -concord of his brethren, the peace 
•• of the church, and our monarch’s giety. Lately, on a 
^ : !fcrivial occafion. a difiention arofe between the king and 
“ the priefihood, which,, by moderate means, might have 
“ been eafilyjextinguifhed. But my lord of Canterbury, 

* 4 following Jhia own counfei, anal jiot ours, proceeded too 
“ eagerly, not xjpnfldermg the malice of the times, and 
V what mifehief his violence might caufc., For himfelf and 
** us he wove a Snare; and had our confent gone with him, 

the evil -had been greater*, But becaufe we would not 
“ concur;with bis defigna* he has Sought to turn the blame 
** of his rafhncfs upon us, upon tire king, afid upon tlm 
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book ii . kingdom. Even, to increafe the odium, when no vio- 
ue*. •« lence was offered, or threats made, he fled, according 
“ as it is written, the wicked flee when no man purfveth” 
“ Brother,** exclaimed the pope, “ forbear*** “ My lord, 
“ I will,** replied Gilbert. “ I mean not on his account,** 
fubjoined his holinefs, “ but on your own.’* The bifhop 
was abaihed, and could proceed no.farther* ; f 
-The vain Hilary of Chicfeefter then rofe, and urging the 
?ame charge againft the primate, unfortunately, in the 
warmth of his inve&ive, ufed a wrong conjugation. “ A 
“ man of bis dignity,** faid he, “ ought (oportuebat) to 
“ have be»«ved otherwife.” The affembly laughed, and 
Hilary was reduced to filence* 

The archbiihop of York, observing how ill his brethren 
had fucceeded, fpoke with more difcretion. “To no one, 
“•holy father, are the manners and inclinations of the 
“ primate of Canterbury better known, than to me. 
“ Such has ever been his difpofit ton, that the refolution 
“ he has Once adopted, hewill not eafiiyrelinquifh. Where- 
* * fore it may be believed, that he has too Kghtly engaged 
“ is this obftinatc Conteft, from which no otherwesns, 
“ in my opinion, can reclaim him, than the weighty iriter- 
“ fere nee,ofyour focred authority.” : - ‘ 

“ There is no need of piany words,*? obferveid the bifhop 
of Exeter: “ The caufe cannot be determined, in the 
“ abfence of the primate: we therefore^alk for kgates, 
“ who may judge and decide between him 1 and our lord 
the king.** • ? ; J{ ... * .. *.* 

The earl of Arundel, Turrounded by his knights,, flood 
in the confiltory, and when the bifhops had concluded, he 

defired 
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defired to be heared. Silence was ordered. He came for- poor 11. 
ward, and in the Englifh language fpoke thus.—“ My lord* 

“ we illiterate laymen are utterly ignorant of what the 
11 bhhop6 have juft faid; wherefore, as well as we can, we 
“ muft durfelves declare what our eommiffion is. We 
44 come not here to difpute, or to caft reproaches on any 
“ man, particularly in the prefence of fo great a perfonage, 

“ to whpfe nod and authority the whole world, as in duty* 

44 bows the head. But we come, as is manifeft, to lay 
44 before you and the*Roman court, the devotion and love, 

“ which our lord the king has ever borne, and ftill bears 
“ to you. And who are we ? The greateft and moil noble 
* * whom all his dominions could fupply, archbilhops, bilhops, 

“* earls, and barons. Greater than thefe he had not, or 
“ he would have fent them, to atteft his reverence to you 
“ and to your church. To this we add, the fidelity and 
“ refped of our royal mafter, which yourfeif, in your exal- 
44 tation to the pontificate, firft experienced, .when to your 
44 will he fubmitted himfelf, his fubjeds, and ah his pof- 
44 fefiiens. Nor is there.we believe, in. the chriftian world, 

“ a prince more religjous qr devout tha%he, or who more 
“ defires, by gentle means, to maintaii the bleffings of 
41 concord. And my lord of Canterbury alfo, in his own 
44 degree and order, ikas well inftruded, and in the con- 
44 cerns of his charge is as difereet and prudent; though, 

44 as fome have thought, he may be fomedmes too keen and 
44 contentious. Were it not for the prefent difference, 

44 the church and ftate would be mutually happy in peace 
44 and concord; under fo good a prince, and lb excellent 
44 a paftor. It is therefore our earneft requefK, that you . 

44 would 
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aooKit, “ would apply your gracious endeavours to remove is 
11C4. “ difference, and to give us back peace and friendffeip.” 

The addrefs, which fpoke thegoodfenfe, the oq**ciliat- 
ing difpofition, and the courtly chara&er of . the, t noble 
earl, was received with general applaufe.,, Alexander re-* 
plied.-— “ My fon; the manifold and greatfavours which 
** the king of England has conferred on mo*: I well know, 
and they are ftamped on my memory. To make a due 
** return fpr thefe is my ardent wifh, and I wih do it on 
“ every occafion, as far as fhall be confident with my 
** duties to God. But you have afked for legates, and you, 
“ (hall have, them.”—For legates they had. indeed afked, 
but intending that they fjiould be fent into England, whi-. 
ther the primate alfo fhould return, and be there judged. 
The bijfliop of London therefore, having killed the pontiff's 
foot, requeued to know# with what powers the legates 
would.be fent f “ With proper powers#!* anfwered Alex¬ 
ander. 44 Yes ;** obferved the bifhop, “ but we beg they 
“ may decide the caufo without appeal.'* That,*’ faid 
the pope, “ , is my glory, which I will nqt ?giye to another. 
V And certainly^-j jndgriL i| fhall 

“be by ourfehtes.. dos» not/allow that we 

remand him into Engbeifl, fbere tp judged by his 
“ adverfaries among 'his enemies.” propofed, 

that they Ihould wait for the arrival of the archbifhop, - who 
would foon be at Sens. This they refufed<fo do* ailedging, 
that their matter had fixed a, day for. thrir return, The 
embaffadors were difconcerted, and droptfaaie words about 
the fchifm, and the intereft off he aptipopp; fthe cardinals 
were alarified, and propofed more lenient meafures; but 

Alexander 
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Alexander remained inflexible. They retired therefore, 
withoutthe pontiff’s blefimg, and departed for England f . 

The primate having Staid, fomfe days, at the abbey of St. 
Bertin, wa» advifed to go to Soiflons. Here be was 
vifited by the French monarch, who promifed him his pro¬ 
tection, and offered him the free ufe of the royal treafury. 
The prelate - thanked him, but refufed, at this time, his 
gracious offer. He proceeded to Sens. The cardinals? 
received him coolly ; but Alexander admitted him to his 
prefence, fympathifed’with all his feelings, and appointed a 
folemn audience for the next day. The next day the whole 
court affembled, and the primate thus opened his defence. 
—“ Though I pretend to no Superiority of understanding ; 
“ yet, furely, I am not fa weak, as, without caufe, to have 
“ quitted England and its king. Had I been difpofed to 
“ gratify his will in all things, my commands through his 
“ realm would have, been cheerfully obeyed. Whilftt in 
“ that mannerj I did Serve him, in what did not fuccefs 
“ crown all my wifhes? But wheftl adopted another con- 
“ du&, mindful of my profeffion and of* the duties I owed 

, , t 

“ to God, then begat! to cool the afff^ibn he had ever 
“ Shewn me; ; Still, even noW, Were 1 willing fO recede 
“ from my puepofe, I Should Wfcnt no mediator to plead 
“ my cattle. : The church of Canterbury was once deemed 
“ the weftetn fori; but its brightnefs is now obfeured. 
“ Rather therefore I would fuffer any torment and many 
“ deaths, than by dlflembling, countenance the evils to 
whkh, ' in thefe days. She is expofed. Left you Should 
“ imagine, I have wantonly, and from vain orientation, 

“ engaged 

. f Vit. c. 9. Gerv. Died. an. 11G.J. 
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44 engaged iri this contcfo' ? ycfofoives Ihall judge.” - So 
faying, he produced the copy of the cuftoms he had received 
at Cl atendon.' “ BeholdcOntlmiefd he, 'whltt- the 
44 lung of England has ena&ed againfi the fibei^^W^he 
44 church ! YourfclvCs vtrilt' tieUZ-itew?, ■ '■ ; ' , vvb€^i:%iS# ,:, Tafe 

44 conference, thefe I 3 V& may : he r tolerated?1 ,?: ; 

lire conflitutions were read f ;; wfceti, eve&' Vi ^y,''Who till 
UoW had oppofcd ; the eon- 

dud; and the court canle to anunanimous ref$utibn,That, 

. ' . *< 

in' the perfon of the pHrnate , the unwerfal church Jhould he 
Juccoured. Alexander more’fhan once perufed the ftatutes: 
then turning^ with great emotion* to Becket, he fevercly 
reprimanded him for IxhvS ftg fo weakly promifed to obey 
them. He added": 44 Though ajfldtigft thefe cuftoms, which 
** you have hiared, there be ttbne ^Bhd, yet fome there are 
44 which the church may tolefate^ 1 The^others have been 
44 condemned by ancient councilsfand^afe Contrary to the 
44 holy panons/’—The court proceeded feVerally to examine 
the articles; iib&hg w wh&t they : cffideniriM, and what they 
tolerated. The latter are but fix: the 2,6, 11, *3, 14, ?fi, 
as befbf^ ftated.^Th^tt addrSfibig the pftfmafo, Adtotorttder 
laid: 44 Tou weaily fell, ^deed, but *you rofe again; 
44 “ have fihee fuifered mu^ ind before you left England, 
“ applied to me for "the pardoll Of 1 ybttr'tranfgrefiion. 

Your repentance and the facrifices you have made, merit 
1 indulgence/’ 

On the following day, as the pbpe ktid^afdihkli there in 
a. more private room, tbe afcjbbiihbf) eiffered, abd thus 
acceded them, 44 My fathers and lords: Ib is no where 

“ lawful 


«« 


K 
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lawful* to fpeak untruly* • mu$h i£& m the prefence of 
*1. it freely, but with 

“ te«ff*. that it is py guilt which has brought thefe 
‘‘^roubles on the Engiifh church* , Iafcended into the 
Chrift, notb^tbe dopr* for it was. not a caaoni- 
“ cal eie&ioa wfeich calied me, huf the terror pf .fecular 
44 power which ...forced jot© in. Unwillingly, it is true, 1 
44 acceptedth© charge,yet itwa|*the will of man, and not ;. 
44 ©f God* . which induced me*. .What wonder then, if I 
“ have fucceeded for ill. However, as my brethren urged 
44 me, had I furrendered my fee, when the king threatened, 

44 how pernicious an example fhould I have left to the 
44 church. I deferred it to the jprefent hour. And now, 

44 making the acknowledgment you have heared,, and 
44 fearing for the event; iepfible* likewifq, how unequal 
44 my ftrength, is to the, burthen, left the flock, by my 
“ means, fhould perifh, which it is my duty to feed* into 
44 your hands, holy father, I refign my fee/* He took the 


ring from his finger, and gave it to the pontiff. The affem- 
W&pwmuchinayed,*•. . ^ v ' 

termination‘of 

this unhappy Confcroveriy, Alexander withdrew with 
the- catdinaby^.3$em W* ’fWfigltolSoin,. ...agshptfd, he might 
boprpyided' an§tjjkc .king’s anger being 
appealed* ,bf :!$©utd be mpre -eafily managed._ fjuch was the 
opinion of many. Others contended that, the example 
would pwod^i^ the church, if he who had protected 
b©r yp^ood evpty allurement, fhould be 

thp muft be compelled 

to refume his charge^ and we Will fupport thfc champion 


S 
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who has fought our battles* < The majority amoved' this 
opinion, and the primatewas t 3 ®ed^ whenMexander told 
him, how much they were now convinced of his add for 
religion, and of the purity of his motives j that what fault 
there might have been in his promotion* was cancelled by 
its acknowledgment and.by the refignation he -had made; 
that he reftored him to all his functions, which he might 
exercife with fecurity; that pradifed as he had been in the 
fchool of adverfity, they viewed him as a model for imita¬ 
tion, dear to God and men, dear to himfclf and to the 
Roman church ; in a word, that as he had been his fellow- 
fufferer and his affociate in perfecution, he would never 
defert him, as long as God fhould give him life. “ But as 
“ hitherto,” he concluded, “ you have lived in affluence ; 
“ and it is proper you fhould learn the leflons Which poverty 
“ only can teach, I commend you to this holy perfon, 
“ ((hewinghim the abbot of Pontigny who flood near*) that 
“ under his roof you may live in that firople form, which 
“ becomes an exile and the foldier of C hr ill. There, con- 
“ tent with little., pafs the days which remain, till coftfo- 
“ lation come, and peace once more revifit i*fc. Ip the 
“ mean time, be firm, and dppofe them manfully whofhall 
“ difturb the general concord.” Hegave him his bene- 
di<flion; and the primdtp, fbon afterwards, leaving Sens, 
with the abbot of Pontigny, retired with ham to his con¬ 
vent, a houfe of the Ciftercian order* fituated on the con¬ 
fines of Burgundy. He put on the coarfe habit of the 
order, and entered into the difciplineof the monaflic life h . 

It was about the beginning of December. 

v 

Vita c. 11, 12, 13. Gerv. ib. 
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»-'• lihtm bem>rmwtite tti relating mtfo tranfa&ions, befcanfe 
they leadioa'longferies of orents, and becaufe, befides 
that they are canou«, they ferve to develops the charade i s 
of men* with whom thereader mtift wifli tobe acquainted.— 
When the primate airwrqd in France, the profped before 
him was uncertain', rather he had every reafon to appre¬ 
hend, that the power and influence of Henry would 
raife up new enemies again!! him, and cool the ardor 
of his friends. The benign countenance of the French 
king diffipated, in part, tbefejdarms; but he knew the 
temper of the papal court, where his caufe muft be ultimately 
decided. Was he furethat Alexander himfeif, in the crilis 
l have deferibed, would rifk fo great a flake, when a tem¬ 
porary connivance, perhaps, might avert the evil? With a 
mind thus agitated, he opened his defence at Sens, and few 
orators, I think, have equalled him. He fays nothing ofthe 
Charges exhibited at Northampton, becaufe they were of a 
civil nature, and as they principally regarded himfeif, 
might, he feared, excite but a cool intereft in /the breads of 
his hearers. The ftatutes Of Clarendon he brings forward. 
Well was he aware of fheiroppafitioatto fome favourite 
maxims of *he Roman icourti Rut on them even he-dors 
not pronounce : <iie refers fhe decriion to'their own judg¬ 
ment. At once all minds are witfi-bim, and his caufe is 
pronounced toffee theircaufe and the caufe ofOod. 

When wc feehow peremptorily, and wi thoul difeuffion even, 
the major pact of thofe ftatuteshre pronounced to be edn- 
ttary to the eviddnt : difeipline *of the church, all fur pi if \ 
farely, mull Ceafe, ‘thatourprimate fhould fo reluclantly 
have fubmitted to them. And if, after this fubmiflion, he 

S 2 repented. 
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book ii . repented, and fought for pardon, in what was he cenfure- 
**64. able? Ignorantly, or from motives ofintereft, or of policy, 
or of adulation, it was aflerted, that they were the ancient 
cuftoms of the realm. It could not be ; nor was there any 
prefeription in their favour. The: temper of Lanfranc, (in 
the reign of the conqueror,) is well known ; but more than 
that, can it be imagined that Anfelm, firm as he was for 
the immunities of the church, would have given his /auc¬ 
tion to thefe pretended cufloms? Yet from his time princi¬ 
pally, the reign of Henry I. it is faid, they claimed their 
origin. I touch not the fpirit of the flatutes, nor their 
rational tendency. The maxims of the twelfth century, 
in church as in ftate, are not to be cfiirnated by fueh mea- 
fures, as fucceeding ages or ourfelves have thought it expe¬ 
dient to adopt. 

Becket having engaged the Roman court to condemn the 
cufloms of Clarendon, and to efpoufc the general quarrel, 
thought the moment favourable to a more per/onal enquiry. 
He knew how much it was his enemies wifh to procure his 
deposition, and that every artifice would be ufed to effed 
it. Nothing could fa radically obftrud their defign, as a 
folemn confirmation of his eledion, by the pontiff and the 
Roman court. He refigns, therefore, the fee of Canter¬ 
bury into their hands, and does it in a manner to route 
their feelings, and to command their intereft. Ip a moment 
of depreffion, feme remorfe might have arifen from the 
undue influence, which, he fays, raifed him to the fee; 
but it will appear that, he did not always view it in fe 
unfavourable a light. It might alfo be that, fatigued by 
troubles, and feeing no piofped of happier days, his mind 

recoiled 
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recoiled from the conteft, and wifhed. for repofe. However book ii . 
this may have been, he was rciaflated in all his honours, 
appl'iufe was given to his conduct, he was pronounced the 
champion of the church, and the pontiff, by a folemn 
promife, engaged to be his protector.— If the piimab.'s 
mind, naturally inflexible, from this accumulation of 
incidents, became more firm ; if, fiom this time, more 
than ever, he con fide red the cayfe as highly facrcd, ht 
which he was embarked; if a tincture of holy zeal or oJ 
emhufiafm, to wbic*h, before, he was perhaps a (hanger, 
began to warm bis thoughts, to invigorate his expreffions. 
and to precipitate his actions, the eflect was but natuial, 
and fliould caulc no furprife. The retirement of Pontigny 
would co-operate with the general 'upreffion. 

The return of his minifleis from their ineffectual embaffy, II<m ' * r: ‘ 
bu‘ more than that, the news of the protection the piimate 
had ifc:aivod from the French monarch, and from the 
par.. l couit at Sens, blew into a flame th? fiery foul of 
Henry. He confifcatcd the eftates of the archbifhop, and 
of diofe who had followed him, or had abetted his caufe. 

To forrefpond with him, or to aflffl; hint in his exile, was 
dec dared to be criminal; and he forbad his name to bu 
mentioned in the public prayers of the church. Nor was 
he yet fatisfied. By a general prolcription, all his relations, 
friends, and dependents, without difiin&ion of fex or age, 
were exiled, to the number of nearly four hundred perfons. 

Their lands alfo and goods were feized ; and an oath was 
exacted from them, that they would go, without delay, to 
the archbifhop, that he,might be burthened with the chaige 
of their maintenance, and fuffer from the fpectikle of their 

diftrefs. 
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dift refs.—The exiles crowded to Pontigny, and its folitude 
was difturbed by their cries. Soon, however, a general 
compaflion was raifed. The pope ufed his intereft; the 
king of France gave them his protection; Becket wrote 
letters to all his friends; and even as far as Sicily, an afy- 
lum was opened to the diftrefled'. — Wonderful, indeed, 
it was, that the king, in his anger, iliould fo far have loft- 
fight of the moft obvious policy, as to adopt a mcafure, 
which could only exalt the primate’s caule, and bring down 
infamy on his own. I fay nothing of the cruelty of this 
indiscriminate proscription. 

A rupture was now apprehended between the kings of 
France and England. The countenance Ihewn to Becket 
had much irritated .the latter, and befides, .Louis having 
married his Other daughter by Eleanor, to his brother in 
law, the count of Blois, had invefted him with the high 
office of fenefchal, regardlefs of the rights of the earl of 
Arijou, to whom it belonged. Henry was earl of Anjou. 
Lefs provocations than thefe were, at that lime, fufficient 
to kindle the flames of war, and to lay kingdoms wafte: 
but, fortunately, fuch quarrels were as fuddenly termi¬ 
nated, as they were precipitately begun, Matilda who, 
as has been faid, redded conftantly in Normandy, faw the 
riling ftorm, and wifhedko avert it. She fent a melfenger 
to Alexander, requefting that he would mediate between 
her fon and Louis, with an intimation that peace, flic 
doubted not, might thus be reftored to the Englifh chuich. 
The pope accepted the chriftian office, and prevailed on 
the kings tp meet at Gifors: but the interview was fruitlefs. 

Among 
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Among other matters of difeuffion, they debated the affair 
of" the primate. HerUy infilled, that his fubmiffion fhould 
be abfolute, and that Louis fhould no longer proted him. 
To this the latter would not confent: they parted there¬ 
fore.— A conference was then propofed between Henry 
and the pope; to which the king agreed, provided Becket 
were not prefent. The archbifhop, however, by letter, 
difluadcd his holinefs from the interview, alluring him that, 
without an interpreter, (killed in the king’s language, and 
acquainted, as himfclf was, with his charader, he would 
be circumvented by his fubtilty. “ Give this anfwer to 
*• your king,” then laid Alexander to the meffengers who 
waited, “ tliat the Roman church has never, at the com- 
“ maud of princes, refuted her protedion to any one, 
•• pai ticularly when exiled in the caufe of juftice. To fuc- 
“ corn* the oppreffed, againft the violence of their enemies,' 
“ however great and powerful, is a privilege granted from 
“ above to the.apoflolic fee k .” The proud reply, which a 
fortunate turn in his circumftanccs feems to have didated, 
put an end to the projeded conference. Henry haflened 
hack into England, whither affairs of moment called him; 
and Alexander prepared to return to Rome,. 

The Romans, fenfible, at laft, tfyat the abfence of their 
bifhop with his court, wa$ prejudidaf to them ; urged, be- 
fides, by the admonitions of the cardinal vicar, and by the 
fums of money he largely diflributed; foon after the death 
of Odavian, had requefted Alexander to return to the 
chair of St. Petcrr. He took the advice of his court, and 
of the kings who had proteded him in their territories. 

The 
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The latter particularly, whofe realms had felt the burthen 
of his prefence, were of opinion, thil he fhould inftantly 
comply with the wifhes of the Roman people. He left 
Sens, in the beginning of the month of April, immediately 
after the feaft of ealter, and palling flowly through the 
provinces to the fouth, by Paris, Bourges, Clermont, and 
Pui, came to Montpellier, which he left in the month 
of Auguft, and embarked, with his court, at Maguelone. 
The elements, it is faid, and the machinations of his ene¬ 
mies, obltruded his voyage; but he landed fafe in the port 
of Medina. His friend and valfal, William of Sicily, 
received him with his wonted kindnefs, loaded him with 
prefents, and ordering a red-painted galley to be prepared 
for his holinefs, and four others for his attendants, he fenl 
the archbifliop of Reggio, with a train of his nobles, to 
cfcort him triumphantly to Rome. The Roman people 
came out to meet him, and he entered the city amidli the 
warmeft congratulations of the fenators, citizens, and 
clergy. But it was the 21 ft of November, after a journey 
of more than feven months *. 

In the month of May, Frederic had held a diet at Wurtz- 
bourg in Franconia, where himfelf, the princes of the 
empire, and many of the German prelates, folcmnly 
pledged themfelvcs by oath, to fupport Pafcal, and never 
to acknowledge Alexander. Emballadois from Henry were 
at Wurlzbourg, Richard of Ivelcheltcr, archdeacon of 
Poitiers, and John*of Oxford, a chaplain to the king. In 
a moment of irritation, Henry had propofed, it Icons, to 
fend' a more folemn rmbalfy. What infinuTtiops his 

mrffrngrrs 
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meflengers had received, or what they propofed, in their book n. 
matter's name, to the diet, is uncertain. The empeior, 
indeed, in a circular letter, afferis, that they took the 
oath, juft mentioned, and renounced all obedience to 
Alexander, for the king^and the realm of England. But 
this is afterwards contradicted, on fuch good authoiity,. as 
to make it evident, either that the embaffadors exceeded 
their commiflion, or that Henry was afhamed of an order 
he had precipitately given, to frighten the pontiff into a 
weak compliance with his wilhes m . 

Alexander, while on his journey, beared at Clermont of 
thefe tranfatflions, and immediately wrote to the bifliop of 
London, the confidential friend arid fpiritual director of 
Henry. He complains that the king, by communicating 
with fchifmalics and men notorioufly excommunicated, 
had abandoned the church, which he perfecutetj in the 
perfon of the primate of Canterbury. He therefore orders 
Gilbert, that he join the bifliop of Hereford, (the learned 
Robert de Melun,) and that they both labour to reclaim 
Henry to his former veneration for the holy fee, that he 
neither hinder appeals or journeys to Rome, and that he 
reflore the archbifhop". It is dated the tenth of July. 

Gilbert replied; That with his brother of Hereford, 

agreeably to the orders of his hgfinels, he had waited on 

the king,, even when, at the head of his army, he was 

marching into Wales, and had laid his paternal remonftrances 

before him, in all their truth and ftr.ength of colouring. 

With many thanks, fays he, he received your correction. 

and replied with great tnodefly to each article:—that his 

* 
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b ook ii. mind has never been turned from you; and that while you 
»«* 4 * continued to behave as a father to him, he would make a 
filial return, and would humbly obey you, not forgetting, 
at the fame time, what he owed to himfelf, and the dignity 
©f his crpwn; — that if he has not fhewn you the fame 
relped as formerly, the reafon was; that, having aided 
you, as he had done, when you wanted bis fuccour, you, 
in return, had hardly complied with a fingle petition he 
had madethat ftill he remained immoveably fixed in his 
obedience to you; wherefore, that he will hinder no one 
from vifiting the Roman court, nor hitherto, he fays, has 
he ever done it.—With regard to appeals; That he confi- 
dcrs it as an ancient privilege of his realm, that no clerk, 
in a civil caufe, (hall go out of his kingdom, unlefs he {hall 
have firft endeavoured, by his authority, to obtain legal 
juftice, but that, when this has been done, he may freely 
appeal to you, nor will he oppofe it. — That, though he 
knew the emperor was a fchifmatic, he had not, till now, 
beared of his excommunication; that in his tranfac'lions, 
however, with him, he would abide by the judgment of 
the EnglHh church.—That he had not expelled the primate 
from his realm; and that he was free to return as he had 
freely departed, whenever it fhould pleafe him, provided 
he were difpofed to make him the fatisfa&ioh he had de¬ 
manded, and to obferve the royal cuftoms to which he had 
fworn.—The bifhop concludes by entreating his holinefs to 
proceed with the greateft moderation; and he tells him 
that feverity may drive the king and many of his people 
to withdraw from his obedience 0 . The king, he obferves, 

may 
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may be foftened by mildnefs, and be conquered by admo~ BOOK ,T - 
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ni lions and patience. nt t - 

About the fame time, another letter, nearly in fimilar 
terms, was written to the cardinals by the king, or .rather, 
by Foliot in the king’s rfame.—The pope was pleated, and, 
in afecond epifUe, thanking the bilhop for bis fervices, • he 
entreats him often to repeat his good advice to Henry, and 
to take for his co-adjutors the archbifhop of Rouen, the 
bifhop of Hereford,, and the emprefs Matilda ; nor does he 
forget again to recommend to him the caufeof the primate. 

He was then juft embarking on the Mediterranean fea. 

The archbiftiop of Rouen thus wrote to Henry, cardinal 
prieft of St. Nereus: “ For our lord, the king of England, 

“ I can fecurely anfwer, that by himfelf, or by his mef- 
“ fengers, he never fwore or promifed to the emperor, to 
“ adhere to the antipope, and to relinquifh Alexander. 

44 And this I alfo know, that, in regard to the matrimonial 
“ treaty, to effed which the Germans laboured much, 

44 Henry would make no conceffions, but what Ihould be 
44 confident with his obedience to Alexander and the 
“ church. The emprefs, however, and myfelf, haveftre- 
£ ‘ nuoufly jnfifted that he make all hafte to remove this 
44 fiigma from his honour.” 

The marriage, here fpoken of? was between Matilda, 
the eldeft daughter of the king, and Henry, furnamed the 
.Lion,, whojn l have more than pnee mentioned, duke of 
( Saxony and, Bavaria, to whom, in thfe luftre of his family, 
and except of his dominions, few kings were equal. But 
in. porfonal endowments of mind and body., perhaps, he 
turpafled them all. An erabafly waited on the king, at the 
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head,of which was the archbifhoppf Cologne, the favourite 
of Frederic, and his principal minifter.. They, were received 
with extraordinary honours, and the duke’s propofal was 
accepted. It is alio faid that an alliance was, at the fame 
time, agreed on between the emperor and Henry. The 
carl of Leicefter only, the grand jufliciary, either becaufe 
he difliked the match, or probably from a confcientious 
motive, refufed all communication with the embalfador, 
who was the chief abettor of the fchifm, and then excom¬ 
municated by Alexander. After his departure, the altars, 
on which he, or his chaplains had officiated, were overturned 
by the people. So much was the nation attached to the 
caufe of Alexander P.—The piincefs, now an infant, was 
not conduced to her hufband till three years afterwards. 

Impatient of further contraul, but pretending that the 
earl of ChepRow had aflaffinated his nephew, and forgetful 
of the fealty he had lately fworn to Henry, Rhees ap 
Gryffyth, king of South Wales, a fourth time drew the 
fword againft his lord, and, by his fpirited exertions, ioou 
united into one grand confederacy all the princes of the 
land. Such unanimity, for many years, had not been feen.. 
The powers of North Wales were commanded by Owen 
Gwyneth ; thofe of the South by Rhees ,ap Gryffytli; and 
under the flandard of Owen Cyveliock and the five ions of 
Madoc ap Meredyth, Rood the men of Powis.-land. Henry 
had been apprifed of the ftorm, but well aware bow difficult 
it would be to Rem its fury, he had taken time, to colied a 
large army even from the difiant provinces of his dominions. 
With this formidable I10R, he entered Wales, in the month 
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of July. Hoping that the terror of his approach might 
break the confederacy, and induce fome of the princes to 
join him, he encamped near Ofweftry. But they remained 
all conftant, all intrepid; in numbers little inferior to the 
king, and by the natural ftrength of the country decidedly 
his fuperiors. The two armies approached. Henry advanced 
to the river Ciereoc, and fearing fome ambufcade, lie 
ordered the woods to be cut down, which covered its 
banks. His vanguard* in which he had polled the flower 
of his army, was inftantly attacked, and a bloody adion. 
enfued. But the Englilh prevailed, and gaining the river, 
the king patted it, and again encamped at the foot of 
Benvin, one of the highefl mountains in Wales. On* the. 
top of this mountain, and on its tides, as a lowering cloud* 
hung the Welfh army. Henry was foon fallible, how inv 
puulently he had advanced: the enemy wouldnotxome , 
to a&ion ; but they cut off his provifions, anddlyiug parties' 
ha railed his troops whenever they attempted'to move, A 
want of viduals and forage was foon felt. In addition, 
violent and incefTant rains fell for fome days, which iu 
torrents poured down into the vale, where the Englilh lay. 
They were compelled to retire ; and, in his retreat, Henry 
aeded a feene of impotent cruelty, which would have dii- 
graccd a tyrant. The hoflages he had received, at the lad 
fubmilfion of the Wcllh princes, were Hill with him : the 
eyes of thefe unfortunate youths he now ordere d to be put 
out.; and among them were two fons of .Rhees ap Gryffyth, 
and two of Owen Gwyneth. 

Made fenliblc, at la 11 , which expeiience fliould have,, 
fbdner told him, that the Wclih could not be conquvnd 
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by the mode of attack he had adopted, the Englifh monarch 
refolved to revert to the plan of operations, which he had 
before pra&ifed with fuccefs. This was, to land his troops 
along the coaft, and defolate the country. He marched to 
Chefter, commanding his (hips''to be colle&ed. But, in 
the midtt of thefe preparations, fuddenly he broke up his 
eamp, and difcharged his, army, leaving his cattles in Wales, 
and the neighbouring counties, expofed to the fury of an 
infulting and exafperatcd enemy. What were his fears, or 
what his motives, the hittorians of the age do not tell us; 
nor can it be at all conjectured, from any circumftances 
of the times. It fhould feem, as if he preferred the war of 
controverfy with his primate, to the bold refi(lance of ap 
Gryffyth and his hardy allies. But his reputation and in- 
terelt fuffered by the event: for the Welfh princes, fepa- 
rating their forces, marched againft the dilfcrent cattles 
which belonged to the Englifh, and fome they demolifhed,. 
and fome they preferved. Wales was again independent n. 

Henry foon experienced another mortification. Ambiti¬ 
ous as he was of his own aggrandifement, and that of his 
family, his mind had long indulged the pleafing hope, that 
the united crowns of France and England might poflibly 
defcend to his children. His eldeft fon was married to the 
princefs of France; S!n& Louis was advanced in years, and 
had no male iffue. But the airy dream now vanifhed. On 
the twenty-fecond of Auguft was born Philip, furnamed 
Auguftus, a prince fent by providence to exalt the French 
name, and to humble even Henry, in his latter days, and 
the houfq of Plantagenet., The joy of France, on the 
event, was unbounded. The 
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The order of time, and the important contents, permit book ii. 
me to give the fubftance of a letter, which the bifhop of »* f> s- 
Lifieux, with whom the reader is acquainted, a prelate 7 »><• bifh<» P «,f 

*• * Liiiei!* writes 

well verfed in the politics of the court of England, wrote '<-> Be.kn. 
to Bccket. He, whom the controverfy interefts, will par- 
don the abrupt infertion.—“ Men,** fays he, “ who pre- 
** tend to fathom the intention, did once believe that you 
“ were actuated by ambition, and that your objetft was to 
** extend your own power, and to vie with majefty: that, 

“ therefore, you had Tefifted your fovereign’s commands, 
hoping that others might be awed by your example. It 
“ was reported, that you had faid among your friends, 

“ that his inconliderate youth was not to be flattered, 

“ but to be vigoroufly repreffed: that you were beft ac- 
*J quainted with his difpolitions, and that he was confcious 
“ how ncceflary you were to him. Thcfe refledions w r ere 
“ repeated to his majefty; when he angrily obferved, that 
#i as his dignity was at ftake, he muft exert pll his power 
** andaddrefs; ‘for that you were, not a man to recede 
** from your purpofes.—But every doubt, which was on 
** our minds, is now diffipated, and the puiity of your 
** motives is become fo evident, that honeft men are 
** rejoiced, and your enemies are confounded. Juftiee 
“ and the liberty of the church yo« preferred to every 
earthly emolument; for had you confcnted to thcfe new 
“ abufes , not only might you have lived in peace; you 
“ might have reigned with your prince. Yet even in the 
“ caufe you fupported, you would have proved invincible, 

** had not they deferted you, whofe duty it was to have 
“ remained firm. Their weaknefs gave courage to your 

“ advcrfarics. 
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book u. “ adverfaries. You even expofed your life: but it feems 
“ that there the king was indulgent, and had not loft all 
“ aifedion for you. He ftrovc to intimidate you into 
“ compliance. He could have hindered your cfcape from 
“ England; and remaining there, nor would you,have had 
“ lb much power againft him, nor would his enemies have 
** had occafion to revile him. 

“ Often confider what your caufe is ; who is your oppo- 
“ nent; and who are your protedors. Your caufe is 
“ manifeftly juft, 11 nee you contend for the liberty of the 
“ church, which cannot be attacked without interefting 
“ our faith.—But you have an opponent, who caufes dil’- 
“ tant nations to tremble by his policy, his neighbours by 
M his power, and his fubjeds by his l'everity: .whom prof- 
“ perity has rendered fo irritable, that a common failure 
“ in politenefs he deems an infult. Byfubmiflion, indeed, 
“ and patient forbearance, he may, fometimes, be ma- 
“ naged; but he will not brook the leaft conllraint, that 
*‘. his own will may feem to be his only guide. So much 
4< does he look for praxfe, as even to be charmed by flat- 
“ tery. — This it was that drew your fuffragans fo baftly 
from you. Rely not, therefore, on them, for having 
“ caufed the divilion ; they are not inftruments to cfFed a 
“ reconciliation.—The inferior clergy, for the moft part, 
“ love you much; but the fear of baniftiment withholds 
‘* them; and they are contented to figh, and iri ferret to 
** exprefs their wifhes for your fafety.—As to the nobility, it 
“ is well known, 'that they have formed, as it Were, a con- 
** fpiracy againft the church, in all things lo oppofe her 
** honour and advantage. At their dxpcnce, they are 

“ perfuadtd, 
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“ perfuaded Hie acquires wealth and dignity. When an 
44 occafion, they deem favourable, offers, then appeal's 
44 their ardour; while they pretend, it is the interell of 
“ the ft ate only, which they contend for. They fay; the 
“ king fhould not govern with lefs dignity than his prede- 
44 ceffors, who were lefs powerful than he; and every 
“ attempt they made, however contrary to religion and 
“ reafon, thefe men pretend was a part of the royal pre- 
44 rogative. By flattery they prevail on him to engage in 
“ contefts, hoping in fad, that his power may be weakened 
44 in the quarrel; and that themfelves fhall recover their 
“ Jofl privilege of tranfgrdfing the laws with impunity. 

44 When you confider the afliftance you may draw from 
“ ftrangers, with me you muft allow, that their firft offers 
44 are gracious and abundant; but that the warmth of 
44 their friendfhip foon cools. Great moderation, there- 
44 fore, and abflemioufnefs, are neceffary.—Lofe not cou- 
44 rage from the view of a probable continuation of adverfe 
44 fortune; nor let a confcioufnefs of the equity of your 
44 caufe, give obftinacy to your refolution. What is not 
44 criminal, and really dangerous to religion, that bear 
44 with. When you cannot coned, diflemble for a time. 
44 Things do not always remain in J,he fame ftate; and 
4 - God, as he pleafes, turns the hearts of kings. Should 
44 a favourable occafion offer, receive it with open arms: 
44 and if an accommodation be propofed, difeufs not its 
44 terms too nicefy, left it generate altercation. Reft on 
“ general conditions; and be fatisfied, if nothing be ex- 
“ prefsly mentioned, which may affed the liberty of the 
44 church. Look not for triumph in the eyes of men; on 
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“ the contrary, permit his majefty to enjoy the honour of 
44 vidory, provided your own confcience give you praife 
“ before God. 

44 As to myfelf, be perfuaded, I will ferve you faithfully 

“ and as a friend ; for I know that you facrifice your fortune 

4,4 and your perfon for us. But it will be neccflary that, 

44 outwardly I appear your enemy. If thought your friend, 

44 I fliould neither be believed nor be attended to. By 

44 counterfeiting I fhall ferve you more effedually. Do 

« 

44 not lofe courage. The king is foon to return into Nor- 
44 mandy, when your friends will be better able to manage 
44 your concerns with him. They fay, he is become more 
44 tradable, owing to fome apprehenfionshe entertains of the 
44 French monarch and of his fubjeds here. Nor is he in- 
44 different to the indignation of the pontiff, whom he 
“ condud has irritated. In England, fo difturbed, by your 
44 abfence, is the ftate of government, that neither civil 
44 concerns, nor thofe of the church, are duly adminiflered. 
44 The whole order of'things is confounded. Farewell; 
44 and if you mention the contents of this letter, take care 
44 to conceal my name r ” 

The good fenfe of this epiftle, the advice it conveys to the 
primate, the view it exhibits of the king’s difpofitions and 
of the general ftate of parties, and its uncommon perfpi- 
cuity of ideas and precifion of language, are admirable. The 
caufe of Becket, when thus delineated by one who knew it 
well, and who was attached to Henry, will ceafe, I truft, 
to prefent thofe odious features, with which it is generally 
portrayed. The original, which I have greatly abridged, 
in every view is an excellent compofition. 
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Nor can I omit another event.—Certain German heretics 
were examined before a fynod at Oxford, which had been 
convened for the purpofe. They were of the fed. of thoie, 
who, in the fouth of France, foon acquired the name of 
Albigenfesy and had come into England, about thirty in 
number, men and women, to diffeminate their doctrines. 
At their head was one Gerard, whom they regarded as their 
mafter, a man of fome learning; whereas his difciples were 
illiterate and limple nifties. One profelyte they had made, 
a female, though they had been fome years in the country, 
when they were apprehended and caft into prifon. The king 
would not releafe them, nor punifh them, unexamined; 
but convoked a fynod. Before it the Germans were brought, 
and being afked, what their belief was? Gerard, in the 
name of the reft, anfwered; “ that they were chriftians, 
“ and venerated the do&rine of the apoftles.” They were 
then examined particularly, on the feveral articles of faith; 
when, by their anfwers it appeared, that they rejected bap- 
tifm, the eucharift, and marriage. Regarding the perfon 
of Chrift, their belief was orthodox. Being preffed with 
texts of fciipture, they laid, 44 that they believed as they 
“ were taught; but. would not difpute about their faith.” 
Achnoniflied to repent, they dcfpifejl the counfeJ; and when 
menaced with punifhment, they *fmiled, and replied: 
“ Blelfed are they who fuffer perfecution for the fake of 

rightcoufncfs, for their’s is the kingdom of heaven.” The 
bilhops, therefore, condemned them Ss heretics, and de¬ 
livered them to the king to be punifhetl. He command* d 
ihcm to be branded on the forehead with a hot .iron, to be 
publicly whipt, and be expelled from the town ; and lie 
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forbad hU fubjeds to receive them into their houfes, or to 
give them any relief. They fubriiitted t6 their fentence 
With Wonderful alacrity; and Gerard received an additional 
fligma on J the chiriJ Their deaths being then torn off 
to the Wkift, the remaining part of the fentehed "was 
cruelty executed. It was whiter, and ho one givih^'them 
the leaf! afiiftance, they all perifhed miferablf , Oiif cohn- 

i , i , r . . ' . ' -t , 1 *' 

trywoman, by a timely recantation, efcaped th£ ! thf£afcri* d 
punlfhment. Thefe, fays the hiftorian,' were the fi ;7 h c- 
taries, who, lince the expulfron of the Britohs, had ednit 
into England; and the pious rigour , he thinks, ‘would prove 
a bar to the ingrefs of others*. At that time to become a 
reformer, demanded the fpirit of a hero or df a madman. 

Alexander, foon after his return to Rome, mindful of 
the champion he had left at Pontigny, appointed him his 
legate m England, thus invefling him with all the powers, 
whidi belonged to his immediate teprefentative. Only the 
diocefe of York was exempted from his jurifdi&ion. The 
notification of this appointment was immediately font to 
the biihop of London, by the primate, and with it letters 
from, himielf, addreffed to many of his fuffragans. The 
packet, while felbert was at the altar. Was put into his 
hands by a flranger. Alarmed at the contents, he wrote 
to the king, expreffing the anxiety of his mind. “ But 
“ when the pope commands/* fayslie,'** nO appeal can 
« avail; nor is there any remedy : we mu# obey.' " We 
“ are commanded to fuhmit to hiS legate; thofe* 

“ to reftitution, who, by your order,’ have received the 
“ revenues of hiis clergy, abfeiitwith him ;' arid to : Called 

“ the 
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“ the peter-pencqwhich is clue to his holipefs* , VJff jtbrcnjif 
“ ourfelves at your feet,. requefting we may be perrpitted 
“ to obey thefe orders* But ! advile, fhould the primate’s 
“ letters be found to contain, apy thipg contrary to the 
“ cuftoms of the realm* that your njajefty coiuipand th^ 
“ bilhops inftantly to appeal to the pope, or to. the legates 
** he fhall appoint*.’* : T 

The primate's life in his convent is warmly delineated by 
his hiftorians. The day he fpeiit in prayer, , in the fti$dy of 
the feriptures, and in the religious exeicjfes of the ; mopafiic 
life. With reluctance, did he ce.afe from thefe .occupations, 
and clofe his eyes to, reft. But when the bufinefs of the 
field called the monks to labour, he alfo went out with 
them, and he helped to make their hay, and to reap their 
corn. Ili^ health declined much. The ftudy of ecclefiaf- 
tical polity was a favourite purftiit with him ; and he fpent 
much time in examining the laws and canons of the 
church". In them he had been initiated at-Bologna; but 
the difputes,he was engaged in, now reanimated his ardour. 
Unfortunately, the refearch would but confirm his firft 
ideas, and open higher views of the rights and.iramunitics, 
for which he had deemed it his duty to contend. There 

. ’ r ‘ i ‘ . \ . ' ’ * • * * % / , ' V • * >.* 1 '* i ’ 

was then. no. clue to lead to the dete&ion of the fpurious 
canons, which were eyery where Circulated, and eyery 
where pbeyed; bow then was our primate to efcape from 
tliq masy labyrinth? His friend, however, and Secretary, 
Jphn of Sali(bury» ftrongly diffuaded hipi from the ftudy, 
a\yare, from the difpofitions and circumftances of his maf- 
teiyof its obvious effed. The primate, roufed by reflexion, 
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convinced daily more how unjuftly he was perfecuted, 
folicited by his friends in exile, elated by the prote&idn of 
the French king, but more by that of the pontiff, and 
fenfible that the legatine powers were not given to remain 
idle, began to conclude, as welk frdm char a diet as from 
confidence, that his own and the church’s caufe fhordd be 
more adively fupported. He refolved to write to the king. 

He wrote an admonitory letter, in terms gentle and un- 
affuming, wherein he represents that his duty can no longer 
permit him to be filent, and exhorts the king to reflorc to 
the Englifh church the liberty he had taken from her. The 
letter was fent by an abbot of the Ciftercian order, who re¬ 
turned with a verbal reply, harfti and’ reproachful*.— He 
wrote a Second letter, commonilory as the firft; but more 
full, Scholafiic, and pointed. He expreffesan earneft defirc 
of feeing the king: he Specifies what are his own duties to 
him, as to his lord, his king, and his Son : he tells him that 
he is a king by the grace of God, to imprqve his own cha¬ 
racter for the edification of others, and to reward and 
punilh, by the power he received from the chufch at his 
coronation, and by the Sword he bears to crufh heT enemies. 
The church, he obferVes, is compofed Of two orders, the 
clergy and the people ; that to the firft belongs the general 
adminiftration of all' etclefiaftical and* Spiritual concerns, 
and to the fecond, which comprifeskings, barons,'and their 
officers, civil and Secular affairs, id the end that all things 
may tend to the peace and Unity Of the church. He re¬ 
peals it as a certain trtith, that kings derive their power 
from tlie church; andT therefore, when by his 1 cuftoms of 
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Clarendon he prefcribed certain duties to the bilhops, that 
he tranfgreffed the obvious order of things. . He puts him 
in mind of his ,coronation-oath, whereby he engaged Unra¬ 
ted the liberty of the church, file entreats him to reinftate 
the church of. Canterbury in her former condition and 
dignity % to reflore all her poffeflions,, her caftlcs, manois, 
farms, his own property and that of his friends, all which 
he had feized and diftributed; and to allow him to return 
to his fee, freely and peaceably: “ Then,” faid he, “ I 
“ am ready to ferv£ you, as my dearefl lord and king, 
“ with fidelity and attachment, in all things I maybe able, 
“ faving the honour of God, of the Roman church, 
44 and of my own order ; atherwife be allured, that you 
4 ‘ will experience the feverity of heaven and its vengeance™.” 
—The reader will not be furprifed, that the monks who 
bore this letter, were treated with fomc afperity: but the 
fubjeifl is curious, as it dilHndUy marks the leading maxims 
of the church, which then prevailed, and .the terms, on 
which the primate feemed to think, a conciliation only 
could be effe&cd. 

That Henry was abroad at the beginning of this corre- 
fpondence, does not appear; but we are told that he 
quitted England towards the end of winter. The queen 
had been left regent in Maine aiyi'/tquitaine, and fome of 
the barons had difobeyed her commands. Thcfe he punifhed. 
An affair of great moment then called him into Bretagne. 
—The duke Conan, long haraffed by his turbulent nobility, 
and unable to refill a powerful confederacy formed againft 
him, fiad rccourfe to Henry, who, as earl of Nantes, 
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B OOK ir - already had fome intereft in the province. Conan had an 
• i66. only daughter, Conftantia, heire& to aH his poffeffions* It 

was propofed that (lie fhould marry Geoffry, the Ring’s 
third fon. No prppol'al could be more alluring; and Henry 
inftantly marched with the troops he had wkh him; kid 
walle the lands of the rebellious barons ; demobilised tfeeir 
cattles; and foon reduced them to fue for peace. The 
grateful Conan then, not only furrendered his daughter 
into his hands, but with her the whole dutchy of Bretagne, 
which he was to adminifter till Geoffry fhould be capable of 
governing, referving only to himfelf the earldom of Guin- 
gamp. To thft the Bretons themfelves readily confented; 
and Henry, in his fon’s name, taking poffeffion of the 
province, received the homage of his new vaffals. It was 
to his own power a vaft acquifition,, and the Bretons had 
reafon to rejoice in the change* A defolated country, and 
an unhappy tenantry, foon recovered from the oppreffion 
of their lawlefs barons; while the ttrong arm of Henry gave 
inhabitants to the towns and villages, and culture to the 
plains. They are the words of the tuftorian 
News being brought into Europe $f thedttireffedflituatkm 
of the chriftians inPaleftine, Louis, with the advice of his 
council, laid a tax cm all the effe&s of his fubje&s, to be 
levied for five years, arid ftrongly exhorted Henry to imi¬ 
tate his example. . He took his advice* and fummoned a 
meeting of his vaffals at Mans. They, agreed totheregul a- 
tion; and a ftatute was made, whereby jeachperfon, on 
all his poffeffions, was to pay twopence in the pound, for 
the firft year, and a penny for the four yearf,enfuing. The 

regulation 
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regulation affe&ed all orders of men, from.the higheft pre- bookh 
lateandbaron, to the lOWeft pe&faht; "The tfhgiirft (wore 
tocrbferve l^fhatuffie, ;: tfhd the# the" ardibiffwpsi^yihops, 
earfe, barons, koighti, ''afcflf 0 vaVSSbrirr' i&gagiftg themfefves 
^t aS iinder theiT power fhouldfwearthe Tame. Hfewho 
fegftd^ the paymi^, incurred excommunication; but a 
third $art*tof the ? penance, due tb finners, WOuldbe re- 
iwt tt-wi *o*fiim, who faithfully complied; Meafurfek" were 
immediately taken, tonixtend the farOfe regulation to Eng¬ 
land* But when the firft remittance was to 1 be made to 
Paleftine, the pious monarchs quarrelled aj&out the form of 
doing it; and their ownfubjedts narrowly eTcaped the hor¬ 
rors of a deftrtwftiye war! r 

The primate’s laft letter had* left an impfefiion on the app” 
mind of Henry, which public 1 report had ftrengthened, anci 
he Was alarmed left it might be followed by a fentence 
Of interdict on his territories, and excommunication on 

1 ■ * *. . r f j >»ii ■ 

himfelf. “He ordered his barons and confidential friends to 
meet him at Chinoh in Touraine; when he earneftly 


IS IO 



J*Ou are all traitors,” exclaimed he, “ who 
take hopaihslto freeze from the annoyance of that 
filatt ”’«^The hafty charge rdtrfed the archbithop of Rouen, 
#M6 ^e1ritly checked its intethperance. Bul the attiful and 
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ffidhld Miferpofia ah appeai,\ii his own name, to the pope, 
life A thhs, fays the "hiftoriah, While Ilctity, 
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by his ancient cujioms, wifhed to fupprefs the right of appeial, 
himfelf*. in his own defence, hadrecotirfe to it *. —■ The 
hifhops of Seez aiid Lifieux were inftantly ^Jflhfpatched to 
notify this appeal to the primate: but he/afew days before/ 
had left Pontigny, when they returned to the king. 

His apprehenfions were well founded. Becket 
termined to excommunicate him and his abetloifel — 1# 
Soiffons were tome churches of great repute, but one, in 
particular, dedicated to St. Draufinus, the patron of com¬ 
batants. To this place many champions, even from diltant 
countries, refcjsjed; for it was believed, that the pro¬ 
tection of thellint could render them invincible. At the 
eve of a fpiritual combat, the primate, -therefore/ repaired 
to Soiffons; and there he Was, when the king's meflengers 
did not find him at Pontigny. Three nights, in the true 
fpirit of chivalry, did he watch before the altars of the 
faints, and then returned, full of holy ardour, and armed 
fqr battle. . It was in the church of Vezelay, not far from 
his convent, on whitfunday, that he meant to pronounce 
thefentence : but two days before, a itteffenger from the 
French king informed him, that Henry was dangefoufly'IIL 
The awful ceremony, in his regard, it was thought propie# 
to. defer. ■ v: - 

On the morning of the feftival/Taihe had drawn together 
a great concourfe of people. The archbiflrop afeended the 
pulpit, and preached. At the clofe, a folertm panfeenfued; 
when the torches were extinguiflied; — the beUs tolled; ^ 
the crofles were inverted; and he pronounced his ana¬ 
themas. He excommunicated John of Oxford, for his 

behaviour 
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bgiwiour in the,diet of Wurtflxmrg* for having affociated book it . 
with fchifmatics, and forint rufion into the deanry of Salif- *»*6. 

bury. He excommunicated Richard, the archdeacon of 
Poitiers, for a. fimilar? communion vrith' fchifmatics, 'arid for 
machinations againii the rchurch.: * He. excommunicated 
Hjagt*.#? St. .Clare, Thomas Fitz-Bernard, and Ranulph'de 
Broc, for having fejzed the polfeffions of the church of 
Canterbury* and all thofe. who hereafter fhould dare to lay 
their hands on her poffefBons. : He excommunicated Richard 
de Lucy, and Jocelme de Baliol, as the favourers of the 
king’s tyranny, and the contrivers of thofe^heretical pravi- 
ties, the cuftoms of Clarendon. TbecuftotS he then read, 
and condemned, particularly fix of them; he annulled the 
ftatute whereby they were ena&ed, he excommunicated all 
perfons whatfoever who fhould abet, obferve, or' enforce 
them, and he abfolved the bifhops from the.oath they had 
taken. , He named the king; mentioned the letters he had 
written, and the meflfengers he had fent to him ;^ftd he 
now publicly called pn him to repent, and to make fatis- 
fariion for the injuries he had done to the church; or that 
ijpeedily the fentence, they had heared pronounced, fhould 
foil on his head ?*Thu$ ended this aftonifhing fcene. 

The effedts of thefe cenfures were, in many circum* 
fiances, .ffripufiy alarming, asthey leached to the concerns 
of civil life. h?ot only was an excommunicated man fhut 
out from all the offices and benefits of religion; but he 
became anjtiien in fociety. Intercourfoceafed ; his friends 
turned their backs; and 4 o bid him God fpecdl was io 
partake of his guiit, and incur his punifhmenl. Thei eforc 
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hook n. did crowned heads fear it molt, unlefs their power and 
influence were able to avert its effeds. For they alfo, 
under this anathema, were not approached by their Ser¬ 
vants, corifulted by their minifters, or obeyed by their 
fubjecls. Beficles, it was often aepompanied by a fentence 
of deposition; and when this was not the cafe, filtt much 
difordcr was the obvious confequence. The difaffededand 
ill-difpofed availed thenifelves of the circumflance, to prac* 
life their defigns with impunity, and to foment rebellion. 
The neighbouring princes alfo did not negled the favour¬ 
able opportunity, whether of retaliation, or of conqueft, 
while the allegiance of the fubjeds flood thus fufpended. 
Wc now fee why Henry was fo much alarmed, as even to 
recur to the humiliating expedient of an appeal to Rome. 
His poffeffions on the French continent were numerous, 
and the allegiance of the inhabitants could be eafily fhaken, 
particularly as Louis, their fuzerain or fupremo lord, was 
at hand, to whom many of the great barons were attached, 
and! who would encourage their difaffedion, and pro ted 
their arms. That he urged the primate, from motives of 
ambition or revenge, to excommunicate Henry, we may 
pi efume ; at leaf! we know, from the circumflance of his 
having informed him of the king’s illnefs, that he was no 
flranger to his deflgn* * «• 

Having gone fo far, the primate was not of a temper to 
relax from his purpofe. He returned in hafte to Pontigny, 
t and wrote to his fuffragans in England, and to Alexander, 
informing them of what he had done. From the latter he 
hopes to receive a folemn confirmation of his meafures; 
and he orders the bifhops to attend to the execution of the 

cenfures 
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cenAjres he had pronounced. “ Who doubts,” fays he to 
them# ** that, the priefts of Chrift are the fathers and 
“ matters of kings, and princes, and of all the faithful b ? ” 
—-So, far was the humility of the gofpel, and the lowly 
fpirit of its founder,, abforbed in the pride of fpurious 
caucus aud the wildmaxims of the age! But they were the 
maxim* of ,the age, and a man of unaffected probity might 
then maintain them.; 

Nor was the king, on his fide, idle. He fent orders into 
England, that ajU communication, under the feverett pe¬ 
nalties, ceafe with the archbilhop; that the ports be dili¬ 
gently watched; and that the prelates of i|j|realm imme¬ 
diately renew their appeal to Rome c , They affembled at 
London, and with them many abbots, and inferior perfons; 
when it was refolved, in the form pf a remonflrance, to 
appeal to the pontiff, and to fignify the fame by letter to 
the primate. The biChops of Exeter and Rochcfter refufed 
to fign it; and Henry of Winchefter excufed himfelf, fay¬ 
ing, that he was fummoned by the fovereign hilhop, 
“ (meaning his maker,) and that he would not appeal.** 
•rtsThe remonftrance to Alexander is artful and impofing. 
♦♦-“It mufi be within your, hpfinefs’s recollection,” fay they, 
4 * that, now fonie time ago, you admonifhed our king to 
“ correCt fome abufes in his realm? which difplcafed you. 
ft*-With. refpeCt he received your injunClions, declaring 
44 that, agreeably tp the judgment of his church, he was 
4 * ready to reform all diforders; for, indeed, orthodox as 
“* he.is in faith, true io his marriage vows , and ftrenuous in 
44 the c&ufeof juflice, he has no wifhes but what tend to 
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book 11. “ the extirpation of fcandals, and to the dlabliflunenf of 
nGfi. ** general concord. He knew that the peace of hfe ijealm 

“ was fomclimes .difturbed by the enormous excefles of 
44 churchmen. Not to infringe their privileges, he reported 
V thefe crimes tp the bishops, their ecfd.efrafticai judges. 
V. They punifhed them conformably to their canopy But 
44 this punifhment of degradation, .the king deemed |n$de- 
“ quate to the offence, (homicide for inft^qce,,) and infuf- 
“ iicient for the public fecurity. Hence, between the 
44 clergy and his majefty, arofe a holy Jlr'ife , from the pure 
44 intention of both parties, excufeable, we hope, before 
44 God: theonecontending for the arrangement divinely 
44 cjlablifhedi and the other zealous to reprefs fin, and to 

' i ■ .... 

44 extend the bleflings of peace. His majefty was therefore 
** defirous to collect the ancient cufloms, which had been 
44 obferved by the clergy, in the reigns pfhis predeceffors, 
44 and to make them public, that all contention might. 
“ ■<**£•.. This was done. The moft ancient among the 
44 bifhpps and the nobles of the land, on oath, produced 
“ thcfecuftoms, and they were publifhed. And this, is 
44 now, far and near, proclaimed to be the kii»g*s,cruelty 
4 4 againft the church of God ; this is called, his perfecution, 
44 and the malevolence of his works. —r But, fhould thofe 
44 cuftoms contain any thing, dangerous, tp ; cpnfcience» or 
44 difhonourable tp the church, he has long ago, ip pbqdi- 
44 ence to you, promifed to correft it by the judgment of 
44 his own church. The peace we with for, holy father, we 
44 had, before this time, obtained, had not the provoca- 
44 tion of our lord of Canterbury roufedanpw.the kjng s 
,4 anger, which was Billed, and nearly extinguifned. 

44 From 
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“ From him we hoped for concord and the recovery of loft book ji. 
“favour. Inftead of admonitions and gentle words, nw* 

** whereby he might have overcome, harfhly and irreve- 
“ reritly he has availed him in furious letters, which breathe 
“ nor the benevolence Of,a father, nor the patience of a 
“ bifliOpv He threatened him with excommunication and 
“ fiJs realm with an interdict. Nor did he flop there. The 
“king's fpecial friends, the fir ft noblemen of the realm, 

“ his confidential minifters, in whofe hands are his own 
“ and the public concerns, he has excommunicated, not 
“ cited before him, not confcious of arty crime, not con- 
“ tided of any, not permitted to make tneir defence, 

“ Even lately he fufpended the bifhop of Salilbury, without 
“ any judicial prOcefs, or our participation. Of fuch 
“ proceedings what muft be the event? Either that the 
“ concord between the kingdom and the priefthood fhall 
“ be broken, and we, with our clergy, be exiled; or, 

“ which heaven, avert! that we renounce obedience to 
“ you, and join the fchifm. To avoid fo great evils, we 
“ have appealed to your holinefs again# any ordinances of 
**• "the archbifhop, which may" affed the king, the realm, us, 

‘* ' ( 6 r our churches; and we have named the feaft of the 
“ Afccnfion next", for the term to our appeal* Father we 
“ fubmit to be humbled under your >njuifdions, whatever 
“ they may be, than, from day to day, Without any caufe, 

“ to be tortured by the paffion of our haughty primate 
How far the fir ft part of this remon ft nance accords with 
the truth of hiftory, as before related, the reader muft be 
competerit to judge. It was little calculated to impofe on 
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* ° o k n - the pontiff, who had himfeif feen, and formally condemned 
*the confiitutions of Clarendon; The remainder is all 
penned in the flrong fpirit of enmity to the primate. We 
had not before heared of the fufpenfion of the bilhop of 
Sulilbury; but it was for having admitted John of Oxford 
to the deanry of his church®. 

Their addrefs to the primate is in a fimilar Uyle, the 
fubftance of which is: That they had hoped, by humility 
and prudence, he would have repaired the diforders which 
his fudden retreat had occafioned, and that the news they 
had heared of his way of life, in retirement, had given them 
comfort: that the fruits of fuch behaviour would have been, 
indeed, falutary: but that now, his late attack on the king 
had reached their ears, which mull for ever banifh peace, 
and generate contention. They defire him to refled on 
the end he has in view, and to confider, whether the means 
he has adopted can lead him to it. They counfel him 
as their father, not to create new difficulties, but, ceafing 
from threats, to try the effeds. of patience and humility. 
“ It would have been better," they tell him, “ to have 
“ aimed at praife by the poverty, he had voluntarily «m- 
“ braced, than to have incurred the geheral cenfure of 
“ ingratitude. The world cannot forget, how kind the 
“ king was to j$Su, to what glory he railed you from a low 
“ condition, and took you fo near to his heart, that, from 
“ the northern ocean to the Pyrenean Hills, his wide domi- 
“ nions were fubjed to you. They only were deemed 
“ happy, who found favour in your fight. And becaufe 
“ earthly honours are liable to fade, he would fix you in 

“ the 
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“ the immediate concerns of God. His mother diffuaded, 
“ the nation loudly objeded, the church, as far as might 
“ be, fighed and groaned, but he left no means untried to 
“ effed your exaltation, hoping that his reign would 
“ become more profperous, and that by your aid and 
“ counfel nothing woulcl diflurb his repofe. Have fome 
“ concern then for your own fame, and by fubmiflion and 
“ kindnefs ftrive to conquer.” 

If their admonitions have no effed, they hope, that the 
inlereft of the church and of the pontiff may move him. 
For what; if, provoked by him, the king, whom fo many 
nations obey, (hould withdraw his obedience ? He has been 
folicited, they fay, by gifts and promifes; but has flood 
firm on the rock, fpurning, with a great foul, all that the 
w’orld could offer. They fear that refentment may alone 
be able to overcome him; and fliould he be the occafion, 
torrents mull ever flow from his eyes. But his wife coun- 
fellors, perhaps, exhort him to ufe his power againfl the 
king and his fubjeds. That pow.er, they obferve, is for¬ 
midable to obftinate flnners, which his majefiy, they pro¬ 
nounce, is not, though he may have often fallen. lie 
confults, they fay, the good of his people, and the peace 
of the church ; and therefore he requires, that the refped 
which was fhewn to his predeceffo** be^ewn to himfclf; 
that he had promifed to refer the'matter in litigation to 
the judgment of his church; and for what then had he 
merited ecclefiaftical cenfures? They intreat, that he will 
proceed with caution, and w r ith paternal gentlenefs; they 
mention, with indignation, the fufprnfion of the bifhop of 
Salifbury; and they announce their appeal to Rome 1 . 
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The primate anfwered in a long and laboured, but a full 
and juftificatory, addrels, which to give entire is unnecef- 
fary, and to abridge is difficult. — Unexpe<ftedly, he fays, 
he had received their cpiftle, which, he cannot perfuade 
himfelf, was written with their general approbation : that 
it contained more of fa tire than of confolation; and, he 
thinks, was dilated rather by command, than fuggefted 
by views of charity, He reproaches them with their little 
zeal for the liberty of the church, and for their own real 
inter eft. They turned their backs in the day of battle, 
and he had waited till God perhaps might have inspired 
them with better courage: may he take the veil from their 
hearts, that they may know their duty! If, fince tine day 
of his promotion, he had injured any one of them, let 
him fpeak : he would make him ample reparation. But if 
not; why had they thus deferted him ? He exhorts them to 
repent, to rejoin the banners of the church, and with him 
ftoutly to oppofe her enemies.—He juftifies his flight from 
England, which, after the injuftice and violence their own 
eyes had beheld at Northampton, was become neceflhry, in 
order to fecure his own life, and to purfue his appeal; had 
not his retreat been fudden , as they call it, it would have 
been impeded. “ But if it occasioned any diforders ,” he 
remarks, “ his^e the blame, who caufcd it. I prefented 
“ myfelf in the court of his holinefs; I laid before him the 
“ injuries which myfelf and the church had fuffered; I 
“ explained the motive of my appeal, and of my journey: 
“ but no one appeared to anfwcr me, or to urge any thing 

againft me. Soon, however, my fervants were forbid- 
t.‘ den to obey me in their temporal concerns, or to fend 

“ me 
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me any fupplies, without an order from the king, 
** by the fentence, feems, of my lords of York and 
“ London. Without judgment pronounced again# 
“ me, without caufe, to the prejudice of my ap~ 
44 peal, the church of Canterbury, my friends, my- 
“ felf, were defpoiled ; clergy, laics, men with their 
44 wives, women with their children, were iudiferi- 
44 minately proferibed. The effeds of the church were 
“ confifcatcd to the royal treafury: one part of the money 
“ was applied to the king’s ufe, and the other to yours, it' 
44 I have beared rightly, my brother of Loudon, and to 
“ that of your church. If fo, I order you to reftore it. 

•f 

“ within forty days. On what grounds are thefe ufurpa- 
44 tions juflified ? Is it, perhaps, under the pretext of an 
“ appeal? See to what yon expofe yourfelves and youi 
“ churches, if they who invade their rights be permitted 
44 thus to cover their enormities.” — He advifes them to 
take care how they lead others into error, by allowing a 
prerogative to princes, which is 'not theirs, and by con¬ 
founding the diftind rights of church and flate: and he 
admonifhes them not to hold truth from the king, left he 
perifh in his evil doings. He that has authority to diffem- 
ble, he fays, may do it; for his part, he will not incur the 
guilt. 

44 You declare, that, at my promotion, the nation loudly 
“ objected, and that the church groaned . And do you know 
44 then what fliould be the truthful chpradcr of the words 
“ of a prieft? Good God! furely the meaneft pea Jam 
44 would blufb to fay it. Afk your own coufciences ; recol- 
44 led the manner of my eledion, the content of all whom 
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book ir. “ it regarded, the aflent of the king fignified by his Ion 
unr,. tt and by his meffengers, and of the prince himfelf with 

“ all tlie nobles of the realm. If any one of them contr.i- 
“ dided it, ifheoppofed it in anything, let him fpeak 
“ who knows it, who is confcious of it. Jf any parti; silor 
“ man, indeed, was in his own heart troubled, let him 
“ not therefore fay, that an injury was done to the king- 
“ dom and to the church. As to yourfdves: confider the 
“ letters which, with the king, you all fent to the pope, 
“ earneflly requefting the pallium (the archicpifcopal man- 
“ tie) for me, which was granted. This is the truth.**— 
“ His majefty,” you fay, “ raifed me to eminence from a 
“ low condition. Indeed, 1 did not fpring from royalFan- 
“ cellors: but I would rather be he, whom greatnds of 
“ foul fliall ennoble, that who degenerates from the blood 
“ of his fathers. Say 1 was born in a poor cottage: yet, 
“ by the kindnefs of heaven, in my low condition, before 
“ I entered into the king’s fervicc, I lived among my 
** neighbours of every defeription, as you well know, in 
“ fufficicnl affluence and with honour. David was but a 
“ fliepherds boy, and Peter, called from his nets, was 
“ raifed to the primacy in the church of Chi id. By his 
“ blootl he acquired a crown in heaven, and his name Is 
“ glorious upon earth. 1 We are the fucceffors of Peter, 
“ and not of Cefar. With what views the king fought my 
“ promotion, God beft knows. His own heart can tell 
“ him : but what his duties are, l, as my office diredis me, 
“ will lay before him, with fome feverity, but more fin- 
“ cerely than they, who flatter him with lies. The blow's 
“ of a friend are preferable to the treacherous kifles of an 
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“ enemy. You charge me with ingratitude. It is the mo 
vC tive which conflitutes the crime. I know what I owe to “° 6 * 
,k the king, as his vaflal and his fubjed; and if I have cn- 
“ deavourtcl to turn him from his evil ways, I have rather 
“ merited his thanks, than deferved to be called ungrateful. 

At all events, I more fear to be ungrateful to him, who 
“ is the mafter of us all, and who threatens thofe with his 
“ indignation, who mifufe the powers with which he has 
“ entiuhed them." 

As to tln.ii inlinuation, that his condud might impel the 
king to join the fcliifm: he trulls, that no temporal motive 
can draw him from his allegiance to the church; that in him 
it wdtikl be more criminal, as it would involve many in his 
guilt. The thought fhould be entertained by no one, much 
lets by a bjfliop: let themfelvcs be aware therefore left their 
woids ini life poifon into others, and their own defigns be 
manifelled.—The diurch, they need not fear, will gain 
ft l ength from oppreflion: they may tremble, who feek her 
ruin.—In the ftilpenfion of the bifhop of SaKfbury, no judi- 
cial proc ef, was requifite, becaufe his crime was notorious. 

Such is the eflablifhed order. He admitted John of Oxford 
to the deanery of his church, after a folcmn prohibition from 
himfeli and the pope. 

Their appeal, he then tells them, is nugatory, becaufe, in 
their own regard, they have no caufe to fear; but it they 
think thereby to fufpend his lawful authority, fhould an oc¬ 
tillion be given, fuch as that he juft mentioned, it. mull be 
deemed f’ubverfive of all canonical right*. “ God forbid,” 
fays he, “ that I fhould attempt any thing inordinate againfl 
*•* my king or his kingdon, againft you and your churches.” 

—If 
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—If it be iti the king’s name they appealed ; what mtereft 
can they have to impede the courfe of juftice, when the 
liberty of the church is at hake, and the vindication of its 
lights againft rapine and oppreffion ? He remarks, how 
irregular all their proceedings had been, when, after their 
mutual appeal at Northampton, which fhould have fuim¬ 
pended every profccution, himfelf and his friends had been 
defpoiled, and lately an edi<ft publifhed denouncing prifon 
or mutiliation againft all, who fhould entertain his mefTeu- 
gers, or receive his inftructions. Some of them, he fays, 
he has reafon to fufped, if not all: they are not therefore 
qualified to judge between him and the&ing. 

He concludes: “ May my king liften to the requefirof his 
fcrvnnt, to the counfel of his bifliop, to the exhortation 
“ of his father, that God may blefs him, and prolong his 
* l days, and the years of his children unto many ages! 
4 ‘ Under him, as a king moll chriflian, may the church 
** enjoy peace and liberty: may the Roman fee exercife 
** that right within his realm, which belongs to her, and 
“ fhe has in other kingdoms! To the church of Canterbury 
11 and to me let him reftore our privileges, with peace and 
“ fec-urity, and the poffeffions we have loft. Then, under 
“ him, I will ferve my God without fear ; and as he wills, 
“ fo he fliall ufe my’i'ervices, faving the honour of God, 
“ and of the Roman church, and of my order. Thofe arc 
41 the royal dignities, and the excellent laws, for which a 
chiiftian king fhould petition, and which he fhould ob- 
** ferve.—And to you, my brethren, I have not written to 
44 bring fhame to any of you; but that, convinced by my 
“ arguments, you may be willing and be able, with greater 

“ force 
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“ force and courage, to perform your duties. The effed 
** will bring a fpeedier peace to me, and ampler liberty to 
“ the church. Pray heaven, for me, that, in this tribula- 
“ tion, my faith may not be fliaken. Fare ye well in the 
“ Lords!” 

Viewing the bilhop of London, as the real author of the 
addrefs from his fuffragans, to which he had juil replied, 
Bccket, in the warmth of refen tment., wrote to him. The 
letter is in fubflance, the fame as that 1 have given, only 
more pointed, more fevere, and more animated. Foliot he 
confidered as his declared enemy, and as the engine which 
gave motion to thf^whole ferics of oppreffion: as fuch he 
addtstfles him.—Aflonifhing, indeed, he fays, it is, that a 
man of his erudition and calling, fhould be liich an enemy 
totiuthand juflicc, as to wifli, by every means, to over- 
thiow the church: that the attempt proved the derange¬ 
ment of his mind, for it refemblcd a man who fhouid tie a 
filing lound a huge mountain with intent to pull it down. 
“ You may think,” he obferves,. “ that anger or diflike 
‘ ‘ didated this fevere refiedion. By no means : your own 

letter fuggefted it.” Which, he tells him, is of (he 
fcorpion-make, with a fling in the tail, profeffing, at firfl, 
great fubmiffion and obedience, and then appealing that ho 
may not obey. And yet, this very^cfeflacle to obedience, he 
can unblufhingly term a remedy! ** The repulfes, you 
“ have twice experienced in that quarter, (Rome,) might, 
4t I think, have checked this forwardnefs, when you tried 
“ in vain the force of entreaties, of prefents, of threats, 
“ and of promifes. But a third attempt may perhaps be 

“ more 
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“ more fuccefsful, for which you have allowed yourfeli 
“ almoft twelve months.** 

“ As to the king’s favours,” he fays, “ which you have 
“ fet before my eyes in a large heap, it was a ufelefs labour. 
** For 1 call God to witnefs, thaj., under the fun there is 
“ nothing fo dear to me as his favour and well being; pro- 
*.* vided the concerns of religion and the church be unxm- 
“ paired. Without this his reign cannot be happy or fccure. 
“ All then you have faid of his royal bounty to me, 1 am 
“ ready to allow: I know, indeed, that his kindnefs has 
4 * been greater, than even you have commemorated. But 
“ for this was I to facrifice the libei^y of the church? 
“ Much lefs for my own reputation, which you are plfeafed 
“ to obferve, has fullered by the imputation of ingrati- 
“ tude. Should an angel from heaven advife diffimulation 
“ to me, I would tell him to begone; that he knew not 
“ the things of God.” — If the king’s mother dilfuaded 
1ms promotion, he can only fay, that it was not publicly 
known. But there might, he fignificantly remarks, be 
fome eoclefiaftica! perfons, who, difappointed in their 
hopes, did repine on the occafion; and who knows, but 
they may be the authors and advifers of the prefent un¬ 
happy dilfentions? 

“ But you very confidently aflfert, that the king Has ever 
** been difpofed to make fatisfadion : then anfvver to a few 
“ queflions;” and he details the fufferings of his friends', 
(many of whom were even ignorant of the controverfy,) of 
his family, of himfelf, and of the church of Canterbury. 
•* And not to repair thefe evils, and daily to add to them, 
“ fliali it be called fatisfadion ? But perhaps to comply 

“ with 
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“ with the defii cs of the malevolent is what you term falis- 
“ fadion.” He writes, that the king would abide by the 
judgment of his realm ; as if, he fays, the concerns- of the 
church were amenable to that tribunal,. “ My brother; 

rather ufe your intefeft in perfuading him to preferve 
“ the peace of the church, not to covet tliofe things which 
“ do not appertain to his adminiflration, to honour the 
“ priefls of God, and not to mind who they are, but 
“ wbofc fervants .they are. This would be better for 
“ you both.’* 

Mentioning the fufpenfion of the bifhop of Salilbury, 
he^bferves; “ But at this,” you fay, “ you are alarmed. 
“ What? does the lire in your neighbour’s houfe make 
“ you tremble! If fo, be alarmed to fome purpofc for the 
“ evil you have done. And then intimate to the king, 
“ that God has eftablifhed two difiind powers upon earth, 
“ one fpiritual, the other temporal; and that the rights of 
44 neither can be infringed, without oppofing the order of 
“ heaven. — On another occafion, recommend to him the 
“ behaviour of the emperpr Conftantine to his bifhops, 
“ which hifiory has recorded, and which merits to be imi- 
“ tated.”—He concludes, by ferioufly entreating him ami 
the other bifhops, not to permit Uchifms to divide them, 
or lecret malice to cloud their minds, but to aim to acquire 
one heart and one foul in the lord. “ Nor let us forget 
“ that tremendous judge, before whofe tribunal, the fear 
“ of earthly power and all reliance on it then removed, 
“ truth alone fhall plead our caufe 11 .” 

*' Ej>. K»n. 
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To this fpirited and farcaftic addrefs, which {hews that 
neither the auficiities of Pontigny, nor its heavenly con¬ 
templations, had unedged the primate’s refentment, Gil¬ 
bert is faid to have replied. The reply lay, for centuries, 
enveloped in its own dull; but it Was discovered, and on 
it has been built a life of Becket *, contradicted by the no¬ 
torious fads of hiftory, by the declarations of his fuffragans, 
in fome inftances, and by other witnefles, in all, and by 
the w r ell-known charader of the man., I cannot admit it 
here ; but it fhall have its place.* 

The king, in the mean time, had fent an erabaffy to 
Rome, not fo much with a view of profccuting the appeal 
he had announced at Chinon, as to footh the pontiff, to 
bribe the cardinals, and to procure a deputation of two 
legates from his holinefs, on terms moft favourable to him- 
felf. At the head of this embafly, to the furprife of all 
men, was John of Oxford, now dean of Salilbury, then 
excommunicated, denounced as a fchifmatic at Rome, and 
the notorious enemy of Alexander and the primate. The 
event, however, will fhew, how wife was the choice of 
Henry. — Seeing with pain the undiftui bed life which his 
enemy was permitted to lead at Pontigny, in the amis of 
the Cifercian order, and proteded by Louis, Henry fent 
a letter to the general chapter at Citeaux, forbidding them 
to harbour him any longer, if they valued the lands and 
houfes they poffeffed in his territories. The primate gene- 
roufly withdrew. But the French monarch difpatchcd a 
nobleman, with three hundred men, to efcort him: 
“ Let him come to me,” faid he, “ and experience the 

“ benevolence 
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“ benevolence of my people;” requelling, at the fame 
time, he would chufe the place of his relidence. He chofe 
Sens, or rather, the convent of St. Columba near its walls, 
which he entered, and was received with joy, the bifhop of 
the city and its people‘welcoming his arrival. It was the 
month of November k .—This farther inftance of vindictive 
profccution, Rill more exalted the fame of the fufferet , 
and, as the appeal was pending, it was deemed a glaring 
violation of ellablifhed equity. The meal'urc was barbarous 
and impolitic. 

Triumphant in his embafly, John of Oxford now returned 

from Rome. He proclaimed, as he paffed the towns, that 

two legates would loon follow, to give glory to Henry, and 

to humble his haughty adverfary. In truth, the gold of 

his mailer he had largely diftributed with both hands, and 

but lew of the facred college had refufed it 1 . They efpoufed 

his caufe.—Admitted to the prefence of the pope, he fu ll 

fwore, that,'when he was at Wurtzburg, in the diet of 

the empire, he had done nothing againil the faith of the 

church, or the honour and intereft of his holinefs. He 

then prefented a letter from the king. It fpoke the bearer's 
♦ 

praifes, and entreated that all credit fhould be given to his 
Word. “In my mailer's name than,’* faid the cmbaflador, 
“ I fubmit the controverfy concerning the cultoms of 
“ England, which has fo long fubfifted between him and 
“ the primate, to the judgment of your holinefs: confirm 
“ them, or annul them, as it fhall feem belt; and pre- 
“ feribe the terms of peace.” The extraordinary declara¬ 
tion was followed by another oath; when he prayed that 

* Gerv. Iloved. Vita c. 17, i 3 , 19. - i’j>. ',4. ap. Barou. 
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b ook ii. legates Haight be fent, with full powers, to hear theappeals, 
and terminate all difputes. “ The difference/’he then 
faid, 44 between the king and our archbilhop, might, I 
“ think, be accommodated, were there an honeft man to 
“ mediate. To the utmoft I will exert my poor abilities.** 
The insidious offer was believed. “ And now,” concluded 
he, 44 the deanery of Salifbury, for which I have fo much 
44 fufiered, I refign to your holinefs.” Alexander, natu¬ 
rally fincere and unfufpicious, was deceived by thefe im- 
pofing profeffions, accompanied, probably, by the accla¬ 
mations of the cardinals, and he grafted all he alked. He 
abfolved him from the fentence of excommunication pro¬ 
nounced by the primate, he reinflated him in the deanery 
of Salisbury, and he promifed that legates fhould be fent, 
naming one, in particular, whom Henry had requeued. As 
a final mark.of favour, he prefented him wkh a ring, and 
difmiffed him® 1 .—He brought letters, confirming, in part, 
his boafling affertions, which fufpended the powers of the 
archbilhop, till the whole caufe, as it regarded himfelf and 
the king, and the appeal of the bifhops, fhould be-examined, 
and canonically decided by the legates n . 

Nothing could exceed the aftonifhment of the primate* 
and his friends, when this humiliating news reached them. 
He wrote letters, expreifive of flrong indignation, cenfuring 
the weak pliancy of the pontiff, and the venality of the 
facred ‘college. 44 If the reports be true/* wrote Becket 
to a friend, 44 he has not only choked and firangled me; 
44 but himfelf, all ecclefiafiics, and. the two churches of 
44 France and England.” Louis was not lefs irritated, and 

he 
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he declared that the legates fhould not enter his kingdom. 
“ Had he lent them/’ faid he, •* to take the crown 
“ from my head, I ftiould not have been more troubled;’* 
alluding to the fufpenfion of Becket’s legatine powers, and 
his fubjedion to the legates 0 . — Henry, and his courtiers, 
on the other hand, were not lefs elated. “ I have the pope* 
“ and all the cardinals in ray purfe;” faid he, “ no.r need 
you fear any of their threats ; ” and he then told them, 
from his embaffador, .what, cardinals had taken money, and 
by what means, they had been bribed p. His chief defign, 
it feems, was, to gain time, thinking that Alexander might 
die, in which cafe, he would acknowledge no fucceffor, who 
fhould not be favourable to his views: he allb hoped to pro¬ 
cure the depofition of the archbifhop. If he empowered 
John of Oxford to fubmit the cuftoms of Clarendon to the 
judgment of the pope, it was, indeed, an extraordinary 
meafure, for which the blind' admirers of Henry mud 
account. To me the whole tranfa&ion is mean and un- 
princely.—-With regard to Alexander; he was undoubt¬ 
edly impofed on. His intentions were upright, and he 
hoped, by the conceffions be made, to conciliate all parties, 
and to procure peace to the church of England. Of all, 
whom the a&ion concerned, he was the freed from blame, 
and even the king’s agent could but fay he had, by his arts, 
deceived him. He pretended not that he had offered him 
gold; yet at the time, his exigences were great, and his 
alarms were greater. Frederic Barbarofla, with his anti¬ 
pope, approached towards the gates of Rome. 

• 
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Since the month of November, the emperor, with a large 
army, had been returned into Lombardy. To break the 
confederacy of Verpna, or, at all events, to defolate their 
territories, and to feat Pafcal in the chair of St. Peter, was 
his principal defign. His minifter, the archbifhop of 
Cologne, he detached before him into the neighbourhood 
of Rome, while hirnfelf, with the reft of his troops, ravaged 
the plains of Bergamo, and deftroyed many caftles of the 
Brefcians, He then followed; bujt Rinaldo had made 
good ufe of his German foldiers, and of the treafurcs he 
carried with 4iim. To the firft the towns had fubmitted ; 
and Rome, it feemed, would not long withftand the power¬ 
ful influence of his gold. The venal people took money 
from both parties, and fufficiently declared that they fhould 
have their fealty who would reward it beft. Alexander 
was ftrongly patronized by fome noble families. The em¬ 
peror was on his march, blafting, like the breath of pefti- 
Jence,. the produ&ions of the earth, and exa&ing from the 
people contributions and hoftages. He halted long in 
Romania, and then laid fiege to Ancona, which belonged 
to the emperor of the eaft. The garrifon made a flout 
refittance : and after three weeks he retired, under the 
fpecious difguife ofji feigned capitulation. Apulia, he 
meant, fhould next feel the terror of his arms; and it 
feemed, as if his intention was to penetrate into the heart 
of the kingdom of Naples. Long, we know, he had medi¬ 
tated war againft the new throne, which the children of 
;the Norman Tancred had ere<fted there. But having 
advanced to the Tronto, he^ fuddenly turned northward, 
foliated by Pafcal, whofe intereft for a time he had 

neglelU'd 
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negleded, and, with his whole army, appeared within 
fight of Rome i. 

Alexander, in the mean time, had refilled the attacks 
of Rinaldo of Cologne, and oppofed his gold by greater 
Jargeffes to the people. Ile.alfo repaired the battered walls, 
flrengthed the towers, armed the citizens, and prepared 
for a vigorous defence. But Frederic loft no time. He 
affaulted the caflle of St. Angelo, which the family of the 
pontiff defended, and the next day, with all his machines, 
and the flower of hiS troops, opened his attack on the 
church of St. Peter. It was well fortified, and well manned. 
Vain, for a whole week, were the efforts of the affaiiants. 
Their balijla. had thrown darts, their petraria ftones, their 
rams had battered, and their moveable towers had affaulted. 
On the eighth day, the Germans fet fire to a church con¬ 
tiguous to that of St. Peter. The flames raged, and 
threatened univerfal dellrudion, when the befieged capi¬ 
tulated. On Sunday, which was the following day, Pafcal, 

9 

in great pomp, entered the church, where he celebrated 
mafs, and put a golden wreath round the brows of Frede¬ 
ric, the emblem of his patrician dignity. But on Tuefday, 
he was crowned as emperor, and with him Beatrix, his 
auguft confort. It was now his wifh rather by addrefs and 
treaty, than by any further efforts jol^ force, to induce the 
Romans to adopt his meafures. His minifters held con¬ 
ferences with the nobles, and he fent a deputation to the 
cardinals, propofing that both the popes refign the pontifi¬ 
cate, and that a new one be chofen; adding that, there 
was no other method of reftoring peace, and that himfelf, 

were 
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book 11. were the terms accepted, would no more interfere in the 

" «i ( 7 . eledion of the Roman biihops. The propofal in general 

pleafed; but the dignitaries of the church peremptorily 
rejeded it; and Alexander, quitting the Lateran palace, 
where, till now, he had refided, was received by his noble 
friends into the towers they had fortified, in the heart of 
the city. 

Now did two galleys fecretly come up the Tiber, fent by 
the young king of Sicily, who the year before had fucceeded 
to his father, bringing Ireaiure to Alexander, and commif- 
fioned to refcue him from his perilous Ration. With 
tears he thanked his noble benefador; accepted.the money; 
but refufed to quit the city. The galleys returned; and 
Alexander, the fame day* diftributed his new wealth, part 
to the leaders of his party, trufting that it would bind them 
more firmly to his intereft, and part to the guards at the 
feveral gates. The emperor Rill enlarged his offers, and 
gained on the multitude. He promifed, to confirm the 
fenate, and to allow them many immunities through all his 
dominions; in return, only afking for* the rights of their 
fovereign for himfelf, and admiffion for his friend to the 
'chair of St. Peter. In defpair of .longer fuccefs* Alexander 
was prevailed on to retire; and in a pilgrim's habit heefcaped, 
accompanied by fome cardinals, and after various journeys 
by fea and land, entered the city of Beneventum. The 
imperial minifters then croffed the Tiber, and received. 
In the name of Frederic, the folemn homage of the Roman 
people.. All did not fubmit; and many, while they con- 
fented to receive Pafcal within the walls, refufed to withdraw 
their obedience from Alexander. 


The 
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The visitation of heaven now came, fays the hiflorian, hook 11 . 
Great rain« fell, fucceeded by violent heats, and, in a few 
days,; a peftilential fever attacked the imperial .army. It 
was the beginning of the month of Auguft. So fuzioufly 
did the diftemper rage,* that, within feven days, a great 
partof the army ‘perithed, and with them many princes, 
prelates, and nobles, who attended the expedition* Frederic 
retired,, leaving the lick behind ; but the contagion purfued • 
him: more than two thoufand died on the march, and the 
furvivors, for many months, remained wan and. feeble. 

Through many difficulties, ‘ for the Lombards Oppofed his 
return, himfelf arrived in Pavia r . It is related, that the 
bones of the Germannobility, dried by boiling, were 
carried back to their own country*. 

No fooner had Frederic, in the preceding winter, begun 
his march towards Home, than the Lombard cities, whom 
new oppreffions daily irritated* entered into, a mpre exten- 
live confederacy., TheMUanefe were invited to join them ; 
who, though difperfed in four villages and in hovels round 
their late city, had not, even in this Hate, been permitted 
to breathe unmolefted,, They acceded to the propofal; 
yyhen a general meeting took place, and the confederates 
bownd theinfeIves by oath, to defend one another again!! 
the oppreffiou of the emperor and* his minifters. It was 
aifo agreed, that, on a certain day, they fhould reconduct 
the Milaiiefe into their deferted city, and remain with 
them,, till they were in a condition .to* proted themfelves. 

On the appointed day, the cities which were charged with 
this commiffion, fent out their troops. They found the 

f Aft. Alex. Citron. La mien. an. 1167. * Cliron. Urfperg. 
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Milanefe, in anxious expectation, waiting their arrival, 
and at their head they entered the ruins of the fallen city. 
All hands, in a moment, were employed. They cleared 
away the rubbHh, opened the ditches, repaired the walls 
and demolifhed towers; and, in a fhort time, houfes were 
made habitable, and its riling baftions lowered defiance* 
The confederates then retired; but they were ordered 10 
attack feme places, devoted to the emperor, and particu¬ 
larly the caftle of Trezzo deemed almofl impregnable, 
where a vaft treafure was kept. The caftle was taken, how¬ 
ever, and burned to the ground. 

Thus were things fituated, when Frederic returned from 
Rome. To recruit his enfeebled army, he called on the 
few cities, which remained in -his obedience, to fend in 
their forces, and he affembled a diet of his friends. In 
great irritation, he expreffed his anger; by name fummoned 
the confederated cities; ordered their hoftages to be 
hanged; pronounced the fentence of ban , that is, of pro- 
feription againft them; and throwing his glove into the air, 
defied them to arms. Collecting then what troops he could, 
he laid wafte the lands of the allies; but they met him in 
the field, oppofed his devaluations, and, near Placentia, 
offered him battle. He retreated precipitately, and fhut 
himfelf up within the walls of Pavia l . 

Though the legates, for whom Henry had petitioned, 
had left Rome as early as the month of January, they did 
not arrive in Normandy before the end of fummer* They 
were two cardinals, William of Pavia, who has been al¬ 
ready mentioned, and Otho of St, Nicholas* The ample 

powers. 
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powers, with which, at the infligation of John of ^Oxford, 
they had been firft entrufted, were, before their arrival, 
confiderably abridged. To this, the letters of the pimate 
and his friends, and the anger of the French monarch, 
which I related, had •moved Alexander. He therefore 
commanded his embaffadors to effect a reconciliation, if 
poffible, between Henry and the archbifliop, and, till that 
were done, not to touch the other matters in debate. The 
boaftings of John of Oxford, gave great pain to the honeft 
pontiff. He wrote to the primate, earneftly begging, that 
he would difpofe his mind for concord, and not weigh too 
nicely the terms on which it fhould be propofed. He tells 
him to truft to the legates, and to entertain no doubts of 
William of Pavia u .—He wrote to the kings. To Henry he 
recommends his legates, as the true representatives of 
himfelf, veiled with full powers, and he begs he will acqui- 
efce in the inftrudions they have received from him.—To 
Louis he fpeaks in high terms of the primate, and thanks 
him for the great kindnefs he had fhewn him in his exile : 
he likewife requefts, that he will ufe his good offices to pro¬ 
mote the reconciliation, which he fo ardently deli red : 
“ But fhould our efforts fail,” he adds, - “ might it be 
** agreeable to you, and not offenfive to the dignitaries of 
“ your realm, I fhould be happy to appoint the archbifliop 
“ my legate in the kingdom of France. Let this be 
“ fecretV* 

Much was the primate’s mind difaffeded to William of 
Pavia, He deemed him his enemy, and he had reafons 
for the fufpicion. Henry, who had known him, when he 
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ii. was before in France, had particularly requefted that he 
fhould be one of the legates; and it was now confidently 
reported, that, could he procure the archbifhop’s depofition, 
the fee of Canterbury had been promifed to him by the 
king. On his arrival in the fouth«of France, he wrote to 
Becket, faying that, from motives of found policy he had 
hitherto difguifed his good wall towards him; that he came 
to terminate the points of litigation between him and his 
matter; and that he advifed him to avoid difcuffions, and 
only to aim at concord. Becket prepared a reply, pointed 
and bitter; but, at the reprefentation of his fecretary, he 
did not fend it, and wrote another in terms more gentle 
and refpedful. With Otho he was better fatisfied w . 

The legates, being come into Normandy, waited on the 
king. They found him at Caen, fullcn, irritated, impe¬ 
tuous. He had lately been at war with Louis; and the 
earls of FlanSers and Boulogne, not long before, for reafons 
I will explain, had threatened to invade England. Becket, 
he faid, was the author of all the evils ; it was he who had 
animated the princes againft him—They prefented letters 
from his holinefs, which he read with attention, and then 
obferved, that they agreed little with fome inftrudions, 
which, he knew, the primate had, fince their departure, 
received from Rome, v The pontiff,” faid he, 44 has been 
“ deceived about the cuttoms of my realm: if, in my time, 
“ any have been introduced, adverfe to the laws of the 
44 church, he may annul them.” He was perfuaded, how¬ 
ever, to permit them to treat with the archbifhop; and they 
fent meffengers to him, appointing a day of conference;*. 

But, 
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But, on no fide, were the tempers properly difpofecl to 
concord. 

On the eighteenth of November, they met near Gifors. 
With the legates came the arehbilhop of Rouen only, for 
the prelates and abbots who had been ordered from England, 
were not allowed to attend. Becket was accompanied by 
fome of his friends. —The legates opened the conference. 
They fpoke of the pope’s kindnefs, of his attention to the 
primate, of the fatigues of their own journey, and of the 
perils they had undergone: they reprefented the calamitous 
ftate of the church, the miferies of the times, the power of 
the king, his attachment to the Roman fee, and the favours 
and honours he had heaped on the archbilhop: but they 
alfo enumerated the king’s complaints'againft him, and par¬ 
ticularly that of his having been the inftigator of the late 
hoftiJities. “ And by what means then,” faid they to the 
primate, “ lhall his anger be appeafed? We recommend 
“ moderation and humility.”— “I am fenfible,” replied 
tohe primate, after fome paufe, “ of the pope’s goodnefs to 
** me, and of your’s. The king I have not injured; but he 
** has injured the church of Canterbury, and me. He 
“ accufes me of having inftigated the princes againft him. 
** The king of France knows that it riot true. Whilft I 
“ have fpi ritual arms at my difpofal, I*lhall not be fo incon- 
“ fiftent as to recur to others. Vou fpeak of moderation 
“ and humility. I am ever ready to (hew the molt obfe- 
•* quious fubmiffion to my king, faving the honour of God, 
“ the liberty of the church, and my own rights. Will you 

add to or take away from, thefe conditions? ”—“ Thefe 
“ are general declarations,” obferved William ol Pavia; 

“ let 
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if. let us come to particulars. You are not a better man 
** than your predeceflors. Will you promife the king, 
“ before us, to obferve all the cujioms , which, in their 
“ clays, his anceftors enjoyed, and thus recover your fee 
“ and your matter's favour anfwered: “ No king 

“ ever exacted that promife from any of my predeceflors; 
“ nor will I ever engage to obey cujioms , which are mani- 
“ feftly adverfe to the liberty of the church, to theprivi- 
41 leges of the holy fee, and to the law of God. In your 
“ hearing, I was releafed from them' at Sens. You like- 
“ wife beared the folemn declaration of his holinefs, that, 
“ fooner than fubmitto fuch abufes, the pallor of the flock 
“ Ihould prefent his throat to the executioner. Again you 
“ fliall hear them.” — They were read. — “ And now,” 
continued Becket, “ what is your opinion? Can the 

4/ 

4 ‘ priell who values his order and his falvation, fubfcribe to 
“ them, or even connive at their obfervance? I did 
“ homage to the king, faving my or&er, ■and under that 
“ refervc, will I bear true fealty to him.” — The cardinal 
infilled, that it would be better to give way in all things, 
than thus expofe the church to perpetual vexation; and he 
lift’d many arguments to induce him to compliance. “ The 
“ example,” replied Bechet, “ would be pernicious, and 

f 1 * 

“ draw after it the ruin of difciplinc and of ecclefiaflical 
“ liberty. I cannot comply.”-—Would he abide by their 
judgment, they then a Iked, in his general difpute with the 
king ? If be declined it, the temper of his mind would be 
evident, and the king would be jufiified.—-Determined not 
to trull his caufe to the decifion of William of Pavia, he 
anfwered with caution; That were he and his friends 

rellorcd 
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reft o red to their poffeffions, which had been violently feized, book ii . 
they would fubdiit to any judges, -whom his holinefs might llC 7- 
appoint; but were an expenfive fuit to be incurred, it muft 
be evident, in his prefent indigence, that he could not fup- 
port it.—In the caufe of tfce appeal, they finally propofed, 
would he accept their judgment?— “ On this head,” he 
replied, “ I have received no commands from Rome, nor 
“ can I defray the expences which fuch a procefs muft 
“ neceffarily entail on me?.”—The conference ended. 

Becket, in the relation he gives to the pope, fays, that 
he a<fted with all poflible caution; but that, knowing the 
influence the king had gained, and the difpofitions of one, 
at icaft, of the legates, common prudence forbad him to 
rifk a caufe of fuch importance in their hands. Should 
the addrefs, the eloquence, the authority, he obferves, of 
William of Pavia, but once be allowed to co-operate with 
the power and untradlable fpirit of Henry, his holinefs, as 
well as himfelf, muft expe£ an attack, from which they 
would not be eafily extricated.—The next day, the legates 
faw the king of France, who aflured them on oath, that 
the primate had ever advifed him to cultivate a good undcr- 
ftanding with the Englilh monarch 2 . 

From Gifors they proceeded to Argentan, where Henry 
was. He met them, with great affability, on the road, 
and conduced them to their lodgings. Early, after mafs, 
the next morning, they were admitted to audience, where 
many prelates and abbots were prefent-. What palfed, is 
not known ; but, in about two hours, they came out, and 
the king walked with the legates to an outer door: “ May 

“ my 
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book ii . ** m y eyes never look on another cardinal ! ** faid he aloud, 
as he turned from [them. They retired precipitately, and 
the bifhops returned with the king to his chamber. It was 
almoft evening before the council broke up, when the bi¬ 
fhops, feemingly in much agitation, waited on the legates. 
—The next day, the bifhops were again a long time with 
the king, and many fecret meffages paffed between him 
and the legates: but, on the following morning, by break 
of day, he went out with his dogs and hawks, purpofely, 
it was thought, to be abfent. The bifhops then met, and, 
after fome confultatian, adjourned to the church, where 
they requefted the attendance of the legates. The legates 
took their feats between the archbifhops of Rouen and York. 
The bifhops of London, Salifbury, Chichefter, and Wor- 
cefter, were there, with two French prelates, many abbots, 
and a great concourfe of laity*. Gilbert of London 
addreffed the legates. 

“ Underftanding, that you came with full powers to ter- 
“ minate the difpute between our lord the king, and the 
44 primate of Canterbury, as alfo to hear our appeal, w*e 
“ have waited on you prepared to anfwer or to accufe; 
“ and we will abide by your fentence. The king makes 
44 the fame offer; he will adhere to your judgment, what- 
44 ever it may be. * 2 f then the inftru&ions of the pope are 
44 not executed, neither we, nor you, it feems, are in fault. 
44 The blame muft fall where it fhould. But the primate is 
44 precipitate and headftrong; we therefore again renew 
“ our appeal, and we mean it fhould include all England.— 
44 This is the quarrel between the king and him. The king 

44 demands 
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“ demands from him forty thoufand marks of filver, a fum 
“ he received when chancellor. He replies, that he was 
difcharged from this debt at his promotion, as if it had 
“ the effect of baptifmal water, which'remits fin.—We 
“ appealed to Rome, bdtaufe we were oppreffed by his 
“ power, and left, had we fubmitted to his fentence, the 
** king fhould have been induced , jto join the fchifm.”-— 
The appeal was accepted, which extended to November in 
the following year, and the parties difpatched meffengers 
to Rome and to the primate b . Thus were all proceedings 
again fufpended. 

The legates preparing to depart, had private conferences 
with the king, from which it appears^ that his mind was 
ftrangely agitated, and that he had involved himfelf in dif¬ 
ficulties, out of which, neither addrefs nor violence could 
draw him. He told cardinal Otho, that he would permit 
Bccket to return peaceably to his fee; and as to the cuftoms, 
if he would not be fatisfied with the opinion of any hundred 
men in his dominions, or of the bifhops, to whom he was 
ready to refer the queftion, he would then leave it to the 
pope, with this only referve, that his children fhould not 
be difinherited: “ For in my own life-time,*’ he added, 
“ I can readily permit his holinefs to^rejedl what ftatutes 
“ he plcafes/* He confirmed all tMs With many and extra¬ 
ordinary oaths; and, as they took leave, he faid: “ I beg 
“ you will acquaint his holinefs with my fubmiffion and 
“ the equity of my caufe; and intercede with him to free 
“ me, at all events, from the primate,’* He wept, and 
fo feemed William of Pavia: but his colleague, with 
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b ook h. fome difficulty, abftained from laughing*. The legates 
” 6 7* then wrote to the primate, informing him of the appeal, 
and forbidding him, in the pope’s name, to pronounce any 
cenfureson the kingdom of England d . It Wat the middle 
of December, when they departed towards Italy.' 

Seldom had a more folemn farce been exhibited* Henry 
had exerted every nerVe, In the embaffyof John of Oxford, 
to procure legates devoted to his intereft; and the pope, 
deceived by the prdteftations of the,envoy, had delegated 
to them fuch powers, as could anfwer every wifh of the king. 
But thefe powers! on the representations I have mentioned, 
tvere either recalled, or he marked out another line of 
condud to his legates. The difcovery of this change it was. 
Which fo much irritated the king, in his fir ft interview at 
Argentan. William of Pavia 1 , notwithftanding, was well- 
difpofed to favour the monarch, and to go all lengths fn his 
fervice; ofily he would not facrifice his matter, or rather, 
he would have been moil willing, by fervjng two mafters, 
to have conciliated the favour of both. Henry was no 
match for thefe Italian politicians; yet unwarily, or forced 
by the circumftances of the times, he had laid himfelf at 
their mercy. He threatened, at a diftance, the couit of 
Rome, as he did the primate: but he feared, either from 
conference or other'motives, to relinquifh the communion 
of Alexander, and how to free himfelf from Becket he 
knew not. His bifhops, though they went with him in 
oppdfing the primate, would, that moment, have turned 
their backs, had he joined the fchifm. The reiteration of 
appeals may feem futile and inefficient; but it #vas, in 

truth, 
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truth, the only means whereby the dreadful powers of 
excommunication could be fufpended. Becket, throughout, 
was the only firm and confident character. He never 
deviated from what feemed to him the line of re&itude, 
and he might have fmiled, had his fituation been attended 
with eafe, at the. perplexities of Alexander, the violent, 
but impotent, anger of Henry, the vain policy of the 
legates, and the obfequious du&ility of the Engliih pre¬ 
lates. He wrote again to the pope and cardinals, with the 
moft free and independent,fpirit, (it was after the charge 
he had juft received from the legates,) and to judge from 
his language, he felt the fuperiority of his own character. 
“ It is not by difliraulation and artifice,*’ faid he to them, 
“ that the church ihould be governed, but by juftice and 
“ truth e .” 

Some hoftilities have been mentioned. They were of 
little moment, originating from a feudal difpute between 
the kings, which almoft daily happened, and terminating, 
as ufual, in the deftru&ion of cattles, and the burning of 
villages. Seeds of unceafing enmity were fown on the 
very limits of their refpe<ftive empires; their vafials, as 
intereft, or paffion, or partiality, inclined, fuggefted per¬ 
petual motives for war; and the prote&ion fhewn to 
Becket irritated, from night to morning, the hot fpirit .of 
Henry. Louis, on the other Jh^d, religious and fond 
of churchmen, viewed his rival in the light rather of a 
heathen and unbeliever. A truce, however, was agreed 
on. 
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b ook ii. Another difpute threatened to Henry more ferious evils. 

**67. The earldom of Mortagne in Normandy, which had 
belonged to king Stephen, was claimed by the earl of 
Boulogne, in the right of his wife, - that king’s qnly furviv- 
ing child. Under the fame title, he likcwife pretended to 
fome revenues in England. His brother, the powerful earl 
of Flanders, Supported thefe claims; and as Henry reje&ed 
the demand, they had recourfe to arms. Six hundred 
veflels were equipped; for they meant to invade England, 
during the abfence of the king. The armament was great, 
and England had not then, it feems, a naval force to 
oppofe againft it. In the"intcftine broils of the late reign, 
commerce had been negle&ed; and, as Henry was in pof- 
feflion of fuch an ..extenfiye coaft op the French continent, 
all fear of invafion, from that quarter, had ceafed. Flanders 
was a maritime and commercial country. But the earls, 
in queftion, were his near relations, and bound to him by 
many favours fhewn them, in their minorities. The blood 
of princes is no lalting tie, and favours are brittle, in the 
competition of intereft. "The militia of England became its 
bulwark, that is, fuch vaffals as the laws of the age had 
trained to arms, and whom the crown could call to its 
affiftance. Richard de Lucy.,was regent of the kingdom, 
and he fo difpofed his troops, that the earls were deterred 
from landing ; and on Ilenry offering an annual penfion of 
A thoufand pounds, in lieu of all claims, (equal to fifteen 
thoufand now,) the brothers declared themfelves jTatisfied. 
The earl' of Boulogne thus became vaffal to the king; for 
the penfion was deemed a benefice y which, agreeably to the 
feudal tenures, demanded a return of homage and fealty f . 

m 
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At this time died Matilda, and fhe died regretted, prin- 

» 

cipally by the Normans, and the inhabitants of Rouen, in 
which city fhe had long refided, and where her munificence 
and benefa&ions had been great. She built a (lone bridge 
over the Seine, (where the bridge of boats now is,) efleemed 
one of the noblefl works of the age. She ere&cd churches 
and founded convents, and difplayed her bounty in other 
pious and charitable donations; and, at her death, left large 
fums to be diflributed among the fick and indigent. In the 
difpute with the primate fhe had taken no decided part, but 
the pope had enjoined her to mediate between him and her 
fon, and meffengeis, from both parties, had endeavoured 
to conciliate her favour. She difliked many of the cufloms 
of Clarendon, and fhe blamed the king for having reduced 
them to writing, and infilled that the bifhops fhould fwear 
to obferve them. This, fhe faid, his predeceffors had not 
deemed neceffarys.—Matilda, as I have before obferved, in 
the lafl ads of her life was truly great. To her fon fhe re¬ 
linquished the feeptre of England, to fecure which fhe had 
gone through a world of perils; and with it the rich do¬ 
mains of her hufband, retiring herfelf to privacy, and 
never, as it feems, calling a repentant look back on the 
brilliant pofleffions fhe had left behind. Yet Matilda was a 
woman; and Matilda was atfogant^and ambitious, fond of 
power, and of the thoufand charm’s which wait on royalty! 
She was buried in the abbey of Bee, and on her tomb was 
written, 

Ortu magna, viro major, fed irfaxima partu. 

Hie jacet Henrici filia, fponfa, parens h . 

, Fortune, 
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Fortune, which hitherto had generally favoured the 
fchexnes of Frederic, now chofe to make him the fport 
of her molt playful mood6. We left him fhut up in 
Pavia, having retired precipitately from before the confe¬ 
derated army. But in Pavia he did not think himfelf fecure. 
All the winter he roved from place to place, feldom Beep¬ 
ing more than two night® in the fame town or caflle. The 
number of his enemies encreafed, and it was reported that 
the Lombards, with an army of twenty thoufand men, were 
ready to march again ft him. He refolded fecretly to with¬ 
draw into 'Germany. The uiarquis of Montferrat was his 
only friend. In his caftles he diftributed the numerous 
hoftages, he had before" received from the Italian cities, and 
having obtained periUliftOn to pais through the territory of 
Savoy, he fet out, efeohEed only ky thirty horfemen, and 
taking along with bto^bme of the pricipal hoftages. It was 
the monihofMarOh, Approaching to Sufao, he ordered Zilio 
de Prando, a noble Brefcian hoftage, to be hanged, charg¬ 
ing him with having been a&ive in the confederacy; and he 
entered the city. The citizens, foon informed of the cruel 
ad, refcued the other hoftages, and with arms in their 
hands, went in fearch of the emperor. He had been 
apprifed of their defign, asdhaving teft in his bed, it is 
faid, one of his officers, who in features refembled him, 
he difguifed himfelf as A fiSryant, and in company with five 
others departed, pretending they belonged to the retinue 
of a great nobleman who would foon follow; Thus they 
travelled through unfrequented roads, and after fome days 
arrived on the confines of the kingdom of Burgundy 5 . This 

Frederic, 
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Frederic, in the habit of a menial fervant, was he, at book h . 
whole name, not long before, the cities of Italy had trem- 1168 * 
bled, and. whom the learned dodors of Bologna had pro¬ 
nounced to be matter of the world! 

The confederates, hearing of the retreat of their mighty 
enemy, laid liege to a cattle, where many of their hoftages 
were confined, and took it. They attacked Pavia and the 
marquifate of Montferrat, cm account of their friendship 
to the emperor; and that they might fix an eternal thorn 
in their fide, the men of Milan, of Cremona, and of Pla¬ 
centia, marched into the plain between Afti and Pavia, 
which three rivers encircle, and where the lands of the 
latter city and of Montferrat confine. Here they laid the 
foundations of a neto town, which role fb rapidly, that, in 
a fhort time, it could receive inhabit amtss and defend itfelf. 

The people of feven neighbouring villages they compelled 
to become its citizens, and they named it Alexandria, to 
fignify their refpedf for the pontiff, and their contempt of 
Frederic Barbaroffa. So haftily, however, was the plan con¬ 
ceived and executed, that, for want of fufficient materials, 
many of the houfes were covered Withdraw, a circumftance 
which gave occafion to their enemies, to affix that epithet, 
in dcrifion, to its name, which it retains to the prefentday. 

It is a proof of the extraordinary population of the country, 
if there be truth in the narration, that, within the year, 
Alexandria could fend out fifteen tlioufand fighting men, 
horfe and foot. The confuls then, waiting on the pope at 
Beneventum, made a tender of their city to him, and doing 
homage, bound themfelves to an annual tribute 1 . 

The 
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The league, which had begun at Verona, now comprifed 
almoft all the cities of Lombardy, and the nobility, for 
their own fecurity, daily acceded to it. In the abfence of 
the emperor they had no prote<ftion, and late events had 
{hewn, that on him they could no-t much rely. Alexander 
was himfelf become the animating foul of the confederacy, 
and the Lombards had lately petitioned, that he would 
refide amongft them. 'As they withdrew from Frederic, 
it was natural they fhoUld relinquifh the fchifm; and, in 
the new archbifhop of Milan, whom he had appointed his 
legate, the pontiff had a friend* who warmly patronifed 
his intereft, and whof? virtues even his enemies were com¬ 
pelled to praife. This '“was .Galdinus, a Milanefe citizen, 
long famed in the churches of Lombardy 1 . 

In this year, came to Beneventum, where Alexander 
refided, a fplendid embaffy from Conflantinople, fent by 
Manuel Comnenus, the emperor of the eaft. Long had he 
cultivated the friendihip of the Roman pontiff, and, two 
years before, a fimilar embaffy had waited on him. It was 
to offer him affiflance againft the power of Frederic, to 
propofe an union between the churches, and to alk for 
himfelf the imperial crown of the weft. Laying their trea- 
fures at his feet, the einbaffadors fpoke: “ Ardently has 
“ our mafler long w'lflied to exalt the Roman church, his 
** mother, and to do honour to you. Frederic, he hears, 
“ who, by his office K fhould be her protedor, is become 
“ her enemy: now, therefore, does Manuel feek to help 
“ her. It is time, he fays, that there be one fold and one 
“ lliepherd. The church of his dominions, as it was in 

“ ancient 
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** ancient times, he will reunite to yours; provided his 
** own rights be reftored to him. Give him the crown, of 
“ which the German, is unworthy, and which is his by 
“ right: his treafures are open to you, and his armies {hall 
“ inarch at your command.** 

Alexander withdrew with the cardinals and the noble 
Romans who attended, when, having taken their advice, 
he returned, and faid: ** I thank his imperial majefty for 
“ the intereft he has often expreffed in our concerns, and 
“ for the good will*he now (hews to the Roman church 
“ and to me. His kind. profeffions I have heared with 
“ pleafure, and what he aiks, as far as my duties to God 
“ permit, {hall be granted. He aiks for the crown of the 
“ weftern empire. It is a momentous point, indeed; 
“ involved, on all lides, in perils and perplexities. The 
“ facred decifionsof the holy fathers forbid me to alien t to 
“ it, particularly as thofe muft be the terms, you mcn- 
“ tioned, By my office, 1 am to procure peace to the 
“ chriftian world, and be the guardian of its concord. The 
“ treafures you have brought muft retum, not touched 
“ by my hands, to Conftantinople m .** He foon after 
deputed two cardinals to Manuel. 

And now died Pafcal, the antipope, in the Vatican palace, 
indeed, where the arms of the ^emperor had placed him, 
but not refpeded, or obeyed, by the Romans. The fad ion 
chofe him a fucceffor, John, abbot of Strume in Hungary, 
whom Alexander had lately promoted to the fee of Tufcu- 
lum. He took the name of Callixtus III. 

* Aft. Alex. Murat. 
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in France, 
which end in 
a general 
peace. 


The truce of the laft year, concluded between Louis and 
Henry, was to expire at Eafter. In the mean time, a 
treaty of peace was propofed, under the mediation of the 
earls of Flanders and Champagne, But many obftacles 
flood in the way of its completion [ infurre&ions in Poitou, 
not difeouraged by Louis; and when the conditions of the 
treaty were adjured* and an interview appointed, the mur¬ 
der of the -earl of Salifbuiiy, Henry’s general in Aquitaii by 
one of the difaffe&ed barons. The murderer was Guy de 
Lufignan, and the earl was returning from a pilgrimage to 
Compoftella, Dreading the vengeance of Henry, Lufignan 
fled from Poitou; and we fhaH hear of his adventures in the 
kingdom of Paleftine. His accomplices found an afylum in 
the court of Franee.—There was a rebellion alfo in Bretagne. 
Ufed as they had been to anarchy, the great barons fub- 
mitted relu<3a»fely to the reflraints of order, and often 
thought themfelyes opprefled, becaufe they were governed, 
Henry, with his ufual celerity, quelled thefe licentious 
troubles. But again Louis received the malcontents, and 
liftening, in the quality of fupreme lord, to their com¬ 
plaints, promifed them protedion and redrefs. The 
difpofitions on neither fide were well formed to peace; 
though Henry feemedmoft to defirc it. He had moft reafon. 
Commotions in France Retained him from England, where 
his prefence was always neceffary, while in the provinces 
themfelves, they could only generate confufion.and blood- 
fhed; and his difpute with the church became every day 
more alarming. The fentence of excommunication once 
pronounced had releafed every difeontented baron from his 
allegiance. The day of meeting was at laft named 11 . 
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Louis was at Chartres, and Henry at la Ferte Bernard; 

and the place of conference was on the banks of the Huines; 

in the neighbourhood of both. Difficulties Bill remained. 

The revolted barons made many demands, which the Englifli 

monarch would not fatisfy, and meffengers, to no purpofe, 

pafled between them. Eudo of Pontieure, with tbo much 

truth, it feems, had publicly accufed Henry of having 

fcduced his daughter, a young lady, whom he had deliver- 

* , 

cd to him as his hoflage, and he demanded juftice. 
He my was chagrined and irritated; and when Louis fent a 
meflenger to let him know, that he waited his coming, he 
did not move. A great part of the day the king ipent at 
the appointed fpot, when, as Henry did hot arrive, he 
crofTed the river, in the prefence of his nobility, walhed his 
hands in the dream, and drank of its water, protefting 
aloud, that he had difeharged his plighted faith. A fecond 
ineffenger was then difpatchcd, fummonihg Henry to give 
fatisfadion for the faith he had broken, and Louis dif- 
miffed his nobles; but he remained himfelf near the place, 
with a few attendants. It was almofl night. Suddenly, 
as the king was retiring, Henry galloped up to the river, 
armed, and accompanied by a body of armed knights. The 
warlike approach alarmed the French, and the hiflorian 
remarks, that an adion would have.fcnfued, had not dark- 
nefs prevented it°. 

What were Henry’s motives for this extraordinary beha¬ 
viour, cannot be conjedured, as i{ is certain that he 
fincerely wilhed for peace. Louis refented it with a 
becoming fpirit, and declared, he would hear no more oi 

• Ep. ut fup. 
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the treaty, unlefs fatisfa&ion were made him for the infult. 
—About this time, it appears, he was vifited by embafla- 
dors from William the Lion, king of Scotland, and from 
the Welfh princes, offering to him aid from their mailers 
again.fi the king of England p. This circumftance, if true, 
might ftill more contribute fo alienate the French monarch 
from the treaty of peace. ^He marched into Normandy, 
and burnt a fmall town and two caflles. Henry retaliated. 
—But now, in all the pomp of German magnificence, 
arrived at his court, Henry duke of Saxony, his fon in law, 
with three great prelates, fent by Frederic Barbaroffa. They 
offered him aid againfl his enemies; and would he join the 
fchifm, they promifed to lead an army into the heart of 
France. He received them with great refped; to their 
noble offers returned them an anfwer, prudent and court¬ 
ly ; and when they left him, he prefented them with gifts, 
declaring his grateful fenfe of the honour they had done 
him i.-r—Thus had all the fummer and autumn paffed, when 
mutual friends again interfered, and the kings were brought 
to an amicable interview. 

On the fixth of January, they met at Montmirail in 
Maine, where peace was concluded on the following terms. 
—i. That Henry fhould renew his homage and fealty for 
Normandy, in the accuflomed form. — 2. That he fhould 
furrender the earldoms of Anjou and Maine, and the fealty 
of the vaffals thereof, to prince -Henry, his eldeft fon, who 
fhould pay homage and fealty for them to the king of France, 
—3. That Richard, Henry’s fecond fon, fhould, under the 
fame conditions, be put in poffeffion of the dutchy of 

Aquitaine, 

* Ep. ut fup. 1 Gerv, ut fup. 
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Aquitaine, and marry Adelais, the youngeft daughter of 
Louis, but without any ftipulated portion.—4. That Henry 
fhould hold Touraine, as a fief from the earl of Blois, the 
latter furrendering to young Henry, the office of Senef- 
chal, to whom, as earl of Anjou, it properly belonged.— 
5. That the revolted barons of Poitou and Bretagne fhould 
be taken into favour, and their cattles and lands reftored r . 

Such was this memorable treaty, every article of which 
retrenched fomething from the power and dignity of Henry, 
without any return. Cirqumftances there muft have been, 
which hiftory has not recorded,thatimpelled him to it. 
The earl of Champagne, on the fide of Louis, had been 
the principal negotiator, and a contemporary writer fays, 
fpeaking of the treaty, that. “ he and Henry were con- 
41 tending which fhould outwit the other 8 .” Which was 
outwitted, the treaty itfelf tells; and how fatally he was 
outwitted, a feries of fad events too fbon announced to 
Henry.—Then, the young princes, who were prefent, ap¬ 
proached, and did homage to Louis for their refpe&ive 
fiefs; and their father for Normandy. 

The archbifhop of Canterbury was perfuaded to prefent 
himfelf before Henry at Montmirail, and, without referve, 
to fubmit to him, himfelf and the decifion of his caufe. 

4 + 

With infinite relu&ance he had tonfented, and he went 
in company with lome noble and religious perfons. The 
kings were yet together, and the courtiers flood round,, 
The primate threw himfelf at Henry’s .feet, who inftantly 
raifed him. He then fpoke, befeeching him, with much 

humility, 

* Ed. 6 6 . Chron. Norm. Hill, of Hen. II. p. 498, 
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humility, to confider the foridrh and troubled Rate of the 
Englifh church, which, for his demerits, he owned, had 
fo long fuffered. “ To your majefty’s judgment,’* conti¬ 
nued he, “ here in the prefence of our lord the king of 
“ France, of thefe prelates," and puiflant nobles, * 1 ! (ubmit 
“ the whole caufe which hai divided us, Saving the honour 
** of God.*'—?Hfcl 5 fatal Worii/as'might have been expelled, 
roufed all the fury of. Hedry: in the moft violent and 
pointed tefms'he upbradded him, calling him proud, and 
arrogant, and ungrateful. “ When he was chancellor,” 

1 •"'f « i ". t ■ ' 'A 1 , « 

faidhe, “ by alibis difplay of ihaghificence, he only aimed 

• > . r?i -. - v *\y, V'- \ • ' '■*£'. k • ‘ ' 1 

“ to caft me from my throne.” Bucket's behaviour was 
cool and refpe<f$!ui, ind to the iaR obfervation, as he 
could, he ‘replied with iirmnefe and propriety. “ My 
“ liege,” faid Hf?pky to the king of France, interrupting 
the primate* M attend, if you pieafe: whatever fhall dif- 
pieafe him, he will lay is agalnft the honour of God, arid his 
claims will be cndlefs. But that ybu may not think, I 
require any thing contrary to this honour, I make him 
this offer. Before me there have been many kings in 
England, fome greater, and fome lefs, than myfelf; 
and before him have been archbHhops of Canterbury, 
great and Holy menwhat, therefore, the greateft and 
“ holieft of his predeceffors did for the leaf?: of mine, let 
“ him do that for me, and I amfatisfied.”-—The affembly 
loudly declared, that the king hadfuffici ently condefcencled; 
and asBecket was-men t , Louis, with fome emotion, faid: 
My Lord.archbiihop, would you be greater or better 
than thofe holy men ? Why do yon hefitate ? See ! your 
peace is at hand,’* — “ It is true,” he replied, “ my 

“ predeceffors 
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“ predeceffors were greater and better men than me; but 
“ all of them, in their days, cut off fome abufes, though 
not all. Had they done it, I fhould not have to (land in 
“ the prefent cpnteft. IF any of them were too cool, or 
“ top immoderate, in thejr zeal, we, are not. bound to copy 
“ their example. Freely I would return to my church, 
“ were it poflefled of that liberty, which, in the time of 
** my predeceffors, it enjoyed; but admit cuJloms t which 
“ are adverfc to the decree* of the holy fathers, I will 
•* not*.” 

He was proceeding, when they who had brought him 
thither, forcibly drew him from the ring in which he flood, 
urging him by every entreaty to drop that obnoxious claufe, 
Javing the honour of God. “ And. I mufl facrifice that ho- 
•* nour,” faid he, “ to regain the favour of a mortal? 
“ Away, away!”— Many noblemen, French as well as 
Englifh, now reproached him feverely, faying, his own ar¬ 
rogance was the only bar to peace, and that as he oppofed 
the will of both’monarchs, he no longer deferved the pro- 
tedlion of either; but fhould be expelled from their terri¬ 
tories. The day was doling, when the kings mounted their 
horfes, and withdrew. Becket foon found himfelf almoft 
alone, the few friends who remained hanging their heads 
in difmay, inwardly reprobating his pertinacity, and con¬ 
cluding that all was loft. Himfelf only was not moved u . 
But if, as he journeyed back to Sens, his mind, reftored 
to cool refletftion, never whifpered to him, that a little more 
pliancy might have anfwered better, furely his views dif¬ 
fered much from.thofe of other men! But fo long now had 

be 
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he dwelt on the objed, and fo much had the jpraifc of fome 
and the oppofition of others preffed it on his confcience, 
that he deemed himfelf a fufferer for judice-fake, when, in 
truth, it was to a certain pun&ilious pride, or to obftijiacy 
of character, perhaps, that he facrificed his own peace, and 

y -» 1 • '.■■■' ■, * ■ ■ »■ 'T4 *. , r 1 

the welfare of the church of Canterbury. So men would 
reafon. It may be faid, indeed, that he knew the king, 
and the fufpedful ihfincenty pf his profeffions. 

The day itfter the conference, he returned to Sens, But 
the king of France, as he had done before, neither vifited 
him the night he remained at Mohtmirail, nor fupplied him 
with neceflaries from his kitchen. This was confidered as 
a certain token of his difpleafure. His friends were much 
caft down, and they looked with anxiety to the near day, 
which, they concluded, would expel them from France. 
On this they converted, aiking to what land they {hould 
retire? “ Be not apprehenfive,” faid the primate laugh¬ 
ing, when I am gone, you will hot be moleded. But, 
“ {hould we really be {hut out from England and France, 
“ no one, I hope, will advife me to look for an afylum 
“ among the Romans, who feexh to pradife indifcriminate 
“ extortion. I have another fcheme. They fay- that, 
“ down the Saone, and on the lide of Provence, the inha- 
** bitants are benevolent and liberal. To them we will go 
“ on foot; and when they {hall fee how wretched we are, 
“ perhaps they may pity us, and give us bread, till the 
“ Lord (hall fend us better times.” — As they were thus 
converling, an officer came up from the French king, 
faying, that his majedy requeued to fee the primate. 

That is to banifh us all f " exclaimed one of the company. 

“ Thou 
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** Thou art no prophet,’* obferved Becket, “ nor the fon 
“ of a prophet; hold thy peace.” They went, and found 
the king, fitting with a forrowful countenance; nor did 
he life, as the primate entered. It prefaged no good, they 
thought. Coolly he then* bad them take their feats, and 
was again filent. His head hung on his bofom, and the 
whole man was penfive. With anxious attention the vili- 
tors eyed him, thinking it gave him pain to pronounce their 
fentence: when burfting into tears, he ftarted up with a 
deep figh, and threw himl'elf at the primate’s feet. The 
company were aflonifhed, and, as Becket {looped to raife 
him, the king, in broken words, faid: 44 Indeed, father, 
“ you only law: it was you only that could fee. We were 
“ blind, who advifed you to abandon the honour of God 
“ for the favour of a man. I am firicerely forry, and beg 
“ your forgivenefs. To God and to you I recommend my 
44 kingdom; and, as long as he {hall give me life, I here 

“ promife never to defert you and your friends.” The 

__ • 

primate gave him his blefling, and they parted. Wonder¬ 
ful, from this time, was the veneration, which every where 
attended him*. 

The king of England, hearing of this extraordinary inter¬ 
view, fent to Louis, expreffing his furprife, that he fhould 
continue to protect Becket, after What his own eyes had 
witneifed at Montmirail. “ Go,” laid Louis to the mef- 
fengers, 44 tell your king, that if he will not relinquilh cer- 
“ tain ancient culloms, which fome deem contrary to the 
“ law of God, becaufe they appertain to his royal dignity; 
“ neither will I furrender the hereditary privilege of my 

* Vit. c. 27. Gerv. 
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** crown, which has ever protedied the unfortunate, and 
“ thofe mod who fuffered in the caufe of juftice w .”—The 
mixed charadier of Louis bore fome great features. 

Buoyed up by the countenance of the French monarch, 
dr rather, prompted by hfe owri temper, which nothing 
could bend, Becket had again recourfe to feverity. On all 
fides he fpread his cenfures, fufpending and. excommuni¬ 
cating many, but thofe particularly who had pillaged, or 
who kept poffdfion of the effedis belonging to his fee. 
Among thefe was the biihop of London, whom before, it 
feems, he had fufpended. So general was the fentence, 
that fcarcely among the king's chaplains was there one, 
from whom, at mafs, he could take the kifsof peace. Fear¬ 
ful that the anathema might reach them, the prelates of 
the realm and the nobles reiterated their appeals to Rome; 
and the king again fent meflengers to the pontiff, namely, 
the archdeacons of Salifbury and Landaff*. — Thus was a 
general commotion raifed; and the primate, doubtlefs, 
might feel fome fatisfadiion, in viewing the florin he had 
yet power to bring down on his enemies. 

Nor was Henry, it is faid, fatisfied with his application 
to Rome. He moved the cities of Lombardy, knowing the 
preffure of their fituation, and the league they had formed 
with Alexander. Tcf Milan he offered three thoufand 
marks of filver, (a mark was 13s. 4d.) for the reparation of 
their walls; two thoufand to Cremona, one thoufand to 
Parma, and as many to Bologna. He promifed money to 
the pope, which fhould releafe him from the exa&ions of 
the Roman people, with ten thoufand marks belides, and 

the 
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the liberty todifpofe of the vacant hiftvoprics in England. 
The intereft alfo of the king of Sicily be implored r. ifnd 
why was the mountain thm in labour ? — To procure the 
removal of Becket from France, or his tranilatiqn to ano¬ 
ther'fee! Yet all he could obtain was, that minifters (hould 
be fent again to treat of a reconciliation. The primate, in 
a letter to the cardinal bifhop of Oftix, fpeaks pf thefe 
tranfadions, with much indignation, and protefts that no 
citation ihall compel him to make a journey to Rome, as 
his enemies feemed to have proje&ed *. 

The nuncios, whom his holiaefa appointed to this fecond 
commiffion, were Oratian and Vivian, men learned in the 
laws, and of great reputation in the Roman pourt. They 
came with limited powers, and a form of agreement pre¬ 
ferred by Alexander, to which if the king would not con- 
fent, they were ordered to leave him.; and, left they might 
be corrupted, he bound them by an oath, to accept no 
prefent from him, not even their charges while they re¬ 
mained at his court, till peace were concluded. They 
brought two letters, in that to the primate, the pope 
commands him to pronounce no cenfure on the king, on 
his realm, or the honourable perfons of his realm, till tlie 

't 

return of the nuncios; and, if any had been pafled, that 
it be fufpended for the fame period* He injoins the king, 
for the lo^e of God and the remiffion of his fins, to reftore 
Becket to his fee, and take him fincerely, into favour 3 .— 
When they-arrived in France, Henry was in Aquitaine, 
whither they wene advifed not to go, but to wait at Sens 
till his return.- 

7 L. iii, ep. So. * Ep, 79. a L, Iii. cp. i, 2. 
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The firft interview was at Domfront in Normandy, 
towards the end of Auguft. Returning late from the chace, 
the king alighted at their apartments, and while, with great 
politenefs, he was converting with the nuncios, up came 
young prince Henry to the door, With his attendant nobles, 
each one blowing his bugle-horn. They had killed the flag. 
-—Early on the morrow was the conference, which paffed 
in great debates. The king read the pope's letter with 
much emotion, and then demanded that the nuncios 
abfolve thofe whom Recket had excommunicated. To this 
they would not confent, agreeably to their intiru&ions, 
till he fhould promife to be reconciled to the primate; 
and alfo on condition, that they fwore to reftore 
what had been taken from Canterbury. Their powers, 
they faid, went no further. Henry hetitated; and by 
turns was calm and impetuous. The day was far fpent. 
“ I fee," he exclaimed, “ that the pontiff is not difpofed 
** to grant any requeft. By God’s eyes,- then, I’ll do 
“ fomethmg elfe;” and turned furioufly from them. “ Sir, 
*• do not threaten,” obferved Gratian ; “we fear no 
“ threats ; for we come from a court that has been ufed 
“ to give the law to emperors and to kings." After fome 
further altercation, he became more cool, and promifed 
to give them an anfwei > in eight days h . 

On the eighth day, they met at Baieux. The, Norman 
prelates were all prefent; when the nuncios again requefted, 
that the king would*reinftate ,the primate. As ufual, he, 
for fame time, inveighed againfthim, and then faid ; “ If 
“ I do any thing for that man, the pope lhall be much 

“ obliged 
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“ obliged to me: but obferve, you fhall abfolve my chap- 
“ lains without the oath you talked of/* The nuncios 
would not confent; and the king ran to his horfe, and 
mounted, fwearing, that he would never Men to another 
word on the fubjeCt. But the bifhops interpbfed; and the 
nuncios, with much difficulty, gave way. Henry dif- 
mounted, and, after forne converfktion, publicly declared, 
that, “ at the requefi of his holinefs, he permitted Becket 
** to return, and all-thofe who had quitted England oh his 
“ account.” Turning to the nuncios, he then alked that 
one of them, at leaft, would go into England to abfolve 
the excommunicated. s To this they would not agree: in¬ 
deed, their commiffion did not extend fo far. Again was 
Henry enraged, and again he went away, faying: “ Do 
“ what you will: I care not the value of an egg for you 
“ or your excommunication ; ** and remounted his horfe. 
The bifhops entreated, and he returned, propofing to them 
that they immediately write to the pope. As objections 
were made, he faid: •* And what if they fhould lay my 
“ kingdom under an interdict? Can not I, who am able 
“ to take a itrong caftle every day of the year, arrefl an 
“ ecdefiaftic who fhall dare to be guilty of that aCt?*’ The 
tempeft foon after ceafed, when he caJmly obferved: “ Af- 
“ ter all, it is my duty to do muck at the requeft of his 
“ holinefs, who is our lord and our father: Becket, there- 
“ fore,’may return to his fee; and him and his friends I 
“ again take into favour/* The nuncios and the affembly 
expreffed great fatisfaCtion c ." 
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book >i . But peace vasino* yet concluded. The form of recon* 
1169. ciliation remained to be fettled, and the king infilled that 
the words, faring the dignity of his kingdom „ fhould be in* 
for ted. “ That was but a fofter name for the cuftoms of 
** Clarendon,** obferved the primate's friends, and pro* 
pofed that the counter-claufe, faving the dignity of the church , 
fhould then be admitted* Affemblies were held; difcuf* 
lions full of acrimony were revived; and neither party 
would recede. Michaelmas, in the mean time, approach¬ 
ed, when the commiffion of the nuncios expired,, and 
Gratian, weary pf the fruitlels negotiation, prepared to 
return into Italy. Vivian remained. 

The king had more confidence in yivian, imagining, 
after the departure of his colleague, that he might be pre¬ 
vailed on to adopt his meafures. He propofed to meet him 
at St. Denys, to which place Vivian entreated that Becket 
alfo would repair, being convinced from feme expreffions 
of Henry, that an accommodation would now be effeded. 
The primate very relundantly confented, and came to 
Corbeil. At St. Denys, where the two kings again met on 
fome public bufinefs, Vivian, in vain, laboured to extort 
from Henry a final compliance, with the promife, he 
thought, he had made him. His anfwers were evalive; 
and the Italian finding himfelf duped, 4 *d not reftrain his 
anger; “ So lying a prince,” faid he, ** I never beared or 
** faw.** They parted; and the king, paffing by Montmar¬ 
tre, was vifited by Becket. The archbifhop of Rouen, 
with other mediators, fpoke for the primate; in his name, 
requefting that to him and his friends he would give peace, 
permit their return, and reftore.their pofieffions to them; 

“ while 
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“ while the primate, on his fide, they faid, was ready to 
“ do all that an archbifhop owed to his prince.” After 
fome converfation, which feemed to proMife a happy iffue, 
the petition wais reduced to writing, when Becket added 
that, as a pledge of Favour and greater fecurity, he hoped 
he might be reconciled to the king by a kips if peace. • This 
was a cuftomary form in reconciliations. The petition was 
read, and much approved; but again the king had recoUrfe 
to cvafions, ufing a circuitous language, which, while it 
feemed to grant every thing, was, in fad, loaded With 
inadmifliblc conditions. “ And as to the kips of peace ” faid 
he, “ willingly I would grant the pledge, had I not pub- 
“ liclyfworn in my anger never to do it, though concord 
“ were reftored betwixt us.” Thus ended the treaty; for 
the king of France and many others ftrongly advifed the 
primate, not to return to his fee, unlefs Henry gave this 
cafy token of peace d . 

Hardly had. Vivian turned his back, when Henry dif- 
patched a meflenger, requefting he would return, and 
offering him twenty marks, would he refume his mediation. 
With a becoming' dignity he rejeded the bafe offer, and 
wrote to the king, ftill as a friend, advifing him to embrace 
the late propofal, left the ftorm, which threatened, imme¬ 
diately involve him and his kingdom! e .—Alarmed, indeed, 
was this mighty monarch, and again he fent his envoys to 
Beneventum : for as Gratian was returned, with the young 
archbifhop of Sens, the peculiar friendpf Becket, he doubted 
not, but on their reprefentation, the evil he dreaded muft 
at laft come. Vivian alfo he had infulted. 

* Ep. 9, io, 6 a. Gerv. * Ep. 63. 
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With pain muft Henry have reviewed the laft tranfadions. 
At Domfront he had been indecently impetuous; at Baieux 
tefty as a child, and changeful as an April morning; at 
St. Denys falfe and illufory; and at Montmartre fo triflingly 
evafive, as to convince moft men* that the primate with 
reafon doubted the fincerity of profeflions, which fear only, 
it feemed, in the preflu re of intervals, extorted from him. 

But neither would, he rely^p the care his miniflers might 
take of his intereft at Beneyentum; nor on the influence 
he had before gained amongft.. the cardinals. He fent an 
edid into England of great feverity, which he commanded 
to be univerfally obeyed, purporting; That if any perfon 
fiiould be found canning- any mandate from the pope or 
Becket, whereby an interdid might be laid on the country, 
he be treated as a traitor to .th$&ing and kingdom: that all 
perfons obeying fuch mterdid,- bebanifhed the realm, with 
all their kindredV t^at no rnan appeal to the pope or the 
archbifhop: , that noecclefiaftrcgo beyond fea, or return 
into England, without a - paffport. Such, and more were 
thefe injundions, and the fherifls of the counties were 
commanded to tender an oath of obedience to all the fub- 
jeds of the realm, above the age of fifteen, 'the laity 
fubmitted; but the prelates, and abbots, and principal 
clergy, were not fo tradable. They refuted to aflemble, 
agreeably to the king’s order, and condemned the whole 
proceeding. Among thefe flood foremoft Henry of Win- 
chcfter; and the bithop of Norwich publicly excommuni¬ 
cated the earl of CHefler, as a mandate from Becket in- 
joined him,, in the prefence.even of the officers who had 
brought him a prohibition from the king. Coming down 

from 
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from the pulpit, he laid his paftoral ftaff on the altar: 
“ Now let me fee/* faid he, “ who will dare to retch his 
“ hand againft the poffeflions of the church?***—Another 
attempt was made to bring about a reconciliation, which 
ended as others had done; *and the year eleven hundred 
and lixty-nine clofed. 

The king's minifters at Beneventum had obtained, that 
new commiffioners fhould be appointed, the archbifhop of 
Rouen and the bifhop of-Nevers* They were ordered to 
wait on Henry, and to admonilh him to permit the primate 
to return to his fee, to reftore to him and his friends their 
poffdlions with full fecurity, and to be reconciled to him 
by the kifs of peace : but if, within forty days, after this 
admonition, he delayed to comply, they are commanded 
.to lay all his dominions in France under an interdid, by 
which the whole fervice of the church (hall ceafe, fave the 
adminiftration of baptifm, and of penance to the dying. 
Should the profped of an accommodation be certain, they 
are authorifed to abfolve the excommunicated, and then 
to exhort the king to abolifh the evil cuftoms of his realm s. 
—Alexander had been affured that to thefe terms Henry 
would affent, and full of this convi&ion he wrote many 
letter^, to the king, to the archbifhop of York, and to the 
fuffragans of Canterbury. 

But now it was every where reported, that the king meant 
to crown, the young prince Henry, by the hands of the 
archbifhop of York, to the prejudice, doubtlefs, of the fee 
of Canterbury, to which, by ancient cuflom, the corona- 
rion of our kings belonged. Roufed by the news, Beckct 

s L, v. ep. 3, 0, 1, 7, 0 . 
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book it. left nothing unattempted whereby he might impede its 
1170* confumma.tion. He obtained letters of inhibition from 
Alexander, dire&ed to the archbifhop of York and the 
Englifh prelates; and himfelf, on every fide, was loud and 
threatening h . Nothing fuccceded* The meffengers, who 
were returned from Beneventum, one of whom, let it be 
obferved, was the notorious John of Oxford, reported not 
only that the pope approved the meafure; but that even 
he had empowered the archbifhop to perform the ceremony. 
A letter to this purpofe, addrefied to that prelate, feems 
to have been circulated'. * 

cro" ncd Icnry * n t ^ ie mont ^ March, the king embarked for England, 
and, after a dangerous paflage* in Which he loft five fhips, 
and many of his noble train, landed at Portfmouth, after 
an abfence of almoft four years. To correct the diforders, 
which, he faw^jvith indignation, had disfigured the general 
adminiftration of government, was his firft care: but of 
this I fhall fpeak afterwards: and his next was, to folemnife 
the coronation of his fon. — The policy of this meafure, 
which, though for a long time praeftifed in France, had not 
yet been feen in England, cannot eafily be difeovered. An 
empty title, with no increafe of power, was all it was de~ 
figned to confer: but would not the name of king, with 
its pageant enfigns,*. naturally, in a young mind, excite 
a thirft for more fubftantial honours? — Whatever were 
Henry’s views, haftening to their accomplifhment, he con¬ 
vened the great council of the nation. The great council of 
the nation, bifhops, abbots, earls, barons, fheriffs, war¬ 
dens, aldermen, met him at Weftminfter, where, all 

wondering 

* L. iv. ep. 42 , 43, 44, 45. 5 Hift. of Hen. ii. p. 540. * See append, ii. 
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wondering at the novel fight, in folemn pomp the prince 
was crowned; Roger of York, with four attendant pre¬ 
lates, performing the ceremony. On the following day, 
public homage was performed by all the vaffals; and at 
dinner, ivith an ill-judged condefcenfion, the father, with 
his own hands, miniftercd to the royal youth. He was in 
his fixteenth year, and by ohara&er headfirong and arro¬ 
gant. With him was not crowned the princefs Margaret, 
whom with queen Eleanor the king had left in Normandy k . 

The commiffioners, having received their mandates, had 
been ordered to follow the king into England: and of this 
they acquainted him, when he requefted they would not 
expofe thcmfelves to the danger of the fea, adding, that 
he fhould immediately return to the continent. But Becket 
heared the news of the coronation with bitter pain; he 
heared, at the fame time, that neither hj y wn nor Alex¬ 
ander’s letters, inhibiting the ceremony, had been publicly 
delivered; and he heared that a»e of the commiffioners, 
with too eafy a placability, had abfolved the bilhop of 
London from the fentence of fufpenfion. His difappoint- 
ment and trouble of mind, as ufual, he vented in many 
complaints, which gave occafion to explications, and aj?o- 
logies, and accufations, in a multifarious correfpondence 1 . 

Henry, however urgent the prefs* 5 f bufinefs, could not 
prolong his (lay in England: for Louis, provoked at the 
infult offered to him in the perfonof his daughter Margaret, 
had entered Normandy; and the term.fixcd for the recon¬ 
ciliation with Becket drew to a conclufion. He again croff'ed 
the fea, having previoufly affured the commiffioners, that 

k Gervas. Hovcden. an. 1170. 1 Kp. jy, 20, jj, - 2 , 23, 24, 25, a6. 
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nothing ihould, on his fide, fruftrate the treaty; and an 
interview, befides, had been fettled with the king of Fi ance, 
for the twentieth of July. The primate engaged to be 
prefent. 

In a meadow near Fretval, on .the borders of Touraine, 
the kings met, and after two days conference, adjufted 
every caufe of difference. —-The archbifhop of Sens, with 
the commiffioners, then waited on Henry. In their com¬ 
pany Becket had come to Fretval; and they fo fettled 
preliminaries, that his majefty appointed the next day for 
the interview. Early in the morning, with a numerous 
retinue, the king entered the meadow; and foon after 
came the primate, not unfplendidly attended. The crowd 
of fpe&ators was vaft. Springing from the circle, when he 
faw him at a diftance, Henry galloped up to the archbifhop, 
and faluted hmu bareheaded. A few words of gralulation 
palTed, and mey both withdrew, familiarly converfing as 
they retired from the company. It did not feem, from 
their deportment, that they had ever been enemies.-—With 
much gentlenefs, the primate exhorted Henry to retrieve 
his reputation which had fuffered, and to make fatisfa&ion 
to the church. The king affented. Becket then fpoke of 
the late coronation, which he reprefented as an enormous 
derogation from the fights of Canterbury, and hifioricalJy 
detailed the uniform pradice from the conqueft. 44 I 
“ doubt not,” faid Henry, 44 but your fee is the moil noble 
44 amongft the weflern churches; nor is it my wifh to 
44 deprive it of its rights ; rather, as you fhall advife, I will 
44 flrive to repair the evil, and to rellore to Canterbury its 
44 priftine dignity. But to thofe who hither to have betrayed 

44 both 
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“ both you and me, I will, by the bleffing of God, make 
“ fuch an anfwer, as the deferts of traitors demand." 
At the words, Becket fprang from his horfe, and threw • 
himfelf before the king; but he, feizing the ftirrup, forced 
him to remount, and f^id, as the tears fell from his eyes: 

“ My lord archbifhop, why many words? Let us reftore 
“ to each other our former affe&ion, and in mutual good 
“ offices, forget every caufe of rancour. But ihew me 
“ honour, I beg, before thofe. yonder, who have their eyes 
“ turned towards us." With this, leaving Becket, he rode 
up to the company, and obferving fome there who had been 
promoters of the late quarrel, he fpoke: “ If, when I find 
** the primate full of all good difpofitions in my regard, 1 
“ were not reciprocally good to him; truly, I ffiouldbe the 
“ worft of men, and prove that to be true which is faid of 
“ me. There cannot be any counfel more. honourable or 
“ ufcful to me, than that I ffiould thrived?go before him 
“ in kindnefs, and furpafs him in the general praflice of 
“ beneficence*." The addrefs • was received . with the 
warmefi: plaudits 1 ”. 

He fent to the primate, who remained at a difiance, 
defiling he would now, in the face of the aflerably, fiate 
his petition. The bifhops, who bore the meflage, advifed 
him to fubmit himfelf and his capfe t to the king’s pieaiiire; 
but he declined their counfel, and they left him. He then 
deliberated with his friends, the companions principally of 
his exile; and having adjufted the terms, they all moved 
towards the king, who fiood furrounded by his attendants. 
In the name of Becket, the archbifiiop of Sens fpoke, and 

petitioned 
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book ti. petitioned, “ that he would reftore to the primate his royal 
1170. “ favour, peace and fecurity to him and his, with the 

“ church of Canterbury, and the pofleflions belonging to 
“ it, as fet down in a writing the king had feen; that he 
** would be gracioufly pleafed to ;yncnd, what had been pre- 
“ fumptuoufly done againft him and his church, in the late 
“ coronation; while, on his fide, the primate promifed 
“ love and honour, and whatever fervice can be performed 
“ in the Lord, by an archbifhop, to his fovereign.” — “I 
“ agree to all,” replied the monarch, “ and the primate 
“ and his friends I again take into favour n .” 

A long and private converfation, with the familiarity of 
ancient friendftiip, now took place between them; and 
only as night approached, they parted, having agreed, that 
Becket fhould firft wait on the French king and his other 
benefa&ors, as gratitude required; and then make fome 
flay with Henry, before he returned into England, that the 
world might learn how fincere their reconciliation was. 
They were departing, when it was propofed to Becket, that 
he ihould abfolve the excommunicated, fhewing to others 
the indulgence, which himfelf had juft experienced. He 
obferved, that the cafes were very different, there being 
fome in that number, whom the pope and other bifhops hail 
fufpended, and whof^ crimes were of various descriptions: 
“ But being willing to fhew mercy to all,” faid he, “ I will 
“ take the advice of my king, and proceed as {hall feem 
“ moft expedient.’* Apprehenfive that an altercation 
might enfue, Henry drew the primate from the crow r d, and 
requefting he would not heed the difcourfes of fuch men, he 
begged his benedi&ion, and they all retired 0 . 

Soon 

* Ibid. Gerv. Vita 1 . iii. c. 1. * Ibid. 
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Soon after the conference, as they had been empowered, 
the commiffioners abfolved the excommunicated; and 
Becket difpatched agents to take poffeffion of the lands 
and the effeds of his fee; for the king had fent letters 
patent to his fon, whereby he was commanded to make an 
ample reftitution of all things, as they had been poffeff'ed 
three months before the primate departed from England. 
But it was the intereft of many not to comply with tliefe 
injundions. They had long received the great revenues of 
the fee, and were not difpofed to relinquifh them. Excufes 
therefore were made, difficulties were raifed, the young 
king was impofed on, and the day of reftitution was put off. 
In the mean time, greater extortions were committed, and 
the produce of the lands, and the furniture of houfes and 
caftles, were confumed or conveyed to a diftance. So the 
agents reported p. 

Weeks had paffed, when Beckct again faw the king at 
Tours, where he was received by him with a marked cooi- 
nefs; and, being preffed to execute the terms of peace, 
he told him to go to England, and that his poffeffions 
would be reftored.—A few days after, he met him at Chau- 
mont near Blois, when Henry, with great kindnefs, con- 
verfed with him ; and it was finally agreed, that he ihould 
immediately return to Canterbury^. t . But it was evident, 
that the king’s heart was altered, and that he felt no longer 
the warmth of returning affedion, which he had expreffed 
at Fretval. From that time two months had elapfed. The 
change might be owning to many caufes, (if ever his pro- 
feflions were fincere;) but principally it arofe from the 
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to oku. reprefentations of thofe, who were interefted in the pro- 
longation of the quarrel, or who, from enmity to Becket, 
wifhed he might never return. Becket himfelf, on many 
occafions, afcribed the whole quarrel, as he did the prefent 
breach of faith, not to the king,, but to fuch men as I 
defcribed, whom animofity and the love of rapine fwayed. 
Among thefe he placed foremoft Roger of York and Gilbert 
of London, and thofe who fattened on the lands of Can¬ 
terbury r . 

Alexander, to whom regularly every event was reported; 
heared with much pleafure of the reconciliatian; but foon 
alfo he heared that its conditions were not complied with. 
He ordered his commifiioners, therefore, to announce to 
the king, that if, within thirty days, after this admonition 
given, he did not accomplilh the peace, all his dominions 
in France fhould be interdicted. The primate alfo had 
obtained mandates of excommunication againft thofe pre¬ 
lates, who had affifted at the coronation 8 . It was the end 
of October. Preparing, * therefore, to depart from Sens, 
he wrote to the king.—He fpeaks of the reconciliation at 
Fretval, and he calls on God to witnefs the iincerity with 
which he embraced it: that he likewise had acceded to it 
with difpofitions equally fincere, trufting to his profeflions, 
he had not doubted.«, The letters he had fent to his fon, 
commanding a reftitution of his property, evinced, at the 
fame time, his benevolence, and the peace and fecurity he 
had offered. But, under various pretences, this reftitution 
was delayed, he obferves, from motives which Henry may 
inveftigate, and which, he is well allured, have a tendency 

to 
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to injure his honour and the peace of the church. 'He 
mentions Ranulph de Broc, who, for feven years, had 
opprefled the fee of Canterbury, fpoiling its lands, and 
diffipating its revenues, and whofe hands were now become 
doubly rapacious. To pfove this he has witneffes. “ In 
“ the hearing of many,, he has boafted,” continues he, 
“ that I fliall not live to eat a whole loaf of breach in Eng- 
“ land.” Yet all thefe evils, he tells him, he has power 
to avert: but that, if, as it now appears, Canterbury 
muft perifh from the enmity certain perfons bear to him- 
felf, to fave her, he is ready to prefent his throat to the 
executioner. He concludes: “ Once more it was my wifh 
“ to fee you, Sir; but in lownefs of heart, as you permit 
“ me, I am compelled to revifit my afflicted church, there, 
“ perhaps, to perifh for her fafety, unlefs I am fpeedily 
“ refeued by your goodnefs. But whether I live or die, 
“ to you I am devoted, in the Lord, and ever will be, 
“ Whatever befall me or mine, may heaven blefs you and 
“ your children! 4 ” He never wrote more to Henry. 

Refolved to embark for England, though his friends from 
all quarters advifed him not yet to attempt it, he lent 
before him his faithful fecretary, John of Salilbury. Sorry 
was the fecretary to find all true that the agents had re¬ 
ported, and of this he informed hiS mailer. He informed 
him that, befides the general Hate of dilapidation, of de- 
molifhed houfes, of empty bams, of uncultivated lands, 
of fallen woods, and of a ruined tenantry, the revenues of 
the laji half year had been juft feized, and his agents eje&ed 
from their offices. H$ informed him, that the archbiffiop 
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of York f and the bifbops of . Loiic^on and Salifbury, were 
the inlHgatorspf every violence; that -they had entreated 
t$tp. king no$ to .permit bis return, unleis he refigned his 
iejgatirxe powers,anduplef6 f he proraifed to obferve the 
cj$om%pf Q^ren^pn.^The primate, in the mean while, 
wex^t to Rouen* hoping, at it had been intimated by the 
kipg,< .ty ItojM there he enabled to difcharge his 
debts, find return with honpurbut here he found John 
^Qitfiwd* with a letter from hi$ matter, which recjuefled 
tbathe^ouldno longer delay his journey, and which aj> 

poiufced tb* lame John, to efcort him u -Evidently was 

Henry aware, that the primate would .be expofed to dan¬ 
ger, or be would noi thus have wantonly infulted him. 
John of Oxford was his declared enemy; but he was the 
confidential fervant of the king, and therefore moft proper 
to guard him from violence.-*—They departed for Whitfand 
in Flanders,. 

Waiting here for a favourable wind, Bepket was warned 
by a private meffenger from the earl of Boulogne, to take 
care of himfelf. Intelligence was alfo conyeyed to him, 
that the three prelates had paffed through Canterbury, 
where they had inftigated fome powerful lords, the noto¬ 
rious Ranulph de Bjoc, Reginald de Warenne, and Gervafe 
de Corn hill, with ah a'rmed force to guard the coafts, on 
which the primate was expe&ed to land. Their orders were 
to fearch his baggage, from a well-grounded apprehension, 
that he brought mandates from the pope. But the lay con- 
fpirators, (for confpirators certainly they were, who, un¬ 
warranted by legal power, proceeded thus violently to 
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iRoleft an unc^endfog IhlbjeCi,) puhifcly tftreateiiedlils lift/ 
if he dared to land, The bifhdps were at bovt^'V^ 
Thoroughly apprrfed, as ! ISecket b^preffes it, offhefe 
machinations, hetboka batty r’idbltTrion, Which^fbOnd 
policy could not juftify ,hov&ver much tfettrtfdn refehtrilent 


might fuggeft the mea'fhrel or the iddfetts of life ^nertile^ 
might call for it, or the permrfiff&h bf the fcihg • hid' htti- 
powered him to do it. The papal mandates, wiflch'&f- 
pended Roger of York, and retteWe&the fentence of "efcfcbrti- 
municatibn agairtft the bilhopfe Of Lbndotl and Salisbury; hfe 
fent over, the very day before hitnfelf embarked i aftd they 
were put into their hahcts, While they Were projecting,' fry 
every violence, to oppofe the reiteration of order and ctm- 
cord *. — The occafion of this ceiiftlfe was the irregular 
coronation of the prince: hut it had fiot' been, at'ttils 
time, infiided, it feems, had the behaviour of thbfe pre¬ 
lates been lefs malevolent and infulting; for the other 
bilhops, who a flitted at the ceremoiiy, though involved in 
the fame fentence, were not rriolefted*. Befictes, had it 
been his fixed intention to proceed thus rigoroufly' againft 
them, and thereby to evifcbe to the world, that his rettnt- 
ments were implacable, his pride unconquerable, and the 
love of cbhcora molt alien from his ( heart, he* would not 
have waited to, this precarious moment. It was thteir own 
hoflfle animality which roufed him: and if the coolnefs of 
reflection- cannot applaud the ftfep, the quick feelings of 
humanity will be at hand to mitigate our cenfure. 
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11. Still he was advifed not to venture. “ I fee England 
“ before me,” he obferved, ** and I will go to it, what- 
“ ever may be the lflue.. It is enough, that the pallor has 
M been, feven years, abfent from his flock.” So faying he 
embarked, and after a profperous'voyage, landedJn Sand¬ 
wich harbour, on the firlt day of December. -—With un¬ 
bounded atteftations of joy he was received by the people; 
but the armed band, headed by the noblemen, I mentioned, 
who had expe&cd him at Dover, marched in great hafte to 
Sandwich. The inhabitants of the place took up arms, 
refolved to, defend the primate; while John of Oxford, 
who with pain viewed the wild attempt, went out to meet 
them. In the name of the king, he forbad them to offer 
any injury to the archbilhop or his followers, well aware 
that the honour of his mailer was concerned; and if they 
would fpeak to him, he faid, they might do it in a lefs hof- 
tile manner.. They came up unarmed, and without much 
ceremony, demanded that the Ilranger, who was with the 
primate, the archdeacon of Sens, fhould take an oath of 
allegiance to Henry and his fon. This was refilled. They 
then queftioned him, with much rudenefs, about the fuf- 
penfion of the bifhops; but as the crowd round the primate 
was great, and not difpofed to fee hinrinfulfed, they left 
him, and returned to the prelates at Dover?. 

The next day, he went to Canterbury. The acclama¬ 
tions on the road, and his reception in the city, with the 
ringing of bells, the mufic of inftruments, and the fongs of 
the clergy, fpoke welcome to his heart, and attefled the 
joys of the people.—On the morrow, came the fame barons 
. with 
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with the chaplains of the bifhops, demanding their abfolu- 
tion from the fentence, which had been pronounced, they 
faid, in defiance of the king, and the cuftoms-of the realm. 
“ I d*d it,” replied Becket, “ with the king’s permiflion; 
“ and abfolve tfc^em I cannot; for an inferior judge cannot 
“ undo the fentence of his, fiiperior, who is here the 
“ Roman pontiff.” They urged it , more ftrongly, and 
they threatened the indignation of the king. “If the two 
“ biihops then,” obferved he, “ will take an oath before 
“ me, according to the ufual form, to obey the pope’s 
“ injurtdions in this affair; for the peace of the church, 
“ and out of reverence to the king, with his advice, and 
“ with the advice of the bilhop of Winchefier and others of 
“ my brethren, I will venture to abfolve them at my own 
“ peril, and will treat them with every mark of gentlenefs 
“ and affedion.” The anfwer was reported to the biihops; 
when Roger of York (whofe cafe the pope had referved to 
himfelf) objeded to the oath, which could not be taken, 
he faid, without leave of the king. It was obferved, that 
the fame biihops, when lately excommunicated by the pri¬ 
mate only, had- not been abfolved without an oath to that 
effed; and they feemed now difpofed to accede to the terms 
of peace. “ I have by me eight thoufand marks of filver,” 
faid Roger: “ them, ifneceffary, ,1 will freely Ipend to 
“ reprels the llubborn arrogance of that man. Be not 
*•’ deceived ; rather let us repair to the king, who hitherto 
“ has proteded us. If you quit him for his enemy, (for 
“ never will their reconciliation be fincere,) exped to be 
“ deemed deferters, and to be expelled from your fees. 
“ Where then will you go to beg your bread P Be true to 

“ the 
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“ the king. What m6re can Thomas do to you, than 
“ he has done already ?»** 

The addrefs fucceeded, and the three prelates inftantly 
determined to fail for Normandy. But before their depar¬ 
ture, they dilpatched meffengers to the^ young king, by 
malicious infinuations, to perifuade him, that it was the 
archbilhop’s intention to deprive him of his throne!*— 
Himfelf, on his arrival,, had fent to the prince, to acquaint 
him at his return, and to apblogife for the fufpenfion of the 
blfhops. He now purpofed to wait on young Henry, who 
refided at Woodftock, and after that, to make the vifita- 
tion of his diocefe. His entrance into London was fplen- 
did; but, the heat morning, two officers from Woodftock 
flopped his progress, commanding him not to enter- the 
king’s cities or caftles, and to return to his church. The 
infinuations of the biftiops, though abfufd and puerile^ 
had produced their effetft. He obeyed. 

And now returned to Canterbury, he fpeht the days 
which intervened before Chriftmas, in retirement, in pray* 
er, and in fermons to the monks and the people; for the 
general afpecft of things, and the reports of evfery day, 
clearly told him, that fomething difaftrous would furely 
follow. He had reaibn to apprehend, as he fays himfelf, 
that the bilhops who bid .crofted the feas, would imp&fe on 
the king, and rekindle his anger againft the church, which 
God, fays he, avert! In other regards, amidft the fears of 
his friends, he was unmoved and dauntlds. On Chriftmas 
day, he preached in the great church, and at the end of 
his fermon, told the people, that he Ihouldt^quickly leave 

them. 
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them. They wept; when fuddenly, changing his voice 
and looks, he vehemently inveighed againil the vices, of 
the age, and hy na.me excommunicated fome of* the moil 
notorious of his eneipies b . 

. The three prelates, in themean while, with the expedi¬ 
tion of revengeful malice, had feen the king in Normandy. 
In agitation they threw themfejves at his. feet, imploring 
his jufli^e againil the primate^ and his clemency for them- 
felves, for his clergy, and for his kingdom. He had. ^bufed 
the king’s indulgence, they faid; adding falfly, that he had 
excommunicated not tfaemfelves only, but all thofe who 
were prefent at the prince’s coronation. “ Then, by God’s 
“ eyes,” faid Henry in a rage, “ he has excommunicated 
44 me.” They proceeded to fay, with equal truths that, 
efcorted by an armed band of foldiers, he was gone to the 
young king, purpofing to enter his caiiles. *♦ And have I 
“ maintained fo many cowardly and ungrateful men,” 
exclaimed Henry, no longer mailer of himfelf, “ not one 
“ of whom will revenge the injuries I have fuftained from 
“ that turbulent priell!” He added other unguarded 
refledions againil the primate c . 

Four gentlemen of the king’s bedchamber, knights and 
barons of the realm, Reginald Fitzurfe, William de Traci, 
Richard Brito, and Hugh de Moreville, willing to gratify 
the anger of their prince, the furious impetuosity of which 
they ihould have known better, inftantly refolved to exe¬ 
cute his menaces. They departed for England, and land¬ 
ing near Dover, proceeded to the callle of Ranulph de 
Broq, about fix miles from Canterbury. Here they fpent 

the 
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tt. the night, concerting with that enemy of Becket, how bcft 
they finould execute their delign. He had under his orders 
a band of foldiers. Thefe they agreed to take with them; 
and on the following day, which was Tuefday, the twenty- 
ninth of December, concealing .their arms, they entered 
the city d . 

Clarembaldus, a man- of notorious depravity, whom 
Henry had forced on the monks, was abbot of St. Auilin’s. 
Into his monaftery he received the coufpirators, and enter¬ 
tained them, mutually conferring together on the dark 
buiinefs they had in hand. Mean while the primate, whofe 
palace was a part of Chriftchurch, had dined, and after 
dinner was converting on bufinefs, with the monks and his 
clergy. The knights entered his apartment, and, without 
ceremony, feated themfelves on the ground at his feet. — 
“ We bring you orders from the king,” faid Reginald 
Fitzurfe, after a paufe of filence: “ will you hear them in 
“ public, or in private?”—“ As it fhall pleafe you belt,” 
replied Becket.—“ In private then,” rejoined Reginald: on 
which the company was told to quit the room. But he had 
not fpoken long, when the primate obferved that, it would 
be well, that others fhould hear what he faid; and calling 
to his clergy, bad them to return. Reginald proceeded : 
“ We order you, in, the king’s name, to go to his fon, and 
“ pay him the homage which is due to your lord.” — “ I 
“ have done it,” replied Becket.—“ You have not,” faid 
Reginald; “ for you have fufpended his bifhops, which 
• # looks as if you would tear the crown fiom his head.” — 
“ Many crowns, rather, I would place on his head j and 
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** as to the bifhops, they Were fufpended nbt by me, but book 11, 
44 by the pope;" anfwered the primate.—•“ The fentence * «•/**. 

4 ‘ was procured by you; ** he rejoined.—Becket faid ; 44 It 
“ does not difpleafe me, I confefs, when the pope avenges 
‘ the injuries of the chftrch and my own/'—He then fpoke 
of the infults he had received, and of the many eviis to 
which his own poffeffions and thofe of his friends had been 
expofed, fince the reconciliation atFretval.— 44 Had you 
“ brought thefe complaints before your peers,'* obferVed 
Keginald, interrupting him, 44 juftice had been done you." 

— “I have experienced the contrary," replied Becket: 

44 But, Reginald; you and more than two hundred knights 
44 were prefen t, when the king told me, I might compel 
44 thofe to make fatisfadion, by ecclefiaftical cenfures, who 
44 had difturbed the peace of the church; nor can I longer 
44 dilfemble the proper difeharge of my paftoral duties.”— 

The knights fprang from the ground: 44 We heared no 
44 fuch words," exclaimed they: 44 but thefe are threats. 

44 Monks; we command you to guard this man: if he 
“ efcapc, you {hall anfwer for him."—So faying, they went 
out; but Becket following them to the outward door; 44 I 
44 came not here to run away, gentlemen," he called after 
them 1 44 nor do I value your threats.*’ — 44 You (hall find 
44 fomething more than threats;"* they anfwered, and 
departed c . 

44 It is wonderful," faid John of Saliftmry, when they 
were gone, 44 that you will take no one’s advice. Why flill 
44 more irritate thofe mifereants by your replies, and follow 
44 them to the door? We could have advifed you better.’’ 


e Gerv. Vita. c. 13, 14. 
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B £2LIi —“;My r*folution i. taken,” anfweredtheprinute; “ and 
1170. “ X well know what I Ihould do/*—“Heaven grant, it may 

** be fuccefsful ! ” rejoined the fecretaryv 

In the court of the palace.undera large nmlberfy-trec, 
th(?, knights took pff tbeiroutor garments, and appeared 
in armour; and having opened the door to the fbldiers, 
they had brought with them* they all fenced their arms, and 
again entered the palace. The arms the knights bore, were 
an jatte in the left hand, £6 break, through obftacies, if ne- 
teffaiy, and in the fight they braodifhed their naked fwords. 
With eauch difficulty the.primattehad been prevailed on to 
leave his. apartment; but the monks, whom his danger had 
alarmed, infilled on it; and as the evening fervice had 
begun, they led him to the church. With a flow and re- 
infant ftep, he advanced through the cloifters, and entered 
by a fide-door. All was confufion here. “ Cowards,* 1 faid 
he to them, as they were barring the doors, “ I forbid you 
** to do it. I did not come here to refifi, but to fuffer/* 
Scarcely had he faid the words, when the aflfaffins, who had 
not found him in the palace, came rufhtng through the 
cloifiers, and entering the church, divided. The primate, 
mean while, had afcended a few fieps towards tire choir.— 
“ Where is the traitor Becket?” exclaimed Reginald Fitz- 
urfe; and as no anfwer wfcs given; M Where is the arch- 
bilhop ? ” he repeated in a louder tone. Becket turned 
his head, and coming down the fieps, faid: “ Here I am. 
— “ Reginald, I have done you many kindneffes; and do 
“ you come to me thus armed ? He ieiaed the primate’s 
robe: “ you (hall know at once,” faid he. “ Get out ffotw 
“ hence, and die/' — “I will not move: ” replied the 

primate. 
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primate, drawing? his irobe fromhis hand. ** Then fly ; n 
exclaimed : tins knight. — “ Nor that either; ** obferved 
Becket: “ but if it is my blood you want, I am ready to 
“ die, that the church may? obtain liberty and peace; orily, 

“ in thename of God%*I forbid you to hurt airyof my 

“ people." 

. Reginald retired to give a feverer blow; and Bring joined 
by the other aflrifias, he (truck with all his might: 'but 
Edward Grime, a clerk, interpofing his arm, received the 
weight of the blow, and the archbiChop was only wounded 
on the head, f* Now (trike: ” exclaimed Reginald.—Becket 
bowing his head, in apofture of prayer; “ To God,” faid 
he, “ and the patrons of this place, £ commend myfdf and 
“ the church’scaufe/* They were his lad words. Without 
a motion or a groan, in the fame devout attitude/ with his 
hands joined, he received a fecond Broke, and as the mur¬ 
derers multiplied their blows, he fell motioulefs at their 
feet. : “ He as dead,” faid they, and went out*. 

Thus, in the fifty-third year of his age, died Thomas a Hischarafter 
Becket, arebbifhop of Canterbury; and primate of England. 

—Without incurring the imputation of a vain Angularity, 
may I fay, -that thecharafter of this man has never been 
fairly appreciated ? When the catholic draws the portrait; 
all his virtues are emblazoned, aft 3 Ins blemifhes are loft in 
the glare of light. They view him as a faint; and unfor¬ 
tunately fo impoiing has?that character been rendered, that 
the elfenlial fiainsof tnort^ty afro not allowed to reft upon 
it. Since the recent date of the reformation, it fhould 
feom, that, the moral order of things has been inverted. 

r G'erv.Cliron. et Aft. Font. Hovcdcn. Vil. c, ij, 1 6. ij, 18. 
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Some virtues Toft their name; and What had been religious,- 
exemplary, and perfect above the reach of unaffifted nature, 
ceafed to be fo. The proteftant then Seized the pencil* 
and viewing Bechet, drew a portrait, on which were feeir 
no lines of'former beauty. On both fides, is much partial* 
judgment. The ancient friftorians, I know, who lie before 
me, wrote with too warm an • hnpreffion. The glare of 
miracles,' they thought, was flaffiing round them; and* the’ 
praifes of Rome and of Europe echoed in their ears. It is 
an apotheofis which they celebrate. But becaufe this is too - 1 
much; can we’fit down with too little, and fay that we are; 
juft? 

With fome enthufiafm on my mind, I confefs, I have 
deferibed the conduct of Becket. Everywhere! faw him’ 
great as other men* and on fome occafions?, I'faw him greater,- 
Real excellence there maybe; but it is, by comparing only, 
that we judge. By his fide, : the contemporary men of the 
day, thegreateft the eras could produce, in Church or ftate, 
lofe all their fplendor. Alexander is an irrefolute and timid 
politician : the prelates of England, bafely deferring^ caufe, 
which their own confciences held facted, are courtly fyco- 
phants, and excite contempt: the facred college of cardi¬ 
nals, bribed by gold,; forget their dignity, and bartering 
away the privileges of the Roman fee, publicly poft up their 
venality, and become the fliame of . chriftendom: Henry, 
the lord of many people, whom Europe then admired, and 
whom pofterity has‘called the greateft of Englifh kings, 
through the quarrel which himfelf provoked, is wayward, 
vindidive, timorous, and deceptious, never fhewing one 
exertion which became a king, and ever indulging a train 

of 
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of affedions, which would have difgracedhis lowed vaflal: j book u. 
Becket, from the beginning, is firm, dauntlefs, compofed, »?*».• 

and manly; like a deep and'majeilic river, he proceeds even 
in his courfe, hardly ruffled by- rocks of oppoiition, and true 
to the level he had t^keb*' 

His endowments from nature were great, and he had 4 
given to them fuch cultivation, as the date of the times 
permitted. ,k would have been well, perhaps, had he never 
feen Bologna^ and imbibed from its mailers thofe maxims 
of church domination; which, though the age held them 
facred, were to him the occasion of an unfortunate contra- 
verfy, and to others brought much affiidion. Early in life, 
he was engaged in bufinefs, which made him an able nego¬ 
tiator ; and the favour of his prince, which foon*followed, 
raifed him to uncommon greatnefs. But the unbounded- 
confidence he enjoyed, was all ufed to ennoble the fource 
from which it flowed. He did not enrich hinrfelf, his fami¬ 
ly, or his retainers. All was Henry’s.' His influence he 
employed to gain him friends, and to fpread bis iofereil; 
and when he difplayed a munificence, more thaniroyal, it 
was his mailer's fame he looked to. The love of pleafure, - 
which, in a diffipated court, can make the ilouteft virtue 
tremble, paffed over bis fenfes, as a gentle gale. There 
was afterrmefs in his charader, which* would not bend to- 
affedions that enervate; and it: is remarkable, that, even 
when his enemies were .moft numerous and malevolent, 
they never, charged him with a Engle vice. His ruling paf-' 
fions were the pafflons of a great mind, fuch as, when cir- 
cumftances favour, lead men to the achievements of patriots* 
and of heroes; and had providence given Becket to his- 

country, 
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book ii . country, but a few years later, we fhould have feen him, 
1170. oppofing with main fortitude the wild preventions of Rome, 
and at the head of the barons, wrefting Magna Charta from 
the tyrant fon of Henry. On fome occafions, I, think, he 
was too acrid in his expreffions, and too unyielding in his 
condud; but when we weigh his provocationsand the 
inceflant ft refs of low oppofition, bonder We cannot,/ and 
we may eafily forgive. His private virtues were amiable. 
They Endeared him to Henry, who loved nim with a bro¬ 
ther’s love; nor were they foured, it feems, by adverfe 
fortune* They made him many friends ; and John of Salif- 
bury, his fecretary and companion, then defcribes him belt, 
when, he checks his inapetuofity, and chides his too cauftic 
humour* and does not give offence. 

With regard tothe controverfy itfelf, he only is competent 
to judge, who,can tranljport hknfelf back to the times I have 
detcribed. The privileges of the church, deemed facred, 
and byafelfifh policy, too much, at all times, confounded 
with thefe of religion, were immediately connected with it. 


To req*u#e that Becket, on this head, Should not have had 
the notions, which chriflSah Europe then had, is abfurd ; 
and to require that, from any worldly motive, he (hould 
have relinquifhed them, is to think batf&yofhuman nature. 
I read, in ah his, letteirs the ftrongeft conviiftion of the mag¬ 
nitude and holy import of his icaufe. Bv the force of 
whatcafuiftry, then, could he have a&ed than aslie did £ The 
favour of his prince, the allurements, of patronage, tire vaft 
power of Canterbury with its wealth , and the endearing ties 
of bis country, he facrificed. In the gratification of a ruling 
paffion, I know, all that is not connedled with it, weighs as 

does 
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does a feather ; but, in the fituation, he left, wasthere not book n . 
a wider fcope for adion, than in ej^ie, in the retirement of 1 ! 7°- 
Pontigny, or in the dependence, even for bread* on the 
precarious bounty of another? . ... 

Religion, I think, through life, gave energy to his condu£. 

I fpeak of religion as he viewed it, s not always, perhaps, 
clear from every mifconception in theory, or in practice, 
always uninfluenced by human failings. To read its divine 
maxims, with an unerring precision, and to be guided in all 
things, by them alone, has been of fome minds, I' believe, 
the noble ardour: but the beft wHhes of the heart are clogged 
by the connate weaknefigs of our being.-*—There was a time, 
when the virtues which beft become a churchman, flood 
not foremoft, it is true, in the life of Becket. That time I 
marked. But Theobald, his patron and his guide, had then 
given him to Henry, and told him to be his companion i* 
the cabinet, in the court,, in the camp, and in the fports of 
the field. The old man’s views were upright. Appointed 
to a higher charge, with which thofe occupations could not 
accord, even as a misjudging age beheld it, with a becoming 
fortitude, he broke from every engagement, and bec&me 
the fhepherd of his. flock. Courtiers, he knew, and men of 
earthly minds, would charge him •with ingratitude, and 
with motives eyen of ambition. He fpurned the malevo¬ 
lent imputation, and as the duties of his Ration dife&ed, 
fleadiiy purfued. his choice. What benefits England might 
have drawn from hi^ exertions, in the promotion of virtue 
and the fuppreflion of vice, the troubles which foon fol¬ 
lowed, did not permit her to experience. To good men 
the profpe<# had been flattering.—Through the trying years 
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300 k 11. xxf profecution, religion, doubtlefs, often aided his refblu- 
» »70. tion ; and when he exceeded, let it be remembered, that 

the convi&ion of his mind, and the patronage of many, had 
then given an enthufiafm to his canfe.—He pra&ifed abfte- 
rnioufnefs and other penitential rigours. Thefe, I know, 
are an equivocal fign of virtue; but when they are done in 
fecret, or are known only to a few, he, truly, muft be an 
unequitable man, who will aicribe them to other motives, 
than thofe of piety and felf-abafement. 

Give me the greateft heroes, whom ancient times did 
deify, or fuch, as a more temperate pofterity has regiftered 
on the lifts of'fame, and I will fa^ that Becket, when he 
clofed his life, was fall as great as they. All his native 
energy then colle&ed at the heart; and feeing the heavens, 
as he thought, opened to him, he fell, as Hefted martyrs 
had done. 

In a word, he had blemifties, and he had many virtues: 
his caufe, which to us wears few marks of chriftian truth, 
to him was facred, and he defended it fincerely: but if 
many catholics have praifed him immoderately; why fhall 
proteftants be unjuft ? True it is. 

Men’s evil manners live in brafs, their virtues 
1 «# ■ ' 

We write in water,. 
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Henry isqffliBted, and fends embqffadors to the pope*—Inuafion 
of Irelands—Jt fubmits to Henry.—He is reconciled to Rome. 
—View of Affairs on the continent.—Rebellion of Henry's fins . 
—Progrfs of the war•—Henry vifits the tomb of Bechet.—Hie 
Scottijh king is taken, and the rebellion ah England fupprejfed. 
—The fiege of Rouen, which is followed by a general peace .— 
Mifcellaneous occurrences.—Frederic defeated by the Lombards, 
puts an end to'thefchtfm.—The Vaudois or m Albigenfes.—Third 
council of Later an.—Events in England.—In France and Ger¬ 
many.—Other occurrences.—Death of the young Bng. — Inde¬ 
pendence of the Lombards, and other events.—Embajadors from 
Jcrufalem.—Prince John goes to Ireland.—Conduit of Frederic 
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and the popes.—The detention of Adelaisexcites hojiiliiies .'— 
Battle of Tiberias , and lofs of Jerufalem.—-Preparations for a 
.general crufade.—HoJlilitfts in Prance.—Henry dies,—Sketch 
tif his character. 


H ENRY was in Normandy,' celebrating the chrittmas 
in the cattle of Bure, and butted with his council in 
affairs of general concern/ when the fatal news arrived. 
Having perceived, indeed, that the four gentlemen fud- 
denly left his court, he had taken precautions to prevent 
their violence; anddeHumet, his Norman judiciary, with 
proper inftrodrions, had followed them to England. Their 
difpatch eluded ah precaution, and the blow was ftricken 3 . 
—He heared the news with horror, and for many days, in 
gloom and conft emotion, expreifed the wild eft grief. But 
it was necfeflary, in the preffing moment, not to beinadlive. 
Two of his chaplains wilted on the monks of Canterbury, 
in their matter’s name, expreffing his abhorrence of the 
murder, detailing hit grief, pleading his innocence, and 
begging their prayers in atonement of the crime, which his 
intemperate expreffions, he feared, might have occasioned. 
“ The king,” they concluded, " bean no refentment againft 
“ the dead; let the body be honourably interred b .” 

A folemn embaffjr was then fent to the Roman pontiff, 
at the head of Which was the bifhop of Worcefter. But the 
friends to the deceafed primate had been morea drive. Two 
prietts, who had feen him expire, calling* at the French 
court, took letters from Louis, foom the earl of Blois, and 
two from his brother, the archbifhop of Sens, and with 
them hattened into Italy. The letters, written in the true 

fpirit 
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fpirit Ofenthufiafm, demanded vengeance againfl Henry; 
they fpoke of Becket as of God’s martyr; and they more 
than intimated, that miracles were already worked at his 
tomb c . — Through many difficulties the royal embalfy 
reached Sienna, whence four of the company weredif- 
patched to wait ©n his holinefs, at Frafcati. Alexander 
refuted to fee them. Henry, however, had friends among 
the cardinals, by whofe interefl an interview was procured. 
Arduous was the talk to exculpate their mailer, when guilt 
was fo apparent, and when the general voice called for 
juflice; nor could they effed it. The privileges of the 
church, and the dignity of the Roman fee, of which Becket 
had been legate, were all involved. The Englilh rainifters 
faw reafon to defpond, but they were not idle, for the fatal 
day, the Thuriday before eafter, approached, when it was 
cuftomary to denounce ecclefiaftical cenfures, In thefe 
cenfures, it was faid, his holinefs was immutably fixed to 
include Henry, and all his dominions. Thus alarmed, and 
advifed by their friends in the facrcd college, the minifters 
notified to the pope, that they were empowered to declare, 
on oath, that the king would fubmit to his commands, and 
that himfelf, in perfon, would fwear the fame. On the 
-day, they fo much dreaded, they took this oath; and 
Alexander was content* by a general fentence, to excom¬ 
municate the‘ murderers of Becket, and all who advifed) or 
abetted^ or ajjented to, their crime d . 

Soon after caller, came the other, embalfadors, who had 
remained at Sienna^ and admitted to audience, they pleaded 
.their mailer's caufe. Put Alexander feemed refolvcd to 

c Ep. 78, Go, 8j, 82 . d Ep. 83, 84. 
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punifh. They intreated, therefore, they implored the aid of 
the cardinals, and they invogorated that .aid, it is faid, by.. 
p,rofufivedonations; when the pope finally consented to fend 
legates, “ who might fee and know the king's humility,”—• 
Thus were matters mitigated*. the, thunder was fufpended, 
and it did not feem, that meafures of any violence * would 
be ufed, till the legates, who were not yet named,, fhould 
come into Normandy e .—The einbafiadors returned,. v . • 
Henry did not wait their return*. but hearing what the 
pontiff’s intentions were, he would not expofe himfelf, fo 
foon, to the wily arts of his Italian emiflarjps, which he had 
oftep experienced ; and failed to England, The ports he., 
ordered to be guarded, and all, pafiengers to be fearched, 
that no letters of interdict might reach him f .i—Pafling near 
Winchefter, he vifited its venerable btfhop, who was near, 
his end, and .who, with much feverity, called him to ac- 
count for the jite unhappy incident. Five days after he. 
died, having poffeffed the fee of Winchefier more than 
forty years. The uncommon character of Henry de Blois, 
and the events of. his life, would form an epifo^e of much ■ 
entertainment; but the prefs of various bufinds forbids the > 
digreffion.. , :i ,• 

And now an objeA pf vaft magnitude engrafted the, 
thoughts of Henry. ‘It was the conqueft, of a kingdom, 
nature’s faireft ifland; which, once, in arts, in ference* 
in commerce, and in arms, fhall threaten riyalftiip to 
England, when a lifter’s love, uniting all th^ir interefts, 
may call, to them the admiration of furroundiog nations* 

I fpeak of Ireland, to enter which he now prepared; and 

the 

* Gerv. an. 1171. 
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the bufyreflediOns of the people, and his own melancholy, 
averted from" the death of Becket, were, for a time, ab- 
fbrbed in the fplendor of this'new achievement. It was the 
month of Arnguft. ! 

Soon after his acceflfon* to* the throne, under what pre¬ 
tence, I know riot, J Henry had’meditated this expedition; 
and to* veil the rapacious fcheme, he had procured ahull 
from Rome, empowering him to feize the devoted land, as 
a part of the rightful demefrie of St. Peter: “ for all the 
iflands,” faid the pope, “ belong to him.” The ridiculous 
pretenfion was founded, it feems, on a fuppofed donation 
of. Conftantine, Which the criticifm of the age had not then 
difcovered to be fpurious. But to reform the ways of that 
fallen people, by extending among'them the Chriftian faith, 
by enlarging the bounds of the church, and by fecuring to' 
the fee of Rome a penny from every houfe, was the oftelnfi- 
ble motive, as the bull declares, which wriWi fan&ify the 
meafure —The dcfcriptjon which hiftorians, too partial’, 
doubtleft, to the Englifh intereft, or biaffed by exaggerated 
tales, have left us of the barbarous manners of the Irifh, of 
their vices, and of the want of every internal refource, 
whereby governments are upheld, exhibits the wildeft chaos. 
Immerged in indolence; fay they, not # tP labour they deem¬ 
ed fupreme deIight, and freedom from reftraint was the 
only trefafure which they valued. The gifts of nature to 
Ireland were excellent; her own acquifitions were deteftable 1 '. 
So fpoke her enemies. Yet, but a few centuries before, 
from certain documents we know, what that ill and was. 

It 
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hi* It was the Jeat of Science, the Seminary of learning, and the 
• refort of thofe, whom the nobleft views could animate, 
^hither many retired from England, and they were receiv¬ 
ed with open arms. The Irlfh maintained them; they gave 
them hooks ; they became their matters. To them nations 
were indebted for the light of chriftianity; and in many 
countries,, of which they were the apoftles, they founded 
convents, diffufing abroad the fpirit of genuine virtue, 
dispelling the {hades of ignorance, and becoming, what is 
mott noble in human achievements, the real friends to man*. 

As fuccin&ly as may be, 1 {hall detail the events of this 
conqueft.—Ireland, at the times I am defcribing, was com- 
pofed of five principal fovereignties, Leinfter, Munfter, 
Meath, Ulfter, and Connaught, over which, with a power 
rather nominal, prefided a prince, whom they called their 
monarch. This was Roderic O’Connor, king of Connaught. 
Though, by the jurisdiction of the inferior kings was 
fubje&ed to the fceptre of the monarch; by it they were 
feldom controuled, and they were the conftant rivals of his 
grcatnefs. In the five realms, befides, were many inferior 
chiefs, who held in their clans an independent fway. 
Anarchy, diffentions* and the horrqrs of eternal war, frus¬ 
trated every attempt, which fome patriots had made to 
unite the jarring elements of government. Within was 
weaknefs: and as the: circumftance excited the rapacity of 
the native chieftains, fo did. it invite the attacks of Foreign 
adventurers. 

DermpdMac Morrogh, king of Leintter, by his licentious 
tyranny, had excited the general odium ; when a confede¬ 
racy 
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racy was Formed againft him, which invaded his territories, 
and expelled him the kingdom. He retired to Henry, 
whom he found in Aquitaine, and laying before him his 
many grievances, lie entreated his affiftarice, and jpromifed, 
if feftored by him to the throne of his anceftbrs, that he 
would hold it in vaflalage, under the crown of England. 
The alluring offer was accepted ; but as the king, then en¬ 
gaged in difficulties, could not himfelf embark in the eriter- 
prife, he only gave to Dermod letters patent, whereby his 
fubje&s were licenfejJ to aid the Irifh prince, in the reco¬ 
very of his dominions k . 

Dermod came to Briftol. Richard de Clare, furnamed 

<* . 

Strongbow, earl of Strigul, whom prOfiife expences had re¬ 
duced to indigence, was the firft adventurer, whom the liberal 
offers of the prince engaged in the enterprife. He promifed 
him, befides lands and riches, that he fhoiild many his 
daughter, and be declared heir to his king^jpm of Leinfter. 
Richard, in return, was to aid him with a powerful body 
of forces. Soon afterwards, Dermod* that he might be 
nearer to his own country, went to St. David's. Here two 
other noblemen, Maurice Fitzgerald and Robert Fitzftephen, 
fons of Nefta, once miftrefs to Henry I. promifed him their 
afliftance; with which being fatisfied, he fecretly retired to 
Ireland, and hiding himfelf within *the walls of a convent, 
during winter, by the unnoticed exertions of his friends, 
prepared all things for the coming of his Englifh allies 1 . 

Fitzftephen landed firft with thirty knights, fixty men at 
arms, and three hundred archers, the flower of the youth 
of South Wales. Him Hervey de Mountmorres accompa¬ 
nied 
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nied the uncle of Strongbow; and, the day after, came 
Maurice de Pendergaft, with ten knights and a body of 
archers. They were joined by Dermod with five hundred 
men: when, after a tender of mutual oaths, they inarched 
againft the towns and ftrong hold§ of their enemiesand 
all gave way before them, ; The difcipline of the invaders 
infured fuccefs to their attacks; and the. unufual fight of 
men and horfes, gjiftening in armour, ft ruck terror to the 
breafts of the multitude. — But Roderic O’Connor, fove- 
reign of the illand, aflembled the ftates of the nation, 
where, having awakened their alarms, he aflembled an 
army, and entered Leinfter. The inferior forces of Dermod 
could not meet him in the field : but they fecured them- 
felves in a valley, and defying all attack, were prevailed on 
to accept terms of accommodation. The quiet pofleflion of 
his kingdom waa focured to Dermod, under fealty to the 

monarch®... ,. s .. - 

■. * *** ■ ■ • " 

Not long after arrived JFitzgerald, with ten knights, thirty 
horfemen, and about a hundred archers. . At the fight of 
them Dermod, whom no con trad could forgot his 

engagement, fie cntercd the territory of Dublin v which, 
though a fief of jhis crown, was, in other regards, an inde¬ 
pendent city, and cruelly wafted itsiands; and* he again 
turned his arms againft Roderic, whom he foiled in many 
aftions, in fupport of DpnaJd, prince ofJUmerick, who had 
implored his aid. Lifted Jip by thefe fmiles of fortune, the 
tyrant afpired to the foyereign controul, and confiding his 
thoughts to the Epgjilh chieftains, he wrote, by their ad¬ 
vice, to Strongbow;, who ftill deferred the execution of his 

contraft. 
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contra< 3 . “ We have beheld the ftorks and the fwallows,"- 
faid he by his meflenger; “ the birds of fummer came, and 
“ with the warning of the tempeft, they returned. But 
“ neither gentle gale nor furious blaft has bleffed us with 
“ thy long wifhed for ppefence.” He urges him to come 
fpeedily, and announces the certain fuccefs, which will 
attend his arrival. The earl liftened to the fummons; heared 
with emotion the glorious feats of his countrymen, and re* 
folved to follow. But he firft waited on Henry, requefting 
his permiffion; for as Dermod had recovered Leinfter, the 
licence which had been granted obvioufly expired 11 . 

The king did not grant, nor did he refufe, the petition.' 
Strongbow, therefore, prepared to depart, and he fent before 
him Raymond, a valiant youth of his houfehold, the nephew 
of the half-brothers', Fitzftephen and Fitzgerald, with ten 
knights, and feventy archers. His exploits near Waterford 
were fignal; while the earl, in the mean time, paffed along 
the coafts of Wales, colle&ing foldiers to his ftandard. With 
an army of two* hundred knights and a thoufand men, he 
failed from Milford, and landed within fight of Waterford, 
which, on the third day; with the moft dreadful carnage, 
fell before him. Dermod then, and the Englifh chiefs, 
joined the noble earl ; when the horrors of the fcene were, 
for a time, cheered by the feftive celebration , of the ftipu- 
lated nuptials, between him and Eva, the daughter of the 
Iriih king. This done, they marched againft Dublin, and 
carried it by affault 0 . 

While fuccefs thus crowned their meafures, and the 
Englilh invaders, in the glow of vi&ory, meditated new 

n Ibid. c. u, 12. °Ibid.c. 13, 16. 
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nr. conquefts, and framed new {dans for wealth and grandeur, 
their matter, Henry, viewed their progrefs; nor could he 
be infenfible to its probable iffue. Policy demanded he 
fhoukl check the bold adventure, before it was too late, 
and his fubje&s acquiring, by their prowefs, anindependent 
fovereignty, might defy his power. He publifliedan edi#, 
forbidding his fhips to trade to Ireland, and commanding 
all his fubje&s to return i or, with the forfeiture of their 
eftates, to be banHhed for ever. Strongbow, at whom the 
ed'id principally aimed, faw the perils which threatened, 
and confulting with his friends, he refolded to difpatch 
Raymond to the king —“ With your permiffion; ’* faid the 
young warrior, addreflmg Henry, “ if he remembers well, 
u did the earl of Strigul fail to Ireland, wittiing only to aflift 
“ your vaffal, the king of Leitifter. Whatever, therefore, 
“ the favour of fortune has beftowed upon him, as it all 
“ flowed from your royal munificence, fo (hall it return to 
“ the fame, to be difpofed of, as your will (hall dire#/’— 
To this flattering offer no anfwer was returned;. for it 
was made, when the news of Becket’s murder fpread the 
firfl alarm, and the fchemes of policy were drowned in 
confternationP. 

A few months after, died Dermod, Jung ofLeinfter, and 
the earl of Pembroke, (Strigul,) as had been flipulated, 
claimed his territory. Great achievements were now per¬ 
formed. Dublin was attacked by an army of Norwegians, 
which its late goyemor led agamft it; but they were re- 
pulfed and ilaughtered : and foon Roderic himfelf,, while 
his allies, the northern iilanders, blocked up the port, 

furrounded 
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furrounded the city with a mighty haft* The patriotic arch- 
bifhop of Dublin, who iaw his country on the brink of ruin, 
by every effort, had ftimulated this attempt; and himfejf 
appeared in arms. The whole Englifti force, with ail their 
chieftains, Fitzftephen only excepted* lay. within the walls. 
No aflault was made; but every pals, by fea and land, was 
guarded; while the befiegem, in fullen expectation, waited 
the fure effeds of famine. Two months had nearly elapfpd, 
and the blockade endured, and the wiftied-for diftrefs came 
upon the belieged. At the fame time, certain report was 
made, that Fitzftephen, in his fort near Wexford, was 
attacked, and* that, unLefs in three days relief came, he 
mull inevitably perifh. With him were his brother's wife 
and children. Strongbow called the chiefs together; when 
Fitzgerald laid before them the extremity of their danger, 
from which their own valour alone could free them. He 
fpoke of the cowardly and ill-armed multitude which lay 
round them, and feelingly mentioning his brother's diftrefs, 
he advifed an immediate fally.* Raymond* who was . re¬ 
turned from feis embaffy*. Seconded his uncle’s propofal, 
and only moved, that the firft affault be made on the quar¬ 
ters of Roderic. It was agreed. Inftantly three bands were 
in readinefs. Hie van of twenty knights, wa * headed by 
Raymond; the fecatnd, in the ceitfre, of ; thirty, Milo de 
Cogan, the governor of the .city, commanded: and the 
third, itfhlch formed the rear, confifting of, forty, Strong- 
bow hiwfelf.and Fitzgerald lad. Thefquires of the knights, 
who; as their matter*,, fought on horieback, marched with 
them, and to them were, joined fome citkens of Dublin. 
The whole number thus arrayed, amounted, perhaps, to fix 
hundred men. 
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About the ninth hour of the day* impetuous as a torrent, 
the army Tallied. But the enemy, unfufpicious and un¬ 
guarded, lay unarmed in the plain. Difmay feized them, 
and they Bed on all tides, while Raymond in the van ad¬ 
vanced, mowing his way to the tent of Roderic. The two 
fons of Fitzgerald, whofe place was in the rear, emulous of 
their kinfman*s glory, fprang forward to his flandard. Re¬ 
finance was no where made. The alarm foon reached the 
fovereign of Ireland, who was bathing in his tent, and he 
had time to efcape in the general confuflan. . Till the clofe 
of evening, the purfuit and carnage laded, when loaded 
with fpoils and the abundant provifions of* the camp, the 
Englifh returned to the city, having loft, it isfaid, but one 
foot-foldier, and flain fifteen hundred of the enemy. By the 
next morning, the whole multitude had difappeared; and the 
fhips which blocked the port, feeing the flight of their con¬ 
federates, failed to the iO.es from which they carnet. 

But Fitzftephen was in the hands, of his enemies* not 
fubdued by force, but circumvented by frauds and perjury; 
and the news reached Strongbow, as he was marching to Ids 
refeue. He turned afide, therefore, to Waterford, where 
he found Mountmorres, who had gone on afecond embafiy 
to Henry, and from him he learned, that he could 
no longer delay to wait ,on his fovereign in England. 
His fovereign was at-Newnham in Glouceflerfhire, where 
the earl prefented himfelf before him. The indignation of 
Henry was, at firft, great; but it fobfided, and he received 
his fubje<ft into favour, on condition, that, renewing his 
former homage and feality, he furrendered Dublin, with 

its 
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its adjacent territory, to the king, and the Tea-port towns, 
and the caftles he had conquered; his other acquifitions re¬ 
maining to him and his heirs, in vaflalage to the crown of 
England. The e£rl then under flood, that Henry himfelf, 
with a powerful army,' was preparing to pals into Ireland r . 

The events Thave related, which thus precipitated the 
fall of Ireland, had occupied no more than two years. The 
principal caufes of the difafter were evident: on the fide 
of the invaders, ftiperior valour, fuperior difcipline, and 
fuperior arms, which ambition and every allurement ani¬ 
mated ; while no refolution, no wife counfels, no fpirit of 
union, no patriotifm, no hold defpair, actuated the breafts 
of the invaded. Even when the ftrangers were few, and 
calily affailable, no plan of prepared oppofition was laid; 
and when the danger, as their ftrength grew, was grCateft,' 
intcftine difcord prevailed, and the arms, which a common 
enemy provoked, were turned againft their brethren. So 
bad was the conftitution of their political fyftem, that, had 
not an invader come, mifery, it Teems, might have multi¬ 
plied, till to be conquered would have been deemed a 
bleffing. 

Soon in Milford haven was a fleet of four hundred and 
forty fhips ready, on which embarked the Englifh army, 
five burred Knights, with their attendant horferaen, and 
a numerous hand of archers. It was the fifteenth of Oc¬ 
tober, 1171; whein, with a profperous gale, they Tailed, 
and on the following morning, touched the Irifh fhore. 
The army landed near Waterford*; but as the royal paf- 
fenger difembarked, a white hare, Tays the hiftorian, ftart- 

ing 
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in. in& from the brakes, was taken, and prefented to him as 
the omen of coriquellt * The next day, they marched to the 
city, where the inhabitants of Wexford, into whofe hands 
Titzftephen had fallen, delivered hhh in chains to.Henry, 
hoping that himfelf would punifti his tranfgreffions,, How 
gentle was this behaviourto a inan, who had brought ruin 
on their country! Henry, whofe with, itfeems, it was, to 
be thought the proteriorrather of Ireland, and whofe con- 
dud towards the earl and his affbdates, from the beginning, 
had been impoiing and myfterious, reproached, in fevere 
terms, the captive hero, and remanded him to prifon.— 
Mac Arthy, prince of Corke, then came, and fubmitting 
himfelf, fwore fealty, and gave hoftages for the payment of 
an annual tribute. —- From Waterford the king advanced 
to Lifmore, and thence to Cafhel, near which,. on the 
banks of the Sure, he was met by O’Brien, prince of 
Limerick, who, on like terras, did homage; as did alfo. 
Toon afterwards, the prince of Offory, with all the inferior 
potentates of the fouth. Carefled and loaded with prefents 
they returned to their territories, .heedlefs of the chains 
they alfo bore. From Calhel Henry again vifite Water- 
. ford, where he pardoned, and gave liberty to Fitzftephcn, 
and then proceeded to StobEn. it was the progrefs rather 
of a monarch vifitirig, •in paternal kxndnefs, hi® faithful 
people, than the march of an ambitious conqueror?. Tb e 
princes df the neig^xrbring provinces, emulous of iubmif- 
fion, here imploredhis friendship,-and made their homage. 
Only the king oftJHter, and its princes, did not come. 
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But Roderic O’Connor, the monarch of all Ireland, 
moved ndt from Connaught, pleading his fovereign dignity, 
and vainly hoping that fortune might liften to his vows* 
Hugh de Lacy and Fitzakielm, companioned by Henry, 
were fent; and Roderic met them near the Shannon, on 
the borders of his kingdofa. They propofed their matters 
terms, to which, it is faid, he promifed obedience, at once 
doing homage in' their hands, and agreeing to a tribute, as 
the other princes had done u .<—Till now, in the revolution 
of Hates, Ireland had not known a foreign matter,. 

The feftival of Chriftmas approached, which Henry wifh- 
ed to celebrate with unufual pomp; and, as in the city of 
Dublin no houfe was fufficiently fpacious to receive the com¬ 
pany, be ordered a temporary palace, after thefaibion of 
the country, to be conftnntted of wattles or fmoothed twigs* 
Here he feafted the kings and nobility of Ireland, with a 
magnificence, well adapted to reconcile fubmifBon, to eafe 
the pain of dependence, and to exhibit, in refiftleis luftre, 
the fuperior eminence of the new matter they had chofen. 
Even, becaufe it was his pleafure, they ate the flefh of 
cranes, fays the hittorian., at the royal banquet, which 
before the nation had abominated v . But he does not fay, 
that the Irifh minftrels alfo, in fervile adulation, ttrang 
their harps, to celebrate, with reproachful melody, their 
country’s fall. 

Mindful of the injun&ion in the pope’s bull, Henry 
now convened, at Cafhel, a national fynod of the Irifh 
clergy. The bilhop of Lifmore prefided, as apottolical 
legate. The enormities, it is faid, and the foul pra&ices 

of 
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ni. of the nation, were laid before the council, when feveral 
. canons were made, and ratified by the king, for the due 
celebration of regular and orderly marriages; for the in- 
ftradtion and baptifm of infants; for the payment of tithes, 
which till then had not been prad&ifed ; for the exemption 
of churches from the exadllons of the laity; for eftablilhing 
the immunities of the clergy in criminal caufes; for regu¬ 
lating wills and burials; and finally, for efiablilhing an en¬ 
tire conformity in divine worlhip, and all matters relating 
thereunto, between England and Ireland. The prelates 
then fwore allegiance to Henry and his heirs, and confirm- 
* ed his perpetual power over them ; which deed was after¬ 
wards faqdHoned by the pope, to whom he tranfmitted all 
the inftruments of the tranfadHoh. The number of prelates 
in Ireland, were four archbiihops, and twenty nine bifhops. 
It was observed, that the archbilhop of Armagh alone was 
not prefent, prevented by age and infirmity, a man re¬ 
puted holy by the people, whofe companion, in all his 
journeys, was a white cow, the milk of which was his only 
food". 

Having gone thus far towards the reformation of Ireland, 
and made the clergy his friends by a grant of favours, and 
of fuch immunities as he had laboured to take from their 
brethren in England, v Henry left Dublin, not doubting but 
Ins prefence on the continent would foon be necefiary. For 
five fucceffive months, fb tempeftuous had been the feafon, 
that not a fhip had arrived with any certain intelligence. 
But at Wexford, to which he moved, news was brought, 
that two legates were in Normandy, with impatience 

waiting 
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waiting liis return. To have previqujly fettled on a firmer 
bafis the government of his new kingdom, was a bufmefs 
of great concern; but (lay longer he could not. Hugh de 
Lacy, therefore, he appointed judiciary of Ireland,, with 
the government of the rbyal city of Dublin, and he granted 
to him, at the fame time, by the prerogative of a conqueror, 
the whole kingdom of Mc$th, to be held in vaflalage of 
himfelf and fuccefiors. The defign of thisvaft donation 
was, to balance the power of Strongbow, whole ambition 
he feared, and who remained in poffeffion of the principal 
lity of Leinfter. Filzftepfaen, Fitzgerald, Raymond, and 
other principal officers, he took into his own fervice; he 
appointed confidential noblemen to the government of the 
maritime towns; he ordered cattles to be built; and taking 
leave of Ireland, he failed, on eafter Monday, and landed 
in South Wales. Some difturbances in this country, and 
affairs in England could not detain him: but he battened 
to Portfmouth,-with the young king, hk fon, and crofted 
the channel x . 

Albert and Theodine, the legates, mfet him; with his 
court at the abbey of Savigni, near Avranches, . Much was 
faid; and the cardinals propofed an oath, which he ire* 
jelled; “I have bufinefs in Ireland, ” faid the king, leav¬ 
ing them with indignation,' “ to, which I will- return ; go, 
“ where you pleafe, through my territories, and execute 
“ your legation.**, But* a few daysafter, every difference 
was removed* and he agnafcd to ail their terms. In the 
prefence then of a great attembly, the young king and the 
legates (landing round, the conqueror of Ireland, with his 
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book in . hand on the gofpels, f wove ; —That he had*no$ ordered, nor 
** 7 *' defired, the death of the primate; that the news of it 
had excited in him the deepeft affli&ion; but that, as the 
violence of his exprcffions had given occafion to the wicked 
deed, he did not excufe himfelf, ‘and would fubmit to the 
propofed atonement. He prOmifed to maintain two hun¬ 
dred knights, during one year, # in the .holy land; himfelf 
to take the crofs, for three : years, and to go in perfon to 
Paleftine, or againft the Saracens.in Spain, unlefs dil'penfed 
with by hfeholinefs. He proroifed to annul the ftatutes of 
* Clarendon* andfuchevil cuftonss, as, in his time, had been 
introduced a gain ft the church; to allow appeals to be made 
to Rmrie; to reftore* to Canterbury the, poffeffioas which 
had been fdzed; and to he reconciled to all thole, who, 
for the primate’s fake, had incurred his difpleafure. A 1b- 
lemn abfolution was then pronounced by the legates r.— 
The excommunicated bifhops had, before this, been ab- 
folved; and only that no fucceffor to the fee of Canterbury 
was yet thbfen, aprofpetftof returning concord feemed to 
promife better days to the church, and more happinefs to 
the prince. The murderers of Becket even partook of the 
general indulgence, who, having remained fome time in 
the north of England under public execration, withdrew 
to Rome, whence, in expiation of their crime, they were 
fent to Jerufalem * . ■ 

view of af- Since the year iri>8, the connexion of dojneftic affairs 

fairs on the » ... . 

continent. has been fuch, that, with propriety, I could not break 
their tiflue: fortunately, however, nq event of peculiar 
moment fucceeded on the continent. We left Frederic 

juft 
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juft retired, \frith ignominy, into Germany ; the flutes of 3 °9 K Iff - 
Lombardy ftrengthening their confederacy; and Alexander *7?* 

at Beneventum a .—The polities of France went along with 
thrifts of England. > . 

Frederic, for fome time, remained in Germany# atten¬ 
tive to the aggrandizement of his family; and the concerns 
of Italy were entrufted to his minifters. At Bamberg, .ip 
a general diet, he caufed his fon, Henry, to be chofen kipg 
of the Romans, and conferred on his other children, or 
prepared for them, the acquifition of fuch territories and 
great fiefs, as his extensive influence could command. He 
fent Everhard, bifhop of the mentioned city, on an embafly 
to the pontiff, hoping, at feems, to feduce him from the 
confederacy, and thereby to weaken it. The pontiff faw 
through the infidious projed, and was not impeded on 
The archbifhop of Mentz was .then employed to ft lengthen 
the imperial intereft; and he left nothing unattempted, 
between Pifa and the gates of-Rome; which could give 
efficacy to his fchtmes 0 ,-—The Lombards were aware, that 
' the great enemy would fbcm return, and they prepared to 
meet him." Milan, by inceffant labours, nearly, repaired 
hei’ v ruins, arid encompiled with a new wall her vaft cir¬ 
cumference. Even the'ladies, in the general enthufiafm, 
forgot their deareft)attachments, and facrificed their, jewels 
to the work. No city of the confederacy wa$ inadive; 
while the empefor of fhe eaft, JWthaneye to the objed he 
vainly helddn view,: gar* his name to ‘the league* — Alex- 
nuddi 1 had 1 not yet returned to Rome, excluded by tlie 
' impfcriaVfadiori, and by the diflike which the fenate, piin- 

a Murat, an. 1169. 1 Afta Alex. an. 1170. c Murat, ut hip. 
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cipaliy* had entertained agairift an ecclefiafocalgoVCrnor, 
I related the origin of that d£flikc4. He refided, there¬ 
fore, in the territories bf his Sicilian majefty, or in the 
Campania of Home, unmoved by cppofition, and by a Ready 
policy, .gaining the alcendaney which his virtues merited, 
Callrxtus, the antipope, Wasbut a nominal rival, to whom 
Frederic, with a childifo pertinacity, fUll gave fupport. 

Such, at this period. Was the general afpecS. But the 
opening of a melancholy Series again calls us to the concerns 
of Henry. -^Reconciled to the fee of Rorfie, which, till 
now, hadcaufed him many troubles,' in peace with all his 
neighbours, and pofleffed of another, kingdom^ from what 
quarter could he fear controul, 'much left the cruel down- 
fall of his fondefl expe&atiom P A numerous progeny - of 
fbns and daughters gave a luftre to his crown; and their 
feveral efiablifhments teemed planned, with a cbnfummate 
wifdom, to prevent jealoufy, and toperpetuatethe great- 
nefs of his family^ Henry, his eldeft fo«, he had named 
his fucceffor in the kingdbm of England, the dutchy of 
Normandy, and the earldoms of Anjou, Maine, and Tou- 
raine: Richard, his feconrifotv would^dfTefs the dutchy 
of Guiemie, aiid the couhty crf Poitou: Geoffrey, his third 
fon, In-Tight* of his wife, inherited the dutchy of Bretagne ; 
and Ireland, newly conquered, was defined, it'feems, for 
John, his fourth fon; But the very profpetf, wlwehHhrew 
a meridian blaze rouhd the throne tsF HexSryr excited the 
jealoufy Of his neighbours, and into thc breafts of thofe 
very fons infufod a poifon, which, in the Rate, would 
generate the niiferies of civil difcord, and dafh their father^ 
days with bitternefs. At 
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At tbe'mftigktion of the * leptes, the: young king had 
again been crowned at Winchfcfter;a»d with him his con- 
fort Margaret. It .was to gratify Louis* whom the former, 
omiffion had irritated, the } archbifl»op of Kouen, performing 
the ceremony. They returned,: foon afterwards, into 
Normandy, and vifited the Trench court* Louis, at jio 
time a cordial friend- to Henry, and whom the .view.of his 
increafing gteatnefs more alarmed, foon difcovered in the 
afpiring mind of his fop-in-law, difpofitions,. which might 
be turned to political advantage. He fuggefted to him, 
that his coronation had been, indeed, an idle ceremony; 
that the homely appearance of his train ill befeemed the,, 
namehe-bore; and that to be a king without a kingdom. 
might flatter the ambitious parent, hut it demeaned the. 
fon, 44 Demand,” faid he, 44 the realm of England,,or 
4 * the dukedom, at leaft, of Normandy.” The high- 
fpirited youth, whofe ambition wanted no fpur* and whom 
dependence had begun to*gall, lifteped to the remonftrance. 
-*-I am not difpofed to think, that the benevolent monarch, 
whom I have often praifed* at, all meant4o provoke rebel- 
lion, or that fcftyforefow the flame, .which his imprudent 
words now kindled, It was not long, however, before the 
young king made thj^ilemapjdt which had been fuggefted, 
and which the father -refufed % • , 

It was after chriftmas, which Henry and the royal family 
kept at Chinon in Anjq>u, that he H proceeded with his court 
into Auvergne, to ; meet the , earl of JSarvoy. A treaty of 
marriage was to be propofedbetween John, Henry’syoung- 
eft fon, not yet in his eighth year, and the earl’s eldeft 

daughter* 
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daughter. Queen Eleanor accompanied her hufband, 
and the princes Richard and Geoffrey, and the young 
king. Highly honourable were the offers^ which the earl 
made with his daughter, and they-were gladly accepted^. In 
return, the king ptopofed to fettle on his fon the three im¬ 
portant caftles of Mirebeau, Chinan, and Loudun, with 
their dependencies^ To this the young king refufed his 
fignature; and the court returned ia gioom and irritation. 
Eleanor, bora to be the icourge of kiags, whom HenTy, 
we are told, had negle&ed, and whofe temper would ill 
brook negled/feized the fatal moment. She meditated re¬ 
venge; and the could have it, by lamenting the paffions of 
her fon, and by urging him to vindicate, without, delay, 
the negleded honours of his ftation. To engage in thefame 
foul mutiny, the/artful woman induced , her two youngeft 
Tons; and herfelf promifed to foUow the' fiandard of rebel¬ 
lion, and by all her; influence toTupport itf. 

In the night; from the town ofLimogee; where the court 
halted?, young Henry withdrew precipitately, and efcaped 
to his father-in-law at Chartres. His brothers loon joined 
him ; but ideanor, difguifed in thehabit of a man, w.as 
taken, and fcomnfltted to clofe confinement,; . Onlythe in¬ 
fant John remained. And fo widely had the .contagion 
fptead, that inany noblemen hourly deferted their royal 
mafter, from a ftrangB inftability infthehumin h &mt\ pre¬ 
ferring the uncertaiti f^ne of a baftrebeBion, with all its 
infamy,- df fuocefstefe, to' the feu-e l tfavours of a favereign, 
who had rewarded all their "ftryices# The heart of Henry 
was not broken by the afflifling feene. He hadpurfufcd 

his 
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his fon as far as was expedient; hut when he faw, what his 
intentions were, he turned indignantly, and loft not ano¬ 
ther moment. He yifited his caftles on the frontier of 
France, and thofe in-Normandy, ordering all necefl'ary 
repairs; and he fen*,.letters into England, and into the 
provinces, withinftouftiona to the governors^ 

Young Henry, mean while, in the French lung’s court, 
received the flattering homage of his admirers; and as the 

tide fwelled, the profped of a happy revolution feemed to 

* 

open round him. Into every quarter agents were fent; 
largeffes, rewards, and honours, were profufely pro- 
mifed ; and the dazzling virtues of youth were placed, in 
odious competition, with whatever defers, either malevo¬ 
lence dr difappointment had noted in the charader of the 
old king. So now he was called, though not yet in his 
fortieth year. The defection became incredible, not only 
where immediate protedion might inftigate; but in England 
and the diftant provinces. Louis then fummoned a council 
to meet him at Paris, where all the parties, imder a folemn 
oath, bound themfelves in.mutual confederacy; and fo 
fhamelefs was the avidity of men, whofe virtues, hitherto 
had- commanded admiration, that, availing themfelves of 
the prodigality of a Ample youth, they would barter their 
fame for promifes, vrhich to make! or to accept, was alike 
inglorious. Philip, Carl of Flanders, and his brother of 
Boulogne, and the eaiLof Blois, took grants of lands and 
caftlcs in England, and fome in Touraine and Normandy; 
and in return, did homage to the pageant boy. Similar* 
donations;trere made to feveral other French noblemen; 

and 
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and in England, the great barons renounced their allegi¬ 
ance, in the bafe profped of change or rapine. The king 
of Scotland and Iris brother efpoufedtbe rebellion, to whom 
were prpmifed three Engliih counties,—Thus did the ftprm 
colled, and from its rapid motion it became evident, that 
the train of difcord had been fome time fown, and nourifh- 
ed. Interne war, with all its horrors threatened; and the 
winter pafled in dreadful preparation 11 . 

Henry, in aftoniflmient, faw the perils of his fituation. 
He could not avert the evil; and every hour brought him 
more alarming accounts of fome new defection. Pious 
men called .it the vifitatiort of heaven, for the murder of 
Bccket; while others, with more philofophy, viewed it as an 
event, eafily accounted for, on the common principles of 
human nature*. Seeing, therefore,, that he could place no 
certain confidence in his own fubjeds, herefolved to coun- 
terad their difloyalty; and, ifpp$ble,by fecuring his 
potfeffions and his own perfon, not io (brink from his ene-, 
mies, to animate his friends, and to check, the fall of thofe 
whofe allegiance wavered. . He too^ into his pay twenty 
thoufand mercenaries, a formidatye body of veteran troops, 
called Brabanters, becaufe originally from that country; 
and who, .attached to no particular, foil, were always ready 
to ferve thofe, who could pay them heft. With thefe he 
fecured the moil important pods onthefrontier;and re¬ 
tiring with the main body to the capital of Normandy, he 
there watched, with the composure of a great mind, the 
iirft movements of the enemy, 

h An ft ores lup. 1 Ncubrig. c. 27. 
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With the coming of tyring, the confederated armies h ook n r. 
moved. The count of Flanders and'his brother, cniniug >*;’.*• 
Normandy on the fide of Picardy, befieged Aumalc, which 
they took ; and advancing, with their mighty engines, fat 
down before Neucliatel,* which foon furrcndcred. But 
here that brother, ftricken by an arrow, fell, and with him 
all the fond hopes of a great fucceffion. He was heir to 
Flanders. The earl contemplated the difaflcr as a divine 
judgment, and retired with his Flemings, imputing all the 
guilt to himfclf, who, to fupport an unnatural Ion, had 
made war againfi a prince, his near kinfman, who had con¬ 
ferred many‘fa vows on himfclf, and never done him any 
wrong*.—At the time, Louis and the young king were be¬ 
fore Verneuil, on the other confine, a town of lingular 
conftrudlion, compofed of three diftindt burghs. Hugh de 
Lacy and Hugh de Beauchamp defended the principal burgh, 
on which the main attack was made. But at the end of a, 
month, provifions failing, they were fo far reduced as to 
promife a furrender, if, within three days, they were not 
relieved. Belief came. For Henry, who till now, had 
not moved from Rouen, informed of their dbirds, marched 
with all his forces, and on the third day appeared in order 
of battle on the heights near Verneuil. The French, vain, 
of their numbers and the gorgeous equipment of their army, 
ridiculed the parade of battle, and fent a bilhop and an 
abbot to !earn, what was bis ferious purpofe. tl Tell your 
** king,” faid he, with a thundering .voice, ** that the 
»* moment J am witli him.” The bold defiance alarmed 
the haughty enemy, and they were induced to pro}K>fe .< 

Ni’ubriy. c. 
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book in. conference, to which Henry confented, and a truce for 
* >73- one day was agreed on* But an a& of perfidy difgraced 

that day; for the French, availing themfelves of the fufpen- 
fion of arms, fummoned the garrifon to furrender, agreeably 
to the convention ; and entering* the town they fet fire to 
it, and in the evening departed. With rage Henry faw 
himfeif thus duped. He purfued the retiring enemy, feized 
their baggage, entered Verneuil which he commanded, to be 
repaired, and retired, the next day, with his Brabanters, 
heavily laden with a vaft booty, which the enemy had left 
behind them 1 .—-He then difpatched his brave mercenaries 
into Bretagne, which was in arms. In a pitched battle they 
fought, and defeated, the rebels; the leaders of whom, 
Hugh earl of Chefter, and the baron de Fougeres, efcaped 
to the caftleof Dol. Here they were befieged; and Henry, 
with an arrow’s fwiftnefs, arriving before it, they furren- 
dered to his mercy, -nearly a hundred nobles, the flower 
and ftrength of Bretagne. The province, with its caftles, 
foon returned to obedience. This was in Auguft 1 ”. 

The flow of unexpected fuccefs abaflaed the rebel forces, 
and a conference, by the mediation of the pope’s legate, 
was propofed. They met on the borders: Louis, with the 
three brothers, and a fplendid train of vaflals; and the 
Engliih monarch, not lefc ilfay attended. With parental 
goodnefs, Henry offered terms of great advantage to his 
Tons: to the eldeft, half of the revenues of England, or of 
Normandy, as might pleafe him beft, with a fuitable num¬ 
ber of caftles to refide in : and to Richard and Geoffrey, 
fimilar conditions in Bretagne and Aquitaine; “ referving 

“ to 
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** to himfelf the right of fovereignty and the adminiftra- 
“ tion of juftice.” The refervation, probably, dii'plcafed 
Louis; for he reje<fted the terms, and the conference 
ended n . 

The flames of civil difcord, with equal fury, riged in 
England, the young earl of Leicefter heading the rebellion* 
Richard de Lucy, jufticiary of the realm, and the earl of 
Cornwall befiegfcd the town,* which bore his name, and had 
taken it, when news came, that the Scottilh king, infavage 
force, had entered England, and had marched, with hor¬ 
rid devaluation, to the gates of Carlifle. De Lucy, with 
what troops he had, inftantly turned northward, and was 
joined by the lord high conllable, Humphrey de Bohum. 
The plunderers heared of their approach, and retired to 
Scotland, into which they were purfued, and the Englilb 
army ravaged Lothian, with impunity. But a meflfenger 
brought intelligence, that the earl of Leicefter, with an 
«rmy of Flemings, had landed in the eaft, where Hugh 
Bigot had received him into his caftle of Framlingham, 

renowned for its thirteen towers and wide enclofure. 

* 

Alarmed at the news, they propofed a truce to the king of 
Scotland, which, ignorant of their motive, he accepted, 
and‘they returned. By this time, the rebel army had taken 
Norwich; but had failed iiP%ieir Attempt on Dunwich, 
then a celebrated and opulent town on the coaft. Bigot 
was tired of his guefts, and he requefted the earl to remove 
them to his own cattles. He complied sefudlantly, and war. 
on his march towards Leicefter, when he heared, that the 
loyal Bohum, with the earls of Cornwall, Arundel, and 
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Gloucester, intercepted his route, and were at Saint 
Edmundfbury, arrayed to meet him. An adlion was in¬ 
evitable ; for the royal army foon appeared, the banner of 
St. Edmund waving in the van. The fame moment faw 
the confiid begin and terminate; fo irrefiftible, on the 
plain, was the fhock of the royal cavalry. The earl and his 
countefs, with moft of the Flemi/h borfemcn, were taken ; 
and of the foot very few efcaped the fword °.—A truce with 
Louis fucceeded, and the armies retired to winter-quarters. 

Though Henry had been intent on the belt means of 
defence, he had not negleCted the auxiliary arms of the 
church. Feelingly he implored the aid of Alexander, 
againft his rebellious children; and to animate his zeal, 
“ he acknowledged himfelf his vaffal, and called England 
44 the patrimony of Peter p.” So had misfortunes humbled, 
and deranged, it feems, his reafon ! The mediation .of the 
legates was the confequence of this addrefs; for the pontiff', 
where Louis interfered, could not take a more adive part. 
—Other bifhops alfo attempted the chriftian work of recon¬ 
ciliation, by letters to the young king and to Eleanor, but 
without fuccefs 9. 

In adjufling plans, and preparing for a new campaign, 
the gloomy winter palled. .The earl of Flanders was again 
prevailed on to join the *comederacy, and he agreed to 
invade England, in conjunction with young Henry: the 
Scots would enter the northern counties of England: and 
Louis, aided by the rebel dukes of Bretagne and Aquitaine, 
undertook to carry his arms into Henry’s French domi¬ 
nions.—The truce expired with the caller holidays; when 

the 
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the furious Scot poured his barbarians into Northumberland, 
which having laid wafle, he advanced into Weflmortland, 
and again befieged Carlifle. Roger de Mowbray joined him. 
Him the gallant Geoffrey, cleded bifhop of Lincoln, na¬ 
tural fon of Henry and of Rofamond de Clifford, at the 
head of his vaffals, and the loyal ills of Yorkfhire, had ex¬ 
pelled from his caftles; and he prepared tofuccour Carlilie. 
The king of Scotland retreated, and fat down before Aln¬ 
wick.—But, in other parts of the kingdom, the profped: 
was more alarming. In the eafl, a body of Flemings, the 
precurfors of the grand invafion, had joined Hugh Bigot; 
and the eail of Derby, with the brother of the Scottifh 
monarch, the earl of Huntingdon, and the adherents of 
Leicefler, awed the midland provinces. De Lucy every 
where oppofed the rebels, and cheared the hearts of his 
loyal friends ; but he was aware, fhould the young king 
land, that his prefence alone, in the wavering Hate of 
politics, would inevitably turn the feale. The prudent 
minifler took the advice of his affociates ; .when it was rc- 

folvcd to implore the immediate return of his majefly r . 

* 

Richard of Ivclchdier, archdeacon of Poitiers, eleded 
to the fee of Winchefter, was chofen to the commiflion. 
He found his mailer on the frontier of Normandy, return¬ 
ed from pacifying the provMces of* Maine, Anjou, and 
Aquitaine, and then confulting with his friends and the 
governors of his towns and caftles, how bell to defend, them 
againft the mighty arms of the enemy.. Henry liftened to 
the prefling entreaty, and inftantly complied : indeed, for 
fome time, a fleet at Barfleur had been prepared for the 

emergency. 
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emergency. Nor was there a moment to be loft; for the 
earl of Flanders and young Henry were then lying at Grave- 
lines, waiting only for the wind, which might land them, 
with all their forces, on the Englilh fhore. He took with 
him Eleanor, and Margaret his fen’s queen, and his infant 
children, and the moft confiderable of his prifoners; and 
on the 8 th of July, early in the morning, failed. But a 
gale l ofe, and the fea grew rough, and the countenances of 
the mariners '{hewed hefitation and difinay. The king, 
railing his eyes to heaven, audibly faid: “ If the fupreme 
“ ruler, by my arrival, hath ordained to reftorfe that peace 
“ to my people, which is my only Wilh, may he mercifully 
“ bring me to a port of fafety: but if his face is turned 
“ away, and he hath refolved to vifit them in his wrath, 
“ may I never be permitted to reach England’s fhore.” 
He arived, that evening, in the harbour of Southampton 8 . 

More than three years had elapfed, fince the murder of 
the primate, a period replete with wonders, which contem¬ 
poraries beheld with the plealing emotions of a devout re¬ 
verence, and we review with a faftidious fneer. So dis¬ 
cordant are the habits of man, which vary with the varying 
feene; While throughout they are but a part of that pro- 
greffive fyftem, which the lapfe of ages, as they roll on, 
perpetually evolves.—*The circumftances of Becket’s death 
were peculiarly ftriking ; and the age was difpofed to receive 
the whole impreffion, and in receiving to exalt it. The ap¬ 
pearance of miracles Was to them nd uncommon phenome¬ 
non. They attefted, 'they thought, the faiuftity of the 
living; and they blazed mote confpicuoufly from their 
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graves. A competent knowledge of the laws, by which 
nature ads, was not at’ hand to unravel the myftery: the 
ruler of the univerfe, they perfuaded themfelves, took 
pleafure in this palpable difplay of power: religion, it 
feemed to them, daily called for the invigorating fupport: 
and the criticifm of the times, too credulous becaufe too 
unei 5 lightened, was unapt as their philofophy, in the 
examination of witneffes, and the difcuflion of fads. The 
churchmen alfo, who then poffeffed the greateft knowledge, 
were themfelves more than ever intereftcd to believe the 
atteilation of their fenfes, and to propagate, among the 
people, the happy illufion. In the vindication of their 
privileges, the primate had fpilt his blood. That they meant 
to deceive, is molt foreign from my mind to infinuate; 
but, I belieye, they were themfelves, by no voluntary ad, 
impofed on; and elfewhere, if not here, I truft, I have 
accounted for it The virtues of the primate were confpi- 
cuous in his life; but for their further difplay, or to enforce 
their imitation, can^e be induced to think, that an almoli 
uninterrupted fufpenfion of the laws of nature would be 
deemed expedient, as the credulous devotion of many, 
bending round his tomb,£hould, in fimplicity of heart, call 
for it ? 

Curious to a philosophic mitld i? the account which his¬ 
torians, prefent on the fpot, or not diftant from it, give 
of the events that immediately fucceeded to the primate’s 
death. They defcribe them as opening,, in an humble pre¬ 
hide, at his tomb; then fpreading to all parts of the 
church ^extending through the kingdom ; filling the world. 

Every 
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Every infirmity, they fay, gave way to the power of his 
name. Even the dead were raifed to life. But in the 
number of thele miracles, then recorded in two volumes, 
fome are fo trivial and ludicroufly fportive, that, while vye 
admire the credulity of the narrator, a fufpicion involun¬ 
tarily riles, that their more ferious and folcmn fads were 
too lightly affirmed, to merit impartial belief. The Vax- 
tapers round his bier being extinguished, wrere invifibly 
relighted! As he lay dead in the choir, he raifed his right 
hand, and bleffed the affemhly! u His eyes being injured by 
the wounds, they were replaced by others of a fmaller fiae, 
and of two different colours, that the miracle might be out 
of the reach of controverfy ! v Birds and other animals re¬ 
covered life! w —But the fame of thefe wonders reached 
every ear: the enemies of Becket,. in confufion, acknow¬ 
ledged the atrocity of their condud; and his friends 
exulted, while every lane, that led to Canterbury, fvrelled 
with the concourfe of pilgrims, haftening to his tomb. The 
contagion fpread abroad; and every devout man, Jiftening 
to his neighbours^ tale, envied the happinefs of England. 
The Roman biihop, by meffenger after meffenger, was 
entreated to enroll the bleffed martyr in the calendar of 
faints, and to give him to the prayers of the faithful. 
Alexander was a wary, and prudent man; and though 
the caufe of the martyr was his own, and he could now 
fandify all its pretenfions, he-Was not willing, without 
fome deliberation,./ to precipitate- the folemo ceremony. 
But when his legates returned, who had more immediately 

witneffed 
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witneffed the various fads, and vouched their reality, he 
could no longer procraftinate. He aflembled a confiftory, 
took their advice, and in great pomp pronounced the 
dfridnltation of the martyr, Thomas*. 

" The fad was recent,* and its celebrity engaged the 
public attention, while the unnatural' rebellion raged, 
which I havedefcribed. With fiiperftition or a miftaken 
piety, the violation, It feems, of obvious duties can, fome- 
times, affociate, and raife no horror ! Henry, though 
abfolved from the crime he had occasioned, was not yet free 
froth odiUm: the conqueft of Ireland had iilenced the 
malevolence of religious teal; but it now broke out again, 
and even good men thought, they faw the hand of divine 
juftice preflmg%n him. Himfelf could not be infenfible to 
the affliding circumftance; and he felt poignantly the cruel 
ufage of his children and neareft friends, which his con- 
dud had not merited. The ligns of heavenly approbation,' 
which attefted the fandity of the primate, would likewife 
reproach his heart ; ^for he, no more than others, could 
not withftand an evidence which a cloud of witnefles pro¬ 
claimed. To join the public voice, and by joining it to 
appeafe the anger of heaven, he might ferioufly deem an 
ad of religious duty: but If thereby he might recover the 
loft affedions of his peddle* policy would applaud the mea¬ 
sure, and the difaftrous ftate of things called for every 
exertion. In thefe fentiments, Henry landed at Southamp¬ 
ton* and he purpofed immediately toldftt the tomb of Becket. 

On the morrow, which was Tuefday, in the month of 
July, leaving the queens, and his brave mercenaries to 
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book in . proceed onward, he mounted his horfe, and with a few 
attendants, took the way to Canterbury, But it was Friday 
morning, before he came in fight of the tower of Chritt- 
church, which he beheld, and demounting, he. laid afide 
bis garments, threw over his (boulders a woollen rug, and 
walked on, filent and penfive. The diftance;was three 
miles; and as he .entered the ejty before the people, the 
fiones, as his. bare feet preffed them, were marked with 
blood. He came to the church; and they (hewed him the 
martyr’s (hrine, which he approached trembling, and fell 
proftrate on the ground. With his arms extended, here 
he remained in prayer, while Gilbert Foliot, bifhap of 
London, harangued the crowded audience, folemnly pro- 
tefiing, in his matter's name; M that he^td not com-* 
“ manded, nor advifed, nor by any artifice contrived, the 
primate's death; but as his words, too inconfiderately 
“ fpoken, had occafioned the fatal a<tt, he again begged 
“ abfolution, and would fubmit himfelf to punifhment.” 
—The bi(hops, who were prefent, followed by fome abbots, 
the clergy, and the whole convent of monks, hi number 
eighty, each with a knotted cord in. his hand, then 
advanced to the fpot where the monarch prayed. He 
bared his (houlders, and received their la fives, five from the 
biftiops, and tEftree from every, other hand. Refuming his 
prayers, in the fame attitude of humble fupplication, he 
continued on the pavement, many watching refund him, 
till the midnight bell tolled for matins; and when thefe 
were finifhed, he rofe, vifited • the altars of the upper 
church and the bodies of the faints there interred, and 
again defeended to the (hrine. But the morning began to 
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dawn, when he requeued mafs might be faid, at which he 
affifled; and In^ng alBgned, with other rich gifts, a revenue 
of forty pounds a year, for tapers to be kept burning round 
the %ody of the faint, he drank fome water mingled with 
his blood, and with a fmiting and joyous countenance with¬ 
drew r.—On the next day he reached London. 

But though the preffure pf his affairs called for immediate 
exertions, here he was detained. Fatigue of ihany days, 
and the peculiar circumftances of his late pilgrimage, 
had brought on an itidifpofition, which repofe only 
dChild remove. As; one night, he flept in his pa¬ 
lace; fuddenly a meffenger arrived, and knocked at the 
gates. Hie guards commanded filence; but he knocked 
more violently: M I have good news,” he called out, “ which 
“ the king mull hear immediately.** They admitted him; 
and, with the fame importunity, paffing the gentlemen of 
the bedchamber, he entered to the king, and wakened 
him. “ Who art thou P ” faid hjs majefty, furprifed by 
the fudden noife. — “I am the fervant of Ranulph de 
f * Glanville,” replied he; “ fent with good tidings to your 
“ highnefs.”—“ Is my loyal Ranulph well?” rejoined 
Henry.—“ My mafte* is well,” faid he: “ and lo ! he has 
“ your enemy, the Scottish king, now in chains at Rich- 
“ mond.”—Repeat itfaid tfie king, overpowered by 
the news. The meffenger repeated his words,—“ Have you 
“ any letters?” theft demanded'Henry. The meffenger 
produced a letter, which, when the king had curforily 
perufed, he fprang from his bed; and, as the tears ran 
down his cheeks, he gave thanks to him, whofe will alone 
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book hi . worketh wonders. He called his friends round him, and 
*'7i- told them the tidings. In the morningpother courier* 
came ; the news was given to the people; and the bells of 
London rang with gladnefs 2 .—The particulars of the event 
were bflefly thefe. 

The king of Scotland, it has been faid, was before Aln¬ 
wick ; and as the loyalifts had retired, he continued the 
blockade unmolefled, and fent off detachments to defolate 
the neighbouring country. Secure from attack, he in¬ 
dulged the favage warfare, and beared the reports of his 
foldiers, when, with bloody hands, they related Jibe achienOr 
ments of the day. But the Yorkshire barons were roufe^ 
and forming themfelves into a body of four hundred knights, 
under Ranulph de Glanville, fheriffof their county, they 
advanced to Newcaftle. Here they learned the ftate of the 
Scottifh forces, and refolved to proceed, though no profped 
of fuccefs could flatter them, from the ^proportionate 
power of the enemy. They rofe before thefun, and ad¬ 
vanced rapidly, enveloped in a dark mift. But this circum- 
ftance, which was propitious, alarmed the more cautious ; 
and they halted, uncertain of the road, and wavering in 
their refolution. “ Return who will,** exclaimed Bernard 
de Baliol, a baron of noble blood, “ no retreat Ihali (lain 
“ my honour, and t will pmceed alone.*' They advanced; 
when the mift fuddenJy broke, and the caftle of Alnwick 
appeared, in near view, before them. The Scottilh 
monarch alfo foon appeared,* furrounded by a troop of 
about ftxty horfemen, fecure on the plain, and bulled in 
feats of chivalry. He obferved their approach; but 
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thought them his own men : retuming with plunder, till the 
Englifh banner ft ruck his fight. He was amazed, but not 
daunted; for he could not doubt, but fo weak a band muft 
be fooa overpowered by his multitudes. Wherefore, fierce¬ 
ly fhaking his fpear, he called gallantly to his followers, and 
rulhed foremoft to the attack. The Englilh knights met the 
fhock: William’s horfe, pierced to the heart, fell; and the 
noble prey was feized. With him moft of the troop fur- 
rendered, for they did not attempt to efcape; and other 
nobles- coming up, gave themfelves to the enemy, that they 
might join their lord in bis calamity. The vi&arious party 
•returned with their captives, and lodged the royal prifoner 
in the caftle of Richmond*.—It was remarked, that this 
event happened, on the morning, Henry rofe from before 
the primate’s fhrine! —*The Scottifh army, on the news of 
the difaftfr, retired precipitately. 

* Henry, without more delay, left London, and marched 
towards Huntingdon, which, with its Caftle, furrendered. 
David, prince of Scotland, who commanded the rebel 
forces in that quarter* bearing of his brother’s captivity, 
had withdrawn to bis Own country. The king then ad¬ 
vanced into Suffolk, againft Hugh Bigot. The rebel lord, 
on his approach, though ttrongly fupported by his own 
vaflals and an army &£• Flemings, *loft’heart. He fuppliant- 
ly met the king; was pardoned; and delivered to him his 
caftles of Framlingham and Bungay* But it was with dif¬ 
ficulty, that he obtained permiffiou for his Flemifh auxilia¬ 
ries to return to their looms.—Fortune once more fouled; 
and Henry led his army to the royal caftle of Northampton. 

Hither 
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Hither was brought the monarch of Scotland, William* 
furnamed the Lion, bound, like a felon, on his horle! If 
the regal dignity felt the infillt; his lull of blood, and the 
caufc he had wantonly efpoufed, merited the degrading 
treatment. — Then the earl of Leicefter furrendered his 
cattles; and the bifhop of Durham, who had favoured the 
rebellion, and Roger de Mowbray, and de Ferrars earl 
of Derby, fubmitted to mercy, and gave up their fortreffes. 
The rebellion clofed b .—So much had the captivity of Scot¬ 
land's king, and the news, that the invafion from Flanders 
was fufpended, unnerved the party.. The prefence abb of 
Henry, whofc piety, though miftaken, had, we may bo* 
lieve, pleafed heaven, aided much the happy revolution. 
But he learned this leffon, that a licentious, nobility will, 
at any time, rather rufh into the horrors of civil, war, than 
fubmit to the irkfome controul of a vigilant ad mini ftr at ion. 
— Affaire on the continent calling him away, he left the 
queens behind hiirf; and on the feventh of Auguft, with 
his prifoners, his Brabantere, and a thoufand Welfhmen, 
fent by David ap Owen, embarking at Portfmouth, he 
landed at Barfieur, and marched towards the capital of 
Normandy c . 

Rouen was befieged by the combined armies of France 
and Flanders; for when Henry landed in England, the 
febeme of an invafion dropt, and the young king, with the 
earl, led their Flemings to the fiege, A mightier army, 
it is faid, Europe .had not feen . fince the laft crufade, 
headed by kings, and furaifhed with every warlike imple¬ 
ment. But Rouen could withfUnd their onfet. It was 
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garrifoned by the Norman nobility, who crouded to its de¬ 
fence, and by citizens, well trained to arms, hardy and 
magnanimous. Belides, it was affailable only on the north- 
eaftern fide, the Seine on the fouth, forbidding all ap¬ 
proach, and the neighbouring hills, riling like nature’s 
bulwarks. So the hiftorian defcribes it. But fo little un¬ 
derflood was the art of lieges, that the navigation of the 
river was left free, and the communication with the country 
over Matilda’s bridge, as unimpeded, as in time of peace; 
the enemy confining their affault to about the third part of 
the great circumference of the city. The vigorous efforts 
of the befiegers, (who had divided themfelves into three 
bodies, advancing in rotation every eighth hour, that no 
moment of the natural day might furceafe from labour) are 
well deferibed ; and the counteranion of the befieged, who 
by a fimilar divifion of forces, refilled and foiled their 
energy. On the feaft of St. Laurence, the tenth of Auguft, 
when the liege had lalled twenty days, Louis announced a 
fufpenfion of arms, in honour of his favourite martyr. The 
citizens, with peculiar feflivity, celebrated the day of reft. 
Their fongs echoed in the ftreets, while the men at arms, if- 
fuing through the fouthern gate, lightly fprang towards^he 
Seine, and tilted on its banks. From their lines, the enemy 
marked their fport, and felt the infult. I fhall not relate 
the dilhonourable propofal of the earl of Flanders, at this 
moment, to affault the walls, nor the filent preparations 
which enfued. I fhall not relate the accidental difeovery 
of this defign, by fome priefts, from an elevated tower, nor 
the ringing of the alarm-bell, at which the enemy rulhed, 
in thoufands, from their lines, and the Normans, with the 
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rffroftf fi fT fpeed of lightning, rallied back to their polls, I (hall ndt 
*•>74- telate; that the walls were fcaled, and fhouts of vi&ory 
were heated, when a conflict began, of direful obftinacy, 
and which the night only ended, whilft the ditches were 
filled with the (lain and wounded, and the blood ran in 
torrents from the walls. Then the enemy retired in con- 
fufion to their camp 4 . 

Before this, the confederates had heared, that the king 
of Scotland was in chains, and that the rebellion in Eng¬ 
land was expiring: but they were not prepared to fee, 
what their eyes, the next day, beheld, the Englifh monarch 
himfelf, at the head of his army, marching over the plain; 
croffing the bridge, and entering the city in martial tri¬ 
umph. A damp' fell upon their hearts. But foon the 
Welfh infantry feized a convoy of forty waggons, loaded 
with provifions; and the northern gates were thrown open, 
that the king, with his cavalry, might a &. ofFenfively againft 
the enemy. Want of bread for two days, and the forlorn 
profped before them, determined the confederates to raife 
the liege, which they did, before the twentieth day of the 
month, having burnt their machines and heavy imple¬ 
ments*. — In a few days, came the earl of Blois and the 
arChbilhop of Sens,,, with Overtures of peace; and a con¬ 
ference was appointed to be held alt Gifors, on the eighth 
of September. 

Even the incendiaries of the war now defired to end it. 
Their enterprises/ in a manner Unaccountable to human 
penetration, had mifearried, and the God of armies had 
feemed vilibly to protedf the injured rights of a parent. 

Henry, 
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Henry, though a glorious revenge called him on to war, 
was difpofed himfelf to check the tide of vitboiy, and to 
embrace a peace, that would give him back his children. 
The kings met at Gifors; but duke Richard was abfent in 
Poitou, infulting the cafttes and vaflals of his father, ft 
was, therefore, refolvcd to prolong the truce to Michael¬ 
mas , and Henry marched into Poitou. The flutiborn 
youth, as he approached, retreated: but finding no fuc- 
cour would come, his iron heart relented; he waited on 
the king,; he wept; he fell on his knees; and afked for¬ 
give nefs. Henry forgave him ; and they went together to 
the place of conference, between Tours and Amboife. 
Peace was concluded f . 

The terms were; That the three princes fhould return 
lo their father and their allegiance, themfelves free, and 
freeing all others, from the oaths of confederacy, they had 
taken : that a reftitution of lands and cables, as they had 
been held, fifteen days before the rebellion, fhould be 
made on both Tides: that the father fhould remit all dif- 
pleafurc againfl the rebels, and the young king alfb promife 
never to mol eft thofe, who had been faithful to his father. 
The king then fettles two cables in Normandy on his 
to be chofen by himfelf, and a yearly revenue of fifteen 
ihoufand pounds in Angevin money; on Richard, two 
convenient places in Poitou, from which no mifehief could 
a.life, and half the revenues of the province; and on 
Geoffrey, half of the revenues of Bretagne, till his marriage 
with the daughter of Conan, with the confent of the Roman 
i liurch, fhould entitle him to the whole. The princes then 
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gave fecurity, that they would never, againft their father's 
will, demand more than had now been flipulated; and 
would never withdraw from him their perfons or fervices. 
Richard and Geoffrey did homage for their grants; but 
from Henry, on account of his royal dignity, it was not 
demanded *. 

The earl of Leicefter, and the other great prifoners, were 
releafed, on terms of uncommon clemency: nine hundred 
and fixty-nine captive knights received their liberty without 
ranfom : and of the few, who were detained in prifon, not 
one fuffered death! Such mercy had never before graced 
the annals of kings, and it gives a dignity to the age which 
beheld it. — Only William of Scotland, in the caftle of 
Falaife, had not yet his liberty. But the Scotch nobles and 
prelates here reforted to him ; and by their advice, it was 
finally agreed, ter furrender the ancient independence of 
their crown, and to fubject it to England. William, there¬ 
fore, did homage to Henry, for the kingdom of Scotland, 
and for all his other territories, fwearing fealty to him, as 
to his liege lord. The other articles being read, hoftages 
were delivered for their more folemn ratification, on a 
future day, and William had liberty to return to his 
kingdom h . — The arrangement of many concerns in the 
provinces, now engaged 'the attention of Henry. 

Events, on which the hiftorian loves to dwell, becaufe 
his reader does, and becaufe in both they excite affections 
to which pleafure is annexed, will, from this time, ceafe 
to adorn the reign of Henry. But the view of lefs turbu¬ 
lent feenes, than fieges, battles, victories, in the admini- 
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fixation of juftice, in domeflic arrangements, and the exe¬ 
cution of laws, can fureiy raife fome intereli in the human 
breaft? I will omit no circumftancp that can inform, none 
that can portray manners, none that can develope the cha¬ 
racter or the politics of the age. 

Some difhuft ftill fubfifting between Henry arjd his eldeft 
fon, means were taken to remove it. He waited on his 
father at Bure, and with tears implored his forgivenefs, in 
the prefence of many nobles, who were his fureties, doing 
homage, as his brothers had done, and fwearing, as' was 
ulual, on fome relics of faints, that he would be ever faith¬ 
ful to him. This covenant was afterwards confirmed at 
Weftminfter. At Caen they were met by the earl of 
Flanders, who came to renew friendfhip with Henry, his 
confidence upbraiding him with its late infraction. And to 
atone for that guilt and the miferies he had brought on 
otliers, he had lately taken the crofs, purpofing, with an 
army, to depart for Paleftine! The two kings then failed 
for England, and publicly to announce their love, they 
daily ate, fay the hiftorians, at the fame table, and flepl 
in the fame bed *. 

The new primate had convened a diocefan fynod at 
Weftminfter. He had been prior of Dover. I did not 
relate the various difputes which preceded his election, 
jaor the obftacles, thrown by the young king in its way, 
which compelled him to go into Italy, where he was con- 
fecrated by Alexander himfelf, and relumed with Jegatinc 
powers. He was a man of gentle manners, and by all par¬ 
ties well eftcemed. The kings were prefent in the couik JI, 
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b ook in . and approved its canps^ which were taken from thofe of 
other fynods, or the degrees of; popes, and principally 
tended to reform the manners of the clergy, and to hip* 
prefs abufes.—In compamy of the primate, they then went 
to Canterbury, where Henry . puffed a fecond night in 
prayer, before the tomb of Becket. 

But he who could patron, with a godlike clemency, 
treafon in his children and rebellion in his fubjects, could 
not forgive lighter mifdemeanburs, which touched his 
favourite paffion. During the war, the game in the royal 
forefts had been deftroyed, the gentlemen having hunted 
without reftraint: but. now all deferiptions. of men, by a 
moft vexatious profeculion, were brought to trouble for this 
offence. They pleaded a general liberty, granted by . the 
judiciary Richard de Lucy, and himfelf confirmed it, air 
ledging, that he had been fo ordered by Henry. The 
vindidive fportfman did not defijfl. A.general inquifiiion 
was made on oath,, and even htar-J'ay evidence being ad¬ 
mitted, the delinquents were punifhed by heavy amerce¬ 
ments. 1 ' That his coffers were empty, l believe; but ii was 
unwarrantable and unkingly thus to replenifh them. So true, 
however, it has, at all times, been, that when a few had 
arrogated to themfelves a privilege, defigned by providence 
to be enjoyed by all men,, they, have not defifted to main¬ 
tain their ufurpation by means, oppreffive and, nefarious. 
The foreft-laws, it is allowed, were tyrannical. Our own 
game laws are as much fo* nor will Englishmen be free, tilt 
they, with the manorial rights of lords, and other remains 
of the feudal, fyftem, be buried in the grave of. their 
Norman patent. In 
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In a progrefs through the kingdom, from his favourite book lit*, 
palace of Woodftock, Henry Was at Gloucefter, where he *175. 
fettled fome difturbances of South Wales; and at Notting¬ 
ham, where he impleaded the deftroyers of his deer; and 
at York, where the king of Scotland met him, with the 
great men of his land, laity and clergy, to fulfill the con¬ 
vention of Falaife. In the church of St. Peter, the nobles 
and bifhops of both countries aflifting, William renewed his 
lieg<* homage to Henry and his fon. The fame was done 
by 1 he bifhops, abbots, and other clergy; and the barons 
fwore allegiance for themfelves and their heirs, adding that, 

Ihould their king recede from his fealty, they would ftand 
by Henry, as their lord, againft all his enemies 1 , — The 
hmender was complete; and Henry became king of Britain^ 

Thai Hi.. Scoltifh nation, powerful in arms, high-minded-, 
and ever hoflile to England, fhould thus cheerfully, as it 
teems, for the ranfom of their prince, have paid fo high a 
p» ice, . an event almofl inexplicable: but we know not 
the lecret meafures which negotiated the tranfadion. The 
•nr.ii probable conjedure is, that they dreaded the power 
of Henry, now free to revenge their late wanton infult, 
and preferred a fubmiffion, apparently voluntary, to the 
feverer terms which a conqueror might didate. 

A new treaty of fettlement w^s alfomade with Ireland, 

Since Henry had :rr. it as might be expeded, difturbances 
had enfued, occasioned by the depredations which the 
Englifh committed, by impatience of a foreign yoke, and 
by the hope, which the rebellion in England daily animated, 
of recovering their independence; for the chiefs, whofe 
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nr. prefence they moil dreaded, were themfelves called away 
to aid the royal caufe. But nothing fucceeded. There 
was no union in their plans. And foon Strongbow returned; 
and the brave Raymond, now the foldier’s friend, whether 
for fpoils or glory, had opened new conquefts, by the taking 
of Limerick, and other achievements rn . In defpair of 
fuccefs, Roderic O'Connor, king of Connaught, fent his 
minifters to Henry, who found him at Windfor, about the 
time of Michaelmas; and there, in a council of the nation, 
articles of a more fpecific convention were ratified. — 
Henry grants to his liegeman Roderic, as long as he Ihall 
faithfully ferve him; that he be a king under him, and 
paying him tribute, to hold his territories, as he had held 
them before Henry came into Ireland. The inhabitants, 
likewife, are quietly to -pofiefs their lands, fo long as they 
remained faithful to the king of England, and paid him 
their tribute and his other rights, through the hands of the 
Irilh king. The tribute is a hide, faleable for the merchant, 
from every tenth beaft killed in Roderic's territories, or in 
other lands, to be paid annually. But in the demefnes of 
Henry and thofe of his barons, Roderic has no concern. 
Thefe are Dublin and its appurtenances; Meath and ail its 
appurtenances; Wexford and the kingdom of Leinfter; and 
Waterford with the’ adjacent country n .—In this loofe 
manner, which argues no fixed fyflem of policy, was the 
government of Ireland fettled. When the ancient inde¬ 
pendence of the realm was broken, by the introduction 
of a foreign fovereignty, it was more than expedient, furely, 
011 the ruins of the ojd form, to have erected a new fabric 
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of legiflation, and to have eftablifhed an executive power, book h i. 
that might and would have been willing, to compel fub- ll 75- 

million. Events will (hew, how weakly the whole was 
planned. 

Soon afterwards, in anpaffembly at Northampton, regula- »»7 C * 
tions were made in the internal polity of England. It was 
agreed to divide the country into fix circuits, in each of 
which three itinerant juftices or judges were appointed, to 
hear and determine criminal and civil caufes ; and from 
whom an oath was taken to obferve, and caufe to be ob- 
ferved, the feveral ordinances then ena&ed. Thefe ordi¬ 
nances or ftatutes are faid to be thofe of Clarendon; but they 
are not thofe which excited the controverfy, nor do they re¬ 
gard ecclefiafiical matters.. Many of them wereonly calculated 
to redrefs the diforders, occafioned by the late commotions; 
and others referred to civil property, and the criminal 
juftice of the realm. Of the laft defeription one is peculiar¬ 
ly curious. If any one, it fays, is arraigned before the 
king’s juftices of murder, or theft, or robbery, or of receiv¬ 
ing any fuch malefactors, or of forgery, or of malicious 
burning of houfes, by the oath of twelve knights of the 
hundred, or, in their abfence, by the oath of twelve free 
and lawful men, or by the oath of four men of every town 
of the hundred, he (hall be fent ter the water ordeal, and if 
conviCted, fhall lofe one of his feet. To which the ftatute 
of Northampton adds, that he fhall likewife lofe a hand, 
and abjuring the realm, go out of it, within forty days. If 
acquitted by the ordeal, he fhall find fureties, and ftay in 
the kingdom, unlefs he had been arraigned of murder, or 
any heinous felony, by the community of the county and of 

the 
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b ook hi . the legal knights of his country: rn which cafe, though ac- 
ir 7 6 * quitted by the ordeal, he fhall leave the realm within forty 
days, taking with him his chattels, and remain at the king's 
mercy °.—The Roman church had in vain driven to fupprclk 
thefe abfurd trials; and here we fefc them folcmnly fan&ion- 
ed, with claufes of palpable injuftice, by a ftatute of the 
Englifh nation in council affembled ! 

Cardinal Huguzon, a legato from the pope, whom Henry 
had particularly requeued, had been fome months in Eng¬ 
land. Tired of his queen, whom he alfo viewed as a prin¬ 
cipal agent in the late rebellion, he fought for a divorce. 
The fecrets of the negotiation have not tranfpired ; but no 
divorce was obtained. Huguzon, however, was not idle. 
He vifited the churches, exerciflng his fuperior jurifdidion, 
and gaining the odium of the clergy, by permitting the 
Iving to profecute them, for having hunted in his forefls. 
A fvnod was then fummoned to meet him at Wcftm infer. 
I fhall not detail the fcandalous fcenc, which enfued be¬ 
tween the archbijhops of Canterbury and York, for the 
right of precedency ; in which the latter was wounded, and 
whereby the Italian legate was fo alarmed, that he retired 
precipitately, and foon left a country which, by his venal 
and fervile con duel, he had dafgufled i\ But he look with 

i 

him a letter from Ilcnfy to the Roman pontiff, which 
merits notice.—“ Out of reverence to the holy fee,” fays 
he, “ and to you, though the greateft and wifefl men in 
“ my kingdom oppofed the mcafurc, at the intercefilon of 
“ your legate, I have granted the following ordinances :— 
t( That no ccolefiafiic, in future, fliail be pcrfonally taken 
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“ before a fecular judge, for any crime or tranfgreflion, 
44 except againft the foreft-laws, or in the cafe of a lay fee, 
44 for which fecular fervice is due: that I will not retain in 
*‘ my hands, beyond the term of one year, vacant bifhop- 
** rics or abbeys, unlef^from urgent neceffity or fome evi- 
“ dent caufe: that every wilful and malicious murderer of a 
“ clergyman, on convidian or confeflion before my jufti- 
44 ciary, befides the ufual punifliment for the murder of a 
44 layman, fhall fuffer a forfeiture, forhimfelf and for his 
“ heirs, of all his inheritance for ever: that churchmen 
** fhall not be compelled to any trials by duel O 

Thus, by the royal prerogative alone, contrary to the 
declared fentiments of the greatq/l and wifejl men , is that 
ftatute of Clarendon reverfed, which, at the time, caufed 
fuch general reclamation, and which, it was pretended, 
was amongft the ancient ufages of the realm. I will alfo 
obferve, how idle it is, in lbme modern hiftorians, to talk 
of adts of parliament, or of a fyftem of legiflation,at a period, 
when our government was fo precarious and undefined, 
that the will of the monarch alone, fometimes, conflitutcd 
law, and, fometimes, a headftrong ariftocracy checked its 
moft falutary operations. —Trials by duel were a fpecies of 
more honourable ordeal , then much reforted to, even in 
fome civil fuits, as well as in capfes» which appertained to 
the courts of chivalry. But their principle was as abfurd 
as that of the vulgar ordeals, and equally incompetent to 
proted the rights of truth or innocence. To the fhame of 
human reafon, a pradice which, at that time, we can fay, 
fprang from the groffeft ignorance, has flill its votaries ; 
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b ook iii . as if the prefent mode of vindicating honour were more 
»» 7 6 * rational, than it then was, to fit down on water, or to 
tread on burning ploughfhares ! 

Henry’s remaining daughters were, this year, married; 
Eleanor, to Alphonfo king of Caftille, and Joan, to William 
king of Sicily, furnamed the good: an alliance eifeded by 
the mediation of Alexander, whofe peculiar friend he was. 
Manuel Coranenus and Frederic Barbaroffa had offered 
their daughters to William, and had been refufed. He 
was partial to the Englifh name, from an early impreffion 
made by Peter de Blois, who, for fome time, had been his 
mailer, and whom he wilhed to retain in Sicily. Peter 
was now fecretary to Henry, a man of much learning, and 
a principal agent in the tranfadions of the times. 

John of Saliibury, whofe name I have often mentioned, 
the fecretary of Becket and his infeparable companion, 
was, about this time, by the choice, of the chapter, and 
the eameft wifhes of the French lung, called to the fee of 
Chartres. His learning, in every department of fcience, 
was uncommonly celebrated, and he has left it recorded in 
many works; but his virtues were more confpicuous. The 
portrait he often draws of. the Roman court, the exceffes 
of which he had perfonally witneffed, proves, that he was 
as free to cenfure as to give praife, when the fubjed called 
for either r . But it is too lightly afferted, that* the influ¬ 
ence of that court fo far overpowered the. minds of men, 
that they were awed into filence, and checked in their 
common operations. * I have fiiewn that it was not fo; and 
now a frefh inftance prefents itfelf,—Vivian, another legate 
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from Alexander, foon followed Huguzon, with a commiffion 
for Scotland and Ireland. He landed at Dover, where, 
with Roman infolence, fays the monkifh hiftorian, forcing 
himfelf into lodgings, he was foon compelled to demean 
himfelf more humbly, a*id to reqiied admittance. But 
Henry, hearing of his arrival, fent two bifhops to demand, 
by whofe authority he dared, thus unlicenfed, to enter the 
realm of England P The legate trembled: “ I will do no- 
44 thing,** faid he, 44 and I fwear it, againfl; the will of 
44 your mafter.” He was permitted to proceed; and the 
king granted him a fafe condutd, and defrayed the expences 
of his journey into Scotland “.-—The power of Rome would 
not have overleaped the bounds, which religion and reafon 
had fixed, had not princes, from views of intereft and 
ambition, authorised its undue exercife, and themfelves in¬ 
cited its worft exceffes. 

From what apprehenfions, we know not; but, probably, 
from ferious apprehenfions of frefb tumults, Henry had 
demolifhed the caftles of the late principal rebels in England 
and Normandy; and; dill better to fecure the continuance 
of peace, he had taken into his hands even the fortreffes of 
thofe, who had never forfeited his favour, and garrifoncd 
them with his own troops 4 . The meafure Was arbitrary, 
though attempted, it feems, by the advice of his council! 
—And in March news came, that embaffadors from Al- 
phonfo, his fon-in-law, king of Cadille, and Sanchez king 
of Navarre, were arrived in his kingdom, to lay before him 
a controverfy, which had long divided thofe princes, and 
didreffed their people. It regarded territories, forcibly 
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book hi . ufurpcd on both fides. Henry affembled his great council 
** 77 - at Weftminfter; before which the royal meffengers appear¬ 
ed, attended by advocates to ftate the controverfy, and to 
plead. Two Spanifh champions had alfo come, to wait the 
ifiTue of the trial, armed at all points, and prepared to enter 
the lifts, fhould Henry ordain a combat. The pleas being 
reduced to writing, and interpreted, the council weighed 
the refpedlive claims, and the gofpels were produced. On 
them the embafladors fwore, that their mailers fhould 
ft and to the award of the Engtflh monarch, or themfelves 
would furrender their perfons to his power. Sentence was 
pronounced. It was: That as neither party denied the 
ufurpations, alledged by the other to have been committed, 
the king and court decreed, that a full reftitution fhould be 
made on both fides 1 ’. 

Agreeably to the fafhion of the day, the earl of Flanders* 
now came to pray at the tomb of Secket, previoufly to his 
departure for Paleftine. Henry, as the terms of his recon¬ 
ciliation promifed, had intimated an intention of accom¬ 
panying the earl; but the concerns Of his own government 
detained him. He fent money, however; and the earl, 
with many barons and knights, from this and other coun¬ 
tries, departed* 

Strongbow was dead; and the king had appointed William 
Fitz-Aldelm his fhcceftor in the lieutenancy of Ireland. 
But diforders continued, and the EngHfh had invaded 
Ulfter and Connaught. Henry was now fenfible, that more 
ftrength muft be given to the Irifh government ; and he 
purpofed to inveft one of his fons with it, to be held, under 

himfelf 
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himfelf and his heirs, as a great hereditary fief. Yet John, 
the fon of his choice, was an infant. In a council at Oxford, 
therefore, he declared his intention, (which the Roman 
bilhop had allb fandioned,) and he made fuch new fettle- 
mehts of lands and honpurs, in Iceland, on many of his 
nobles, as Ihould induce them to protect his prefent 
territories, till John might be of age to aflume the reins of 
government. For thefe grants, homage was done to prince 
John and to himfelf*. — Thus was he employed, when a 
meffenger arrived to inform ; him, that a cardinal legate 
was in France, with a mandate from his holinefs, to put 
all his dominions under an interdid, unlefs he permitted 
his fon Richard to marry the printjpfs Adelais, whom, as 
defigned for that prince, he had long had in his, cuftody. 
Henry interpofed an appeal to Rome, and paffed into Nor- 
•mandy. 

That the Englilh monarch was himfelf in love with 
Adelais, there are Itrong reafons to fufped. Though mar¬ 
riageable, he ftill detained her in his court, and he had 
lately applied for a divorce from Eleanor. Louis, her fa¬ 
ther, it was, who, alarmed, probably, by the fufpedful 
circumftances, now interfered, and implored the aid of 
Rome. The kings met at Ivri, in the prefence of the legate, 
where Henry* by. an artful policy,. cbnfented, that the 
match ihould be celebrated; but on terms of the furrender 
of Bourses to Richard, and of the French Vexin to the 
young king* with which Louis could not comply. The 
affair ended, and Adelais remained unmarried. Notwith- 
ftanding, a treaty of amity was then concluded, wherein 

the 
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the.kings fwear to take the crofs, and together to proceed 
to Jerufalem, under the folemn ftipularion, that each will 
defend, to the utmoft of his power,. the perfon, dignity, 
and dominions of the other w . Paleftin^, indeed, then 
loudly called for fuccour. 

In this year, clofed the fchifm, which the emperor Fre¬ 
deric had fo lohg upheld. Four years before, with a for¬ 
midable army, he had entered Italy, the fifth time, and 
having taken fome towns on his march, he beleagered 
Alexandria, the name of which alone infulted all his pride. 
The confederates were prepared to receive him; and the 
new town, though furrounded only by a deep ditch, pre- 
fented again# his machines the noble fpirit of freemen, 
well trained to arms, and amply fupplied with provifions. 
The firfl attacks ivere vain; when the rains began to fall, 
and the plains were inundated. But Barbarofla would not * 
move. It was the month of O&ober, and he refolved to 
pafs the winter in his tents. The . winter proved remarkably 
fevere; and when fpring returned, he faw that difeafe and 
defertion had greatly thinned his army. Still he perfifted, 
trailing much, for fuccefs, to a mine, which, unperceived 
by the enemy, he had carried towards the town. At this 
time, notice was given to the distant confederacy, that the 
provifions of the befieged began to fail. Inftantly a power¬ 
ful army marched to their relief, and advanced within ten 
miles of the German camp. The fituation, of Frederic was 
perilous: he had recourfe, therefore, to the ftratagem, we 
fawpradifed at Rouen, and, it being Thurfday before 
eafter, proclaimed a fufpenfion of arms rill the following 

Monday. 
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Monday. In the filence of the night, two hundred chofen 
men enterred the fubterraneous paflage, while Frederic, 
with his army, approached towards a gate, which foon, 
they expected, would be opened to them. The mine fuc- 
cecded; but an alarm was given, and the citizens feizing 
their arms, in a moment, maffacred the few who had 
entered. They did more. In their juft fury, they threw 
open the gates, and rallied upon the enemy. The unex¬ 
pected Tally difconcerted the enemy. They fled; and Fre¬ 
deric, after having beheld the carnage of his men, the 
ftorming of his camp, and the burning of his own pavilion, 
himfelf fet fire to the remaining engines, and precipitately 
retired. It was his intention, it feems, to gain Pavia; 
but the confederates faced him, and prefented battle. In 
both armies, fortunately, there were men, to whom the 
efFufion of blood was a fcene of horror. Thefe, at the 
critical moment, interfered, and an accommodation was 
effected, bn the vague terms, that the rights of the empire 
fhould be preserved inviolate, on one fide, and on the 
other, the freedom of the confederates. The partiality of 
the German hiftoriafcs, on this and other occafions, is glar¬ 
ing; but it will appear, how infincere was their emperor 
in the admifiion of a treaty, which the circumftances of his 
fituation only forced upon him V 

The remainder of the year was fpent in ufeleis negotia¬ 
tions for a general peace, during which time, the imperial 
agents were fecretly employed, in collecting an army, that 
might be ready to join Frederic, by the end of winter* 
With a fufpectful eye the Lombards watched every motion, 

and 
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book hi. and eafily penetrated the bafe defign. Again they bound 
1177. themfelves, by a folemn oath, to ftand or fall together; 
and news was brought* that the German army was in mo¬ 
tion, headed by the archbifhops of Magdebourg and 
Cologne... They 'entered. Italy by the lake of Como, when 
Frederic joined them. But though the army was numerous 
and well-appointed, he law with pain, that Henry the Lion, 
duke of Saxony, whofe aid be had implored, and on whom 
he tiptoft relied, was not with Ahem. From Comp-they ad¬ 
vanced on the road toPavia* meaning vto join the troops, 
that Frederic had left in that neighbourhood. But the con¬ 
federates, whom it behoved to impede this junftion, had 
already marched, with the Carrvcefa, (the facred ftandard of 
Milan,) and they had halted between the Texin andLegmano. 
Soon the vanguards fluxmifhed; which was the prelude to a 
memorable day, that muft for ever ennoble the annals of 
Lombardy, and which Milan annually celebrates. It was a 
Saturday, and the twenty-ninth of May. I ihall not re¬ 
count its carnage, nor its heroicdeeds, Sulficeit to fay, 
that the Germans, overpowered by the tremendous phalanx, 
which embofomed the ^rroccio, finally ^ave,; way ;S and 
Lombardy wasvi&ojious^ Frederic, whofefingle arm had 
achieved wonders, in the fury of the conflict, fell headlong 
from his horfe, and was fcen no longer. The butchery 
which enfued was great; the Texin devouredmany; but 
more were taken prifoners* The whole plunder of the 
, camp remained to the vigors, and with it the emperor's 
military cheft. He, , in vain, was fought for amorigft the 
dead. Days pafled; and the emprefs, who had remained 
a r t Como, put on mourning. But, having dcaped from the 
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field, Frederic had prudently abfconded; and when no BOOKjni. 
longer looked for, he fuddenly appeared in Pavia, in health * l ?i- 
and unwounded; but without troops or any refource of 
war*. 

It is with pleafure that*I fee the tyrant humbled by men, 
who fought for liberty: and nowit was, that he could liften, 
with a forced fincerity, to the advice of friends. They 
advifed him to make peace, while the allies, perhaps, might 
be difpofed to hearken to a treaty. Hereon, embaffadois 
were fent to-Alexander, whom they found at Anagni.— 

“ Peace/* faid the pontiff to them, 44 has ever been my 
“ wifh ; but now I can receive no propofals, which fhall not 
44 be grateful to my allies/* Thefe were the king of Sicily 
and the confederated Lombards. A private negotiation, how¬ 
ever, was opened, which, after many difeuffions, finally 
fettled the mutual claims of the imperial court and the 
Roman fee. But thofe of the confederates, in the abfence 
of the paries, could not be agitated: Alexander himfelf , 
therefore* ea&fented to remove towards Lombardy, that 
his prefeftefe might give vigour to the operations for peace 7 . 

But many months paflfed in other adjuftments, and it was 
March in the prefent year, before the pontiff with his car¬ 
dinals, and two commiffioners from his Sicilian majefly, 
embarked on board eleven gallies, fornifhed by that prince, 
in the port of Viefi. They failed through the Adriatic 
gulph ; 4 nd» on J the twenty-third, landing at Venice, were 
conduced in fblemn pomp, to the palace of the patriarch. 

Still difficulties intervened ; to obviate which, and to fettle 

the place of conference! Alexander went to Ferrara. The 
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deposes from Lombardy here met him, and an interview 
topk place, at which the manly and fufficient fpirit of the 
republicans was pleafingly contrafted with the pious effu- 
fions, the infinualing policy, and the clerical demeanour 
of the Roman bifhop. When he*exhibited his attachment 
to their caufe, by reciting the fatigues and the perils of a 
journey, to which he had been expofed; they fmiled, and 
recounted the wars they had maintained, and the battles 
they had fought. “ With gratitude,” faid they, “ we 
“ accept the peace, which is offered to us, and imperial 
“ favour. He (hall poflefs the rights which are his due, 
** and which Italy never controverted: but the liberty, 
our forefathers entailed upon us, we will not relinquish, 
but with our Jives ' 1 .”—Soon came the imperial miniliers, 
with whom, for many days, a- difpute, concerning the place 
of conference, was warmly agitated. It was finally agreed 
to meet at Venice, to which place they all repaired. 

Many pages could not relate the pfoceis of the confer¬ 
ence, on the affairs of Lombardy, while neitherfidewould 
recede from their pretenfions. Alexander wai aWkre of 
the interminable difcuffion, and. propofed a truce of fix 
years; which was accepted, though reTudahtlyV by the 
Lombards. With Rome, all had been previoufly adjufted; 
and a.peace of fifteen years was fettled-with Sicily. Then 
was Frederic, who impatiently had waited at fome diftance, 
permitted to enter Venice, having folemnly pledged himfelf 
to fubfcribe to the,terms of peaces .‘ ( ' 

As he approached, on the. twenty-fourth of July, a depu¬ 
tation of cardinals was fent to meet him; while the pontiff, 
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-with a vaft train, proceeded to the metropolitan church of 
St, Mark. The deputies abfolved Frederic and his attend¬ 
ants from, the excommunication, they had incurred ; when 
the doge of Venice, and the patriarch, arid the nobles, 
and the clergy of the city, advancing in their gondolas, 
received the emperor, and conducted him to St. Mark's. 
Before the gates fat Alexander, furrounded by his dignita¬ 
ries, attired in their refpe&ive dredes. Frederic defcended 
from his gondola, and coming forward on foot, as he ap¬ 
proached, threw afide his mantle, and fell proftrate at the 
pontiff's feet. He raifed him from the ground; he wept, 

embraced, and bleffed him; at which the Germans, in a 

> 

thundering peal, entoned the Te Deurn , and the emperor, 
taking hold of the pope's hand, advanced by his fide to the 
■choir* where he again bowed his* Head, and receiving a 
fecond bleffing, withdrew to the ducal palace b . 

Early ? the next morning, at his requeft, the pope cele- 
bratedraafe,. at which Frederic afiifted ; and having kiffed 
his holineis*¥ feet, and made his offering, they retired 
hand.in hand. The white palfrey was at the gates, which 
as the pontiff mounted, Barbaroffa held the oppofite ftirrup; 
and, with his hand on the reins, was proceeding to attend 
him, when Alexander graciously releafed him from the 
office v Some days were then fpdht in vifits and friendly 
intercourse: and on the firft of Aujguft, the peace with 
Rome and Sicily, and the truce with the Lombards, were 
folemnly ratified.—The numerous affembly met in the hall 
of the patriarchal palace. At the. bottom, in the middle, 
fat Alexander, with the cardinals and prelates on each fide; 
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b ook- Iff . andabOve’them, on the right hand, was Frederic, arid on 
«>77- the lefCt# the Sicilian minifter. * The pontiff rofe, and in a 

difeourfe, well adapted to the occasion, exprettedhis joy, 
and the joy df the univerfai church.—Then rofe Frederic. 
He laid afide his mantle, and fpoke in the German tongue, 

. while his chancellor interpreted. He acknowledged the 
error he had been in, feduced,hefaid,by bad counfels; 
he thanked God for the .grace which had reclaimed him; 
he renounced the: fchifm; he received Alexander for his 
lawful bifhop; and he prefen ted peace to the king-of Sicily 
and to the Lombards— Acclamations rent the air. The 
gofpels were brought forward, with the relics p£ faints, and 
a part pf the true crofs; over which, at the command of 
the emperor, Henry count of Dieffa ftretched his arm, and 
fwore on the foul of Frederic, ! that he would maintain the 
articles of peace, as covenanted, fcfo: ever with ihe church# 
fifteen years with Sicily, and fix with Lombaidy.vTwelve 
princes of the empire then fwore the fame. In lik^foamner , 
Romuald, archbifhop of Salerno, whofe A arrariai ;& copy,•' 

■O ' f ■ * 

the "Sicilian envoy, fwore for his matter; andeh«rith&Com~ 
mfffioners from Lombardy. It-it ? remarkabiev> thait* Che 
eiriperor did not fwear in perfon. In another meeting, 
anathemas were pronounced againft thofe, who fhould 
violate the peace; and tfte parties departed, Alexander to 
Anagni, and Frederic towards the Confines, of Burgundy^. 
—Thus clofed the fchifm; for though the atftip$pe$ Calixtus, 
ftill refided at Viterbo, his adherents left-hun, and the 
chriftian world obeyed Alexander, v»* 

■ ' 
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In 'the hiflory of man, his errors, or as, more properly, - 
perhaps, they may be called, his end left purfuits in quell 
of religious truth, form a great feature which muft not be 
negle&ed. That feature,, in all its variety, might be viewed 
with pleafure, were it unattended by a concomitant imagery, 
from which the mind recoils with horror, Deviation from 
orthodoxy (which itfelf, in the language of men, has varied, 
as modes of thinking, and even as human policy, has varied) 
never comes forward* without the implements of oppref- 
fion,^ ini the near ground, arid often of blood.—-Two years 
before, in a provincial fynod-at Albi, certain opinions had 
been cenfured^ which were become popular in the fouthern 
parts of France. Some of them bad originated with Peter 
Valdo, a rich merchant of Lyons, and others came from 
the Mariicheans, fcdaries who, driven from the eaft, had 
widely fpread their do&rines in many countries of the 
weftern church. The men, I fp&ik of, were called Vaudois 
ox Wabkafesfram Peter Valdo; they were alfo called the 
poor-'ox Lyons, from their contempt of riches, 

and the air ofjpiety they wore; and foon they were diftin- 
guifhed. by other appellations, the moft general of whiqh 
was that of Albigertfes, from the town of Albi. As yet, . I 
believe, they had no fettled creed: but the admiffion of 
two principles, effentialJy diftin#, one tfie author of all good, 
the other of till evil, however rnyfteriouflyexprefTed, marked 
them* at this time, for the legitimate defeendants of the 
proferibed fed of Manes. They were condemned, as I faid, 
at Albi; and it appeared, though they refufed to fpeak 
openly, that they reje<fled the books of the old teftament, 
as the Manicheans did ; that they denied the efficacy of 
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infant baptiim; that they held that every good man could 
confecrate the eucharift; that they deemed marriage un¬ 
lawful, which was a Manichean tenet; and that the priefl- 
hood had no peculiar powers, which other good men had 
not. But they,were full and explicit in their invedives 
againft the riches and the vain parade of churchmen; and 
unaflted, ,one principle, they proclaimed, in which they 
remained Ready and invariable, that* agreeably to the 
gofpels and the epiftie of St. James, it was never lawful to 
/wear. Alarmed at the approach of the fentence, which 
now threatened, the good men turned to the people who were 
round, and publicly delivered a profeffion of faith, which, 
they declared, was their. belief, clear and orthodox in all 
its articles. This declaration they were afked to confirm 
by an oath: “ No,” faidthey, “ we will notfwear.” Sen¬ 
tence, on this, was pronounced* which declared them 
heretics; but no other rigours wereu£ed d . 

But, in the prefent year, Raymond, ekL o£ Tpuloufe, 
excited a general alarm, by the frightful pichzre his zealous 
pencil drew, of the fpreadof herefyin Languedoc,, and of 
its baleful influence. All orders of men,, he faid, were 
infe&ed; the priefts had drunk the poifon, and their altars 

were deferted. He holds, indeed, he fays, one of the two 

« r ■ 1 * 

fwprds, but he dares ndt ufe it: if the king of Trance will 
$ome to his aid, he will open the cities to him; he will put 
the villages and cattles under his /rod; he will point out the 
heretics to him; and, to the eSutton of his blood, he will 
aflift him to cruih the enemies of Chrift.. Thus wrote the 
pious Raymond to the abbot and general chapter of 

Citeaux, 
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Citeaux'.—Both Louis and Henry heared the report with 
emotion, and they refolved to attempt, in perfon, the 
expulfion of the heretics from the country. But reflection 
fuggefted better means: it told them, rather to fend mif- 
fionaries who might preach the truth, and reclaim the mif- 
informed from error. The cardinal legate, who was in 
France, went; and with him two archbifhops, and the 
bifhops of Bath and Poitiers, and the abbot of Clairvaux, 
and a numerous train of churchmen. Yet, alas! alfo 
Raymond hinifelf and other powerful lords were commif- 
fioned to aid the miffionaries, and to execute their man¬ 


dates* 

At TouJoufe, the feat of the diforder, Peter Moran, an 
aged gentleman, of high connexions, great wealth, and a 
diftinguilhed citizen, was brought before them. He was at 
the head of the feX, and though a layman, was their 
teacher and their guide. Accufed of herefy, he fighed, 
and denied the charge. Would he confirm his denial, 
they 'a&e<f hAS, by an oath? — v I am an honeft and an 
“ honouraine man,” he replied, “ and ihould be credited 
** 6ri my iSihple affirmation.” They prefled him; when he 


finally COhfented, and fwore that he would anfwer with 
truth, to all their queftions. What was his belief, they 
then afked, in the holy facrament ?—‘‘ I believe,** faid he, 
“ that the confecrated bread is not the body of our lord.” 
— They heared the affertion with tears, and enquiring no 
further, condemned him of herefy; and the count, receiv¬ 
ing him froth their hands, committed*him to the public 
prifOn. The retraXation of his errors which enfued, and 
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in. the ignominies he fuffered before the people, I (hall not de- 
fcribe. Suffice it, that he.was reconciled to the church; 
but his poffeffions were confiscated, and he was ordered, 
for the expiation of his guilt, within forty days* to fet out 
for Jerufalem, and there to remain for three years 1 * 

Others were apprehended, among whom were two 
teachers. They appeared before the commiffioners, with a 
profeffion of faith, written in the language of the country, 
which they read. Required to explain fome ambiguous ex- 
preffions, they did it; and it appeared, that their belief 
was orthodox. They denied the do&rine of the two prin¬ 
ciples, and other opinions with which they had been charg¬ 
ed. Before the people, in a fuller aflemhly* they again 
read their belief, with a declaration, that they had never 
taught otherwife; when Raymond of Touloufe and others, 
in the face of the meeting, charged them with falfhood. 
They had beared them preach, they faid, that there were two 
Gods, one good, the other evil; that .the firft ha$4»ade all 
invifible things, and fuch as are not liable tdifeiaiSgc or coi> 
ruption; and that the other was the author of the heavens, 
the earth, and man, and of things viable. Other witneffes 
afferted, that they had heared frbm their mouths each par¬ 
ticular opinion, which the fed w^&nqwn to profefs. The 
commiffioners then offered the trying queftion; with which 
they refufed to comply, faying, if was unlawful to fwear. 
They were excommunicated; the people were commanded 
to feparate from them ; and the lords of the country bound 
themfelves by oath , 1 to give no protedion to them or their 
abettors. But they had obtained a fafc-conducl, before 

they 
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they came to Touloufe, which empowered them to with- book nr . 
draw without further molcftation s. 117a. 

On the tenets and conduX of thefe men, the reader will 
make his own refleXions. That they diflembled, is manifeft ; 
and that fomc of their opinions were ftriXly Manichean, 
is not lefs fo : but as their doXriiies, as it generally happens, 
did not pafs the line of theory, (for their lives, it feems, 
were inoffenfive,) the alarms of Raymond, the civil magis¬ 
trate, were groundlefs, and his zeal trarifgreffed order. 

The tenet of the Vaudois, which forbad them to /wear* 
gave them a marked refemblance to a modem fociety; 
and if proteftants, in general, claim affinity with them, 
why may not that fociety, with equal propriety, alledge, 
that th egood, if not ihe poor , men of Lyons were their pro¬ 
genitors ? The circumftance of Manicheifm mull, on nei¬ 
ther fide* debafe the pedigree. The befl blood is feldom 
uniformly noble. 

•The R&xnans. whofe averfion to the civil jurifdiXIon of n : 
thdr bifhbpr HSkx long kept him. at a diflance from them, on 
the extinXibn bf the fchifrn, voluntarily invited him to re- 
ittrrt. He returned ; but on conditions which were honour¬ 
able to Alexander: That the fenators, when eleXed, fhould 
do homage to hirti; that fjjpchurcti of St. Peter, which they 
had feized, and the rights of a feveifeign, fhould be fur- 
rendered tohim ; and that they fhould bind themfelves by 
oath to obferve the peace inviolably, and the articles cf 
convention thus ftipulated.—The anti pope alfo, deferted 
by thofe, who’had made him the pageant of an expiring 
fchifrn, himfelf waited on Alexander; at his feet confefling 
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his guilt, and imploring forgivenefs. The benevolent pon¬ 
tiff kindly raifed him from the ground, and forgave him: 
he even retained him near his perfon, and in the confidence 
of an unfufpe&ing heart, committed to him the govern¬ 
ment of Beneventum h . If Alexander was humane and 
generous, fo alfo was the character of Calixtus not com¬ 
monly meritorious, which could challenge from his adver¬ 
sary fo amiable a difplay of virtue. 

In the poffeflion of all the power, which the triple crown 
could give, Alexander, with a view to correct the abufes 
which the diforders of the fchifm, or rather the common 
paflions of men, had caufed or firengthened, convoked at 
Rome a general council of the chriftian world. Summons 
were fent* into every kingdom, and the bifhops haftened to 
attend. But it was found that they, whom neither zeal 
nor the love of difBpation prompted to the journey, could 
be releafed, by money, from the prefiing obligation. The 
difeovery, fays an hiftorian, gave occaiion to fufpetft, that 
Roman avarice, not the love of order, had proje&ed the 
whole meafure K Many prelates, from Ireland and Scot¬ 
land, obeyed the fummons, and pafling through England 
to obtain leave from Henry, took an oath, that they would 
devife no evil againft the king qjJps realm. The annual re¬ 
venue of one of thefe Irifh prelates; was but the milk of three 
cows, with which the people of his diocefe regularly fupplied 
him. From England went only four bifhops; for it was 
the privilege of their church, they infilled, to fend no 
more k . — When the council opened in the church of 

Lateran, 
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Lateran, on the third of March, there were prefent three 
hundred bifhops, of whom a hundred and fixty were from 
Italy, and other ecclefiaflics innumerable. On at* elevated 
throne was feated the fovereign pontiff, and near him were 
the cardinals, the prefers, the fenators, and the confuls 
of Rome. They affembled on three days, and framed feven 
and twenty canons. The council is called the third of 
Lateran. 

Were I to tranfcribe its ftatutes, all of which appertain 
to difcipline, it would appear, I think, even to the preju¬ 
diced man, that the framers of them underftood the genu¬ 
ine fpirit of chriftian order, and were zealous to maintain 
it. Without palliation, they expofe the exceffes of church¬ 
men, and they prefcribe a remedy. They fix a mature age 
to the exercife of the prelacy, and of inferior offices, point¬ 
ing out the qualifications which alone Ihould recommend to 
them; and they ftrive to check the oftentation of the 
wealthy. They condemn the frequency of appeals, and 
every fimoniacal practice which had debafed religion. To the 
minifters of the altar they forbid the occupations of the 
bar, and the charge of civil offices; they proferibe plu¬ 
rality of benefices, and ftri&ly enjoin *refidence; and if 
fometimes they trench off the limits of the temporal jurif- 
didion, it is much lefs than, in the # undefined Rate of things, 
might have been naturally expe&ed. If the age then was 
depraved, if arofe not from ignorance in the teachers, or 
fronj any want of an exad and provident legiflation: but 
energy.failed in the executive department, while the man¬ 
ners of the great, a diflblute and martial ariftocracy, widely 
diffufed an intemperance of life, and led their vaffals into 
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a participation of their crimes, and a lieedlefs difregard of 
laws, the objed of which was a domeftic and unoffending 
morality.—I muft not omit to mention, that the firft canon 
ordains, in the future eledion of popes, that, when the 
cardinals are not unanimous in their choice, it fhall be can¬ 
ned by two thirds of the votes. By the twentieth, tournai- 
ments, in which the lives of the combatants were expofed, 
are forbidden s by the twenty-third, wherever the lepers 
are fufficiently numerous to live in community, they are 
permitted to have a church, a cemetery, and a minifter, 
for their own ufe: and by the lali canon, the heretics of 
Languedoc, whom I deferibed, are anathematifed, with an 
extenfion of the fame fentence to thofe, who fhould har¬ 
bour them in- their houfes, or prefume to traffic with 
them. With more equity, a fimilar fentence is pronounced 
againft the Brabanters, or a lawlefs banditti under different 
names, who ravaged many provinces of. Europe. But in 
this canon, a marked line is drawn between the two powers. 
The fecular arm, it fays, may ufe the fword in aid of the 
church, while the church only exercifes her fpiritual jurif- 
didion towards the fuppreflion of error 1 . Unfortunately 
this jurifdidion reached to every thing, but the effufion of 
blood; and they did not fee the abfurd departure from 
obvious equity. '* 

From the laft year, Henry had been in England. At 
Woodftock he knighted his fon Geoffrey, who was emulous 
of his brothers glory, than whom no champions in the lifts 
poffeffed more prowefs, or whofe feats in arms {hone 
brighter. Thefe exercifes, which,* we have juft feen, the 
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milder fpirit of the church cenfured, were deemed a necef- 
fury prelude to the art of war. For the youth, fays the 
hiftorian, who has feen his own blood; whofe teeth have 
rattled from the gauntlet; who, unhorfed, has grappled 
with the adverfary ; nor*from being foiled has defponded, 
but has rifen more fierce, the oftener he had touched the 
earth ; he, when the trumpet calls to war, with a full heart 
will meet the public enemy m ,—Young Henry, particularly; 
patronifed the amufement, which his example animated, 
and his princely munificence ennobled; He was nearly 
three years in France, for that was the feat of chivalry, 
engaged in perpetual conflids, and fometimes, as a private 
knight, entering the lifts, and bearing off, unknown; the 
palm of honour. But Richard, though as fond of the 
martial fport as he, was generally bulled with his barons in 
Aquitaine in ferious warfare, fometimes, doubtlefs, pro¬ 
voked, but oftener, by his petulance, provoking the way¬ 
ward barons, to' arms. When Geoffrey had received his 
fword, inftantly he crofted into Normandy, and on the 
French frontier held a tournament, in which his young 
arm proved him worthy of the fellowfhip of his elder bro¬ 
thers".—If the frequent ufe and celebrity of thefe combats 
gave too warlike a caft: to the manners of the age; alfo were 
they calculated to roufe the nobler paflions of the mind, 
fortitude, generofity, and even benevolence; for foon it 
became the glory, as it was the duty, of the champion, to 
prated the innocent, to uphold the helplefs, and to vindi¬ 
cate the facred rights of truth and equity. 
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In this year, Henry loft his faithful minifter, Richard 
,, 79* de Lucy. Finding his end near* lie had retired to a con¬ 
vent, which himfelf had built on his own cftate, and had 
richly endowed; and there, having taken the habit of the 
order, he died within a few weeks. This, While religious 
orders were held in eftimation, was no uncommon pra&ice; 
and when the motive was fincere, * as often furely it was, 
how unfair is he, who can fee nothing in the meafure, but 
bigotry and weak fuperftition! The filence of a convent, 
with its4iours of prayer and meditation, is well adapted to 
him, who hastomake his peace with heaven; and the man 
of the world, whofe days had paffed in the diffipating fcenes 
of politics and war, in the evening of life fought the clolfter, 
wherein 'he could bury his cares, and prepare for another 
world. Weak minds would place too much confidence, I 
know, in the outward garb of penitence; but where is the 

s 

holy pra&ice that fuch minds will not pervert ? Within the 
walls of convents, at that time, dwelled many $ftues; for 
the king, I obferve, as well as the prelates, watched their 
conducft with a jealous eye, and often, when complaints 
were made, not only reprimanded the refra&or^ and the 
diffolute, but even expelled them from their eloifters, and 
fometimes called over from abroad perftms of more exem¬ 
plary condutft to occupy their houfes. 

When Richard de Lucy was dead, the king, in a council 
atWindfor, diflatisfied, prObably, with the late arrange¬ 
ment, divided the kingdom into four diftritfts, appointing 
five juftices or judges Over each, at the head of whom, in all 
but the northern divifion, were three bifhops. They were 
not to make circuits, it appears, as it was before fettled; 

but 
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but. to refide in the king’s courts and there hear the caufes 
which would be brought up from their refpedlive diftrufts. 
Nothing more evinces the unfettled Rate of government, 
than that changes, of fuch importance to the fubjed, ihould 
have been made lb rapidly. Complaints, indeed, mull have 
been reported of mal-pradHces.; for, on the new liR of 
judges, I find only one retained, out of the eighteen who 
had been nominated, three years before°.**-*The appoint^ 
ment of the bilhops to thefe civil offices, was contrary to 
the canons of the late council ; and his holinefs complained. 
But the archbilhopof Canterbury juftified the mealure, 
(hewing the great advantage it was of to the church and to 
the people P.—-It is worth remarking, that the three bilhops,. 
thus honoured by their mafier, were Richard of Ivelchefter 
promoted to Wine heller, Geoffrey Riddel of Ely, and John 
of Oxford now bilhop of Norwich, all confpicuous agents 
in the controverfy with Becket. 

While Henry was thus ufefuliy bulled, he received a let¬ 
ter from the French monarch, requefting his permiffion to 
vifit the Ihrine of Becket. The occafion was.—After the 
example of his predeosifors, he had pnrpofed to crown his 
fon Philip, a youth of fourteen years, and was proceeding 
to Rheims, the place of coronation, when the prince, on a 
hunting party, was loll in the foreft *of Compiegne. He 
wandered all the night; but the fatigue, and more than 
that, the gloomy terrors of the woods, brought on a danger¬ 
ous fever. Louis, whofe mind war ever religious, turned 
to heaven for relief: and as the patronage of his late friend, 
the martyr of Canterbury, was the theme of univerfal 
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admiration, he refolved, .in perfon, to implore his aid. 
Henry could not oppofe the pious meafure; and the king, 
contrary to the advice of his minifters, with a numerous 
train embarking at Whitfand, landed, the fame day, at 
Dover. Here Henry, who had ridden all night, met him, 
and conduced him to Canterbury. At Canterbury the 
prelates of the realm, and the nobles, were ready to receive 
him. The anxious parent haftened to the tomb, where he 
fpent the night in .prayer; and, the next day, having pre- 
fented a chalice of great value, and fettled on the monks of 
Ch rift church, an annual revenue uf a hundred meafurcs 
(modios) of French wine, in perpetuity, with an exception 
from all duties, xm whatever fliould be ruichaj. < in his 
realm, for their own ufe, lie departed, and land. J fnfe in 
France. Now he heared, that Philip was recovered. But 
himfelf foon after that, going to St. Denys, was ftricken by 
a palfy, which threatened to lay him with his anceflors, in 
that awful repofitory of human greatnefs. The event ac¬ 
celerated the coronation*of the prince. He was crowned, 
on thefeaft of All Saints; and young Henry, as duke of 
Normandy, walked in the proceflion., bearing the imperial 

diadem of France, and what was remarkable, he fupported 

* 

it with his hands over the head of the prince, left its 
too great weight might opprefs his infant browse. Louis 
was too ill to attend the ceremony. 

But, very foon, a ferrous mifunderftanding arofe in the 
French court. The young king took for his advifer, the 
earl of Flanders, now returned from Paleftine, his godfa- 
Jhcr, manifefting a marked difregard to his mother and his 

uncles. 
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uncles, who, till now, had poffeffed an unbounded fway. 
They retired in difguft, and implored the interference of 
Henry. Philip, with a manly independence, purfued his 
ownwifhes; and to convince the houfe of Champagne, 
that he ihould not fubmjt to their controul, he married 
Elizabeth of Hainault, niece to his favourite earl. With 
her alfo he chofe to be crowned, a fecond time, and that 
by the archbifhop of Sens, in defpite of cardinal William 
of Rheims, his uncle, to whofe fee the right of coronation 
appertained. In compliance with the requeft, which had 
been made to them, the iwo Henrys failed to Normandy, 
whither the queen, with other malcontents, came. They 
gave hoftages, and fwore they would be guided by the advice 
of the Englifh monarchs; and on this, an army was raifed, 
which, in the fpirit of chivalry, or from motives lefs ho¬ 
nourable, Henry meant to lead into the territories of 
France, to revenge the injuries, it was faid, which the 
young king had offered to his mother and his uncles. The 
youth, aided by the advice of his*noble friend, hearing of 
the defiein, himfelf marched his tnqpps to the confines of 
Normandy. But a conference was propofed, and accepted. 
They met near Gifors, the politic and experienced Henry, 
and Philip, a boy in his fifteenth year! The particulars of 
the conference have not tranfpired: we only know, that 
Henry fometimes threatened, and foxnetimes ioothcd, till 
the young king finally confented to reftore his mother and 
her family to his favour, to allow her a revenue, competent 
with her rank, and, at Ills father’s de*ath, to put her in 
full polfeffion of her dowry, retaining in his own hands the 
cattles, which belonged to the eftates. — And, foon after, 
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b ook in . died the old king, having reigned more than forty years.— 
**®o. Another interview then took place, in which the federal 
treaty of Ivri, for the mutual protection of both kingdoms, 
was folemnly renewed between the two monarchs r . — 
Already muft Henry have difcovered, that, if himfelf, per- 
hap, fhould not fbon have reafon to regret the lofs of the 
eafy. and unambitious Louis, France, at leaf!, pofieffed a 
prince, who would know her intereft, and would main¬ 
tain it. . 

In Germany, to.which Frederic had returned, happened 
alfo a momentous revolution. He bore vengeance in his 
mind ^gainll Henry the.Lion# duke of Saxony, whom he 
viewed as the author of his late misfortunes. He had en¬ 
treated bis aid, when the affairs of Lombardy were moft 
prefling: this aid he had refufed, and Europe had witnefled 
the difgrace, which had fallen on the German name. The 
princes of the empire he inftigated to accufe him; and 
accufing him himfelf of treafon and of confpiracy with the 
enemy, he cited him to appear before three fucceflive diets. 
Henry defpjfed the fummons; and when Frederic offered 
to compraxnife the difpute for the fum of five thoufand 
marks in filver, the proud prince difdainfully refufed the 
compromife., With eagemefs, then, the Hates feized the 
occafion of humbling .a man, whofe power was formidable; 
and as again he negleCled to appear, when fummoned to a 
fourth diet at Wuriabuig, they condemned him of con¬ 
tumacy, of treafon again# his fovereign lord; and all his 
territories were declared to be forfeited. The fatal fen- 
tence was executed with a minute feverity, after two diets 

had 
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had affembled to afeertain the exad iimits of the difmem- book m."' 
berment. The dutchies of Saxony, of Bavaria, of Angaria, u8o.' 
and Wettphalia, with all their dependencies, and the many 
fiefs he had held of the empire, were parcelled out,' and dif- 
tributed among the great German houfes. Henry refilled the* 
profcription: he pleaded the illegality of the fentence, and 
he exerted the fmall ftrength, which a few friends could 
give him. The combination againfi him was more than ever- 
powerful, and from the flrongeft motives, more than ever' 
adive. He was permitted to fee" the emperor; and before 
a diet at Erfort, he humbled himfelf, and he laboured to 
jufh'fy his condud, and to excufe his former contumacy^ 

He was fcarcely heared, and not an acre of land could be 
recovered. His father-in-law, Henry of England, and the 
French monarch, interceded for him. Little was obtained. 

But his wife’s dower, the opulent cities of Brunfwick and 
Luneburg, with the adjacent territory, were guaranteed to 
that princefs; and if the duke would exile himfelf, for 
three years, from Germany, on hfe’return, it was promifed, 
that he fhould be permitted to pofTefs thole cities. With 
his family he withdrew into Normandy 8 . --The illuftrious 
houfe, that now fita^on the imperial throne of Britain, is 
defcended from this Henry the Lion, duke of Saxony; 

But little now calls for notice.. Europe, Indeed, was 
hourly alarmed with melancholy news from Paleftlne; and Other ocrui- 

... lei.CCT, 

Alexander fignalized his laft days, in attempting to rekin¬ 
dle the zeal of the weftern world. Henry and young Philip, 
between whom now fubfilted a feeming friendfhip, difcufled 
the weighty fubjedl, and feemed well difpofed. It might 

* Murat. Peeffel Hift. d'Allemag. p. 335. 
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be, perhaps, with a view to this ’undertaking, (to which, 
the deader will recoiled, Henry was in confcience pledged,) 
that hecotamanded all his fubjefts abroad to purchafe arms 
and armour, according to their condition, and which, 
remaining.in the family, fhould defcend to the next heir. 
Philip and the earl of Flanders admired the regulation, and 
publifhed a fimilar ordinance.’ The arrangement of Henry 
was, that every man, pofTeffing a hundred pounds. of 
Angevin mioney in chattels; fhould provide himfelf with a 
horfe and a complete fuit of armour; every man, having 
forty, or thirty, or twenty^five pounds, at leaft, of the 
fame money, in chattels, to have an habergeon, (coat of 
mail,) a fcull-cap of iron, a lance, and a fword ; and all 
other men to have a wambais, (quilted jacket,) a fcull-cap 
of iron; a lance, and fword, or, a bow and arrows 1 . — 
Coming to England, foon afterwards, he eftabh’fhed a like 
regulation^ with that difference, which the military habits 
of the two kingdoms might require. Here he ordained that: 

■ iv Every poffeffor of one knight’s fee'fhall have a coat of 
mail, / lorica,) a helmet, a fiiield, and a lance: and every 
knight (hall have as many coats of mail,heknets, fhields, 
and lances, as he has. knights fees on hh domain.—2. Every 
free layman, who has; in chattels or rent,: to the value of 
fix teen marks, fhall have the fame arms, as above.—3. Every 
free layman, having ten marks;: in chattels or. rent, fhall 
have an,habergeon, a fcullrcap of iron, and a lance, (pike 
or fpear.)—4. And all burgeffes, and the whole community 
of freemen, fhall have a wambais, a fcull-cap of iron, and 
■a lance. —The arms of the knight were thofe of the heavy 
horfeman, and the others were carried by the foot. 


1 Hoveden. an. 1x81. 
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The king’s juft ices were ordered to go into every cqunty, 
and, by the moft ex ad refearches,. to afcejrtain the number 
of thofe, whom the ftatute regarded ; all ofwhaip, und^r 
fevere penalties, were to be provided with thei* ( arpi9, by 
the feaft of St. Hilary u . ^-r No reafon is arfiigned iqr this 
extraordinary meafure, the policy of which*: in a natiqn 
too prime to rebel againft their Sovereign, is not, obvious; 
and the expence fell heavy nn the indigent. The unOstf- 
“ ful peafants,” fays an hiftorian,“ufed to the fpadgafld 
“ mattock, now gloried reludantly in the foldier’s arms**” 
Nor is it faid, that the ariftocracy even of the nation was 
confulted, as ufual,in any'public meeting, on.this general 
concern ; but the hiftoriaU obferves, that the? king ordained 
the fiaiute. 

And, in this year, died Alexander, for learning, .finp- 
nefs, and moderation, one of the greateft pontiffs, that 
had fitten in the chair of St, Peter, He was fuqceeded by 
Lucius III. cardinal bifhop of Oftia, a man far advanced 
in years, moderately learned, but of great experience in 
bufinefs. Agreeably to the late decree of the Lateran coun¬ 
cil, the cardinals now began to take to themfelves the pri¬ 
vilege of eieding the Roman bifhop; * and the people and 
clergy, who hitherto, had been confulted, were taught to 
retire from the conclave w .—Now alio died Roger, archbf- 
fhop of York, Who has been often mentioned. His name 
comes down, with no pfaife, from the monkifh chroniclers; 
nor, I believe, did he merit any; but to their order he 
was peculiarly hoftile. His long life, fay they, he fpent in 
Clearing, not in feeding,' his flock; and to judge from the 

incre- 
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incredible fums he had amaffed, the obfervation, probably, 
was not unfounded. Thofe fums, in his laft ficknefs, he 
bequeathed to charitable and pious ufes; but Henry, by a 
defpotic ad of prerogative, feized on the vaft treafures, 
alledging, which was true, that the archbiihop had himfelf 
procured a decree from Rome, which empowered him to 
feize the effeds of any churchman, in his diftrid, who 
fhould make a will on his death-bed. The king’s agents, 
in thpir refearches for this property, demanded three 
hundred marks from de Pufey, bifhop of Durham. “ It is 
** true,” faid he, “ I received fd much from the hand of the 
“ archbiihop, and I have diftributed it among the poor and 
“ the afflided, and in the repair of churches and bridges, 
“ for the repofe of his foul, as he enjoined me. He who 
“ wants it, may colled it. Ifhallnot.” — I am lorry to 
add, that the manly, though not very courtly, reply, greatly 
irritated Henry, who feized 4 the bi{hop’s cattle, and com¬ 
manded his officers to harafs him .by every poffible feverity*. 

The return of the queen-mother, with the houfe of 
Champagne, to the French court, had foon produced the 
effed, which it was natural to look for. The earl of 
Flanders fa w his influence decreafe, ’ and.in difgutt retired. 
But his abfence did not bring back harmony. Stephen, 
count of Sancerre, onp of the uncles, claimed fome cattles, 

i • • , * i 

and took them. Dittruft, jealoufy, and every bad paflion, 
which haunt the courts of princes, fpread a general difcon- 
tent; and Philip, in all the inexperience of youth, faw he 
could not confide, evfcn in the ties of blood. He implored 
the advice of Henry; he took into his pay an army of 

Brabanters; 
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Brabanters; and being joined by the three Englifh princes, 
he marched again!! the malcontents. Every where he was 
fuccefsful; and Henry coming into France, a general 
accommodation was effedled. 

The refllefs fpirit of yotmg Henry again began to move; 
and he withdrew with his wife to the French court, de¬ 
manding from his father, the furrender of Normandy, or 
of fome other territory, where he might dwell, and fupport 
the dignity of a prince. It is faid, that Philip ungratefully 
advifed the meafure. However, on receiving an increafe 
of income, and the promife of a donative to a hundred 
knights of his houfehold, he was fatisfied, and returned to 
frefh oaths and frefh protections of an unfhaken allegiance?. 
—The dependent circumftances of the prince ill accorded, 
it mud be owned, with the imperial crown he wore; and 
though policy, perhaps, juftified the arrangement, it 
was natural that his high fpirit fhould, fometimes, recoil. 

We are opening to a melancholy fcene. The chriftmas 
of this year was kept at Caen, where Henry was with his 
three fons, and the duke of Saxony with his family, and a 
numerous attendance of prelates and nobles. Thefe fefii- 
vals, the reader will have obferved, were then celebrated 
with much magnificence. As a proof of love, the king, 
before they parted, propofed that* Richard and Geoffry 
fliould do homage to their elder brother, for their dutchies 
of Aquitaine and Bretagne, as to their feudal lord. Geof¬ 
fry complied; but Richard, either from pride of heart, 
or becaufe, the French king being his fovereign in the 
fee, he conceived he owed no allegiance, at leaf!, to his 

brother. 
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brother, refufed to fubmit, and withdrawing into Poitou, 
prepared for hoflilities. The violence of Richard’s admini- 
ftration, in Aquitaine, had rendered him generally odious; 
and many barons, if he would fupport them, had, before 
this, offered themfelves to young Henry, to become his 
liege fubje&s. He now accepted their fubmiffion, and 
went into Aquitaine. At the fame time, the turbulent 
Geoffry, ever ready to move at the call of difcord, hired 
an army of Brabanters; and with them joining his elder 
brother and the malcontents, they propofed to expel Richard 
from the provinces, which they attempted by a general ravage 
of the country, Richard retaliated; but feeling the flrength 
of the confederacy, he implored the aid of hi:; i-ther. His 
father beheld, with horror, the unnatural war, anti he march¬ 
ed from Normandy, purpofing, if poffible,. to obftrurr its 
progreis, The events which, for fome weeks, enfucd, 
involved in obfcurity, but too plainly blackened by the Rain 
of the moft debafing crimes, when the life of the father was, 
more than once, attempted, and the confederated brothers 
fometimes fued for peace, and then engaged in more def- 
perate achievements, I fhall hot relate. The principal fcene 
was before the ftrong caltle of Limoges, which the enemy 
occupied. In a moment of falfe repentance, young Henry 
vowed to take the crofs* and though oppofed by his father 
in the rafh refolution, he perfifted; and fome days after, 
plunged deeper in rebellion! By this time, the Brabanters 
were clamorous for pay. Geoffry/ whom they ferved, 
entered the caftle, where his friends were, and R ripping 
the fhrine of St. Martial of its filver covering, and the con¬ 
vent of its plate, returned with the booty to his camp, at 
fome diRance from the walls. But 
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But now, by the command of pope Lucius, the archbi- 
fhopof Canterbury, aflembling many prelates and the clergy 
at Caen, pronounced a folemn anathema again!! all who 
dilturbed the public peace, and who fhould obflrutfl its 
completion. Out of refped to the crown, young Henry 
only was not involved in the lentence. The meafure did 
not break the confederacy ; and the mercenaries again call¬ 
ing for pay, another ftirine and other churches were plun¬ 
dered. This the young king, though bearing the holy 
crofs, effeded. Henry, before this, had received a ftrong 
reinforcement of Spanilh troops, brought by the king of 
Arragon; and it feems, he was determined to ad with 
vigour again!! the enemy, who obfiinately adhered to their 
refolution, not to fubmit to Richard. A battle was expeded; 
when young Henry fuddenly fell ill of a fever, and it foon 
appeared that he muft die. In penitence of mind, he lent 
to his father, requefting he would come to him. Henry 
was diffuaded from the pious office, his friends alledging the 
danger, which might attend it, from the flagitious confede¬ 
racy round the lick prince: wherefore, he took a ring from 
his finger, well known to his fon, and, as a token of for- 
givenefs, fent it to him. The prince tiffed it: “ Take to 
“ my father,” faid he, “ one regueft more ; that lie will 
“ be merciful to the barons of Aquitaine, and pay to my 
“ knights and fervants the w T ages due to them.” Having 
privately confeflcd his fins, as fome bifhops and religious 
peifoils flood near him, he publicly acknowledged bis guilt; 
and receiving abfolution, delivered his crofs into the 
hands of a friend, to be taken to Jcrufalcm. A piece of 
i'ackdotli, by his order, was then put round his body, and 
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a cord about his neck: “Thus,” he faid to the bifhops 
near him, “ I deliver myfelf to your miniftry, an unworthy 
“ and guilty linner, begging, that the Lord Jefus Chrift, 
“ who {hewed mercy to the repentant thief, will, through 

1 

“ your prayers and his own ineffable goodnefs, extend the 
“ like mercy to my unhappy foul.” They anfwered, Amen! 
—** And now,*’ he cuntinued, in a weaker voice, “ draw 
“ me from my bed by this cord ; and lay me on yon bed 
“ of afhes.” — The alhes had been prepared. — His orders 
were executed; and they placed a large fquare ftone under 
his head, and another under his feet. In this filuation, 
he received the holy communion. “ Let me be buried at 
“ Rouen,” were his Jaft words; foon after which he ex¬ 
pired, in the twenty-ninth year of his age *. 

To fay more of him is unneceffary. The contemporary 
writers reprefent him, as endowed with many amiable and 
brilliant qualities, fuch qualities as, unfortunately, in every 
age, will recommend a prince to the public favour. He was 
handfome, affable, munificent; and, as I have faid, in all 
the prowefs and feats of chivalry, expert and animated, 
dauntlefs and perfeverant. But his condud to his father, 
heightened as it was by incidental depravity, muft draw a 
cloud over the falfe Juft re of his charader, through which, 
to a mind of juft appreciation, no ray of greatnefs {hall ever 
penetrate.—Henry, with parental fondnefs, bemoaned his 
lofs; and as the corpfe, Ihrowded in the linen garments he 
wore at his coronation, approached, borne on the Ihoulders 
of his fellow-foldiers, he met it, and weeping, faw the 
melancholy proceffion pafs along.—They proceeded as far as 

Mans, 
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Mans, on their way into Normandy, when the inhabitants 
and clergy of that city forcibly feized the body, and buried 
it, with funeral pomp, in their cathedral. There lay his 
grandfather, Geoffry Plantagenet. But the Normans remon- 
ftrated, and threatcned\o ufe force, if their juft demands 
were not complied with. Henry then interfered, and the 
body being furrenderod, it was carried to Rouen, and 
interred a . 

The confederacy diffolved. Henry took the caftle of 
Limoges, which he levelled with the ground; and the other 
caftlcs of the rebellious barons were furrendered to him. 
Geoffry he pardoned; but he fecured the fortreffes of 
Bretagne by his own garrifons. Peace was reftored ; and 
as his fon had requefted, he fhewed mercy to his enemies. 
Richard was now heir to his father’s dominions.—A difputc 
arofe with Philip, concerning the dower of the young 
queen, his lifter, which was amicably fettled ; and Henry, 
in a public meeting, did homage to the French king, with 
fome relu&ance, it feems, for all his tranfmarine poffefltons, 
announcing, by the ceremony, that he held them himfelf 
immediately from Philip, and that his fons were mefne 
tenants or fubvaflals under him b . 

This year is rendered famous, in the annals of Italy, by 
the condufion of a general peace between Frederic and the 
confederated Lombards. The truce of fix yeais expired, 
when envoys from the allies waited on the emperor at 
Conftance. Here the peace was figned, which gave liberty 
and all the rights of independence to them, the emperor 
icferving a nominal fovereignty, and fome immunities of 
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little value. The brave republicans celebrated the event, 
with uncommon feftivity, and Italy, in its northern pro¬ 
vinces, once more welcomed the return of freedom. But 
there were many towns, which had uniformly adhered to 
Frederic, preferring his fmiles to the bleffihgs of an inde¬ 
pendent fecurity c . 

The reader has viewed the ftrugglc, as I deferibed it, per- 
feverant, temperate, and manly; but a reflexion, perhaps, 
did not occur to him, which I will fuggeft. — Thofe men, 
defeended, indeed, from a ferocious anceftry, who had 
made the weftern empire tremble, at the time I am deferr¬ 
ing, were parcelled out in diftind communities, guided by 
no peculiar policy, and in religion, adhering, in its feveral 
maxims, to that of Rome. Their bilhops, and their clergy, 
bore a great fway, as where, at that time, did they not ? 
Yet, in thefe circumflances, Lombardy fought for libnty, 
and deferved to gain it. The Roman bifhop was their ally. 
Shall it then be faid that, there is any thing in the fpirit of 
that communion, hoftile to liberty, hoftile to the rights of 
man? And, at what time, had it exifted, could its influence 
have been exerted with more fuccefs, than when ignorance, 
it is faid, had fpread its mantle over the human faculties, 
and the power of Rome was uncontroulable P 

The fickle Romans, whofe policy was contemptible, and 
whofe condud feemed to prove the truth of the obfei vation, 
that a people, once degenerated, fhall never rife again, 
had quarrelled with their bifhop, though fo recently recon¬ 
ciled to Alexander, and had driven him from their walls. 
The old pontiff, who knew their venal charader, was aware, 
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that no terms of accommodation would be accepted, 
which money did not ft lengthen; and he therefore 
nquefted aid from the chriflian kingdoms. Two nuncios 
came to Henry, who took the advice of the prelates and 
clergy of England", on tfie expediency of the meafure. 
Their anfwer merits notice. “ We requell your Majefty,” 
faid they, “will fend what fubfidy you may deem mod 
“ proper, for yourfclf and us. For we would much rather 
“ refund our contingent of the fum into your exchequer, 
“ than that agents from his holinefs be permitted to come 
“ amongft us, on which a precedent may be founded ieju- 
“ rious to the realm d .” The patriotic refolution proves, 
that they felt no undue attachment to the fee of Rome. A 
large fum was font, with which, and other fubfidies, Lucius 
purchafed a temporary peace, from the mercenary citizens. 

On the death of Richard, archbilhop of Canterbury, in 
this year, a controverfy, on the right of eledion, arofe 
between the monks of Chriftchurch and the bifhops of the 
diocefe, which the chroniclers detail with a tedious minute- 
nels. Henry ftrove to conciliate the jarring fadions, and 
in the attempt, expofed his royal dignity to the derifion of 
both. In his tranfadions with the church, that manlinefs 
of coudud left him, which, on other occafions, was con- 
fpicuous. He promifed, he flattered, he implored, with an 
unbecoming condefcenfion; and then his mind was retro¬ 
grade, and he broke through the tilTue himfelf had formed. 
Baldwin, bilhop of Worcefter, was finally eleded, the man 
whom the king and the prelates preferred % 
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During the conteft, the duke of Saxony with his confort, 
was in England, magnificently entertained by Henry; and 
he was alfb vifited by the archbifhop of Cologne, the friend 
of the emperor, who, though pradifed to arms, and pofleff- 
ing little of the churchman’s fpifit, wouM not pafs by the 
occafion of praying at the martyr of Canterbury’s Ihrine. 
The earl of Flanders was with him. Of all the enemies to 
the duke of Saxony, the prelate I am fpeaking of, was the 
moft inveterate. Henry, whofc heart towards his friends 
was ever warm, in {hewing him the moft fignal marks of 
attention, had a benevolent objed in view. He propofed 
to him, to forget his enmity, and to be his fon-in-law’s 
friend. It was effeded, and the parties met. This, how¬ 
ever, is denied by other writers.—To proceed in this 
humane bufinefs, he likewife fent minifters to Verona, 
where the pope was holding a fynod, and where Frederic 
alfo was, to beg the intercefiion of the former in favour of 
the unfortunate duke. The application was attended with 
fuccels f . 

Some affairs now called Henry to the north; but at 
Nottingham he was informed, that embaffadors from a diftant 
kingdom had juft landed in England, and waited his return. 
He returned, and met them at Reading. They were 
Heraclius, patriarch of Jerufalem, and Roger, grand mafter 
of the knights of the Hofpital, fent to implore the aid of 
chrlftendom, againft the arms of Saladin. They had been 
at Verona, where- they faw the pope and Frederic; and 
from his holinefs they brought letters, to Philip king of 
France, and to Henry king of England. Philip they had 
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vilited, who received them gracioufly, and promifed them 
affiftance, from his purfe and the valour of his fubje&s; 
but go himfelf he could not. He was yet without children, 
and the voice of his people difapproved the meafure. They 
came to England. As Henry appeared, they fell at his feet, 
and weeping, faluted him in the name of Baldwin, their 
king, and of the nobles of the land, and of the people of 
Jerufalern. They laid before him the motive of their jour¬ 
ney. They put into his hand the letter of Lucius, which 
extolled his many virtues, and thofeof his anceftors; which 
reprefented the deplorable ftate of Paleftine; and which 
gently reminded him of the promife he had made, to give 
it fuccour. They produced the royal banner, and the keys 
of the holy fepulchre, and of the tower of David, and of 
the city of Jerufalern, and thefe they delivered to him* 
“ With the bleffing of God,” faid the king, kindly railing 
them from the ground, “ your bufinefslhall profper:” and 
he named the firft Sunday in lent, for them to receive his 
final anfwer, at Londons. 

The fituation of the holy land was, indeed, perilous. 
Since the laft crufade, which had terminated fo fatally in 
i J49, h a feries of difaftrous occurrences feeraed to prepare 
its final ruin. The three princes who remained, of Tripoli, 
Antioch, and Jerulalem, were, ibmetimes, divided by a 
weak policy; while Noureddin, fultan of Aleppo, availed 
himfelf of every weaknefs, and preffing forward, invaded 
their territory, and beat down their fortreffes. To him 
fucceeded Saladin, the braveft and wifeft prince that the 
eaft had long beheld, before Sultan of Egypt, and foon 

after 
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book in. after, alfo fultan of Syria. That he rofe to this height of 
*«»5' power by equitable means, cannot be faid ; but he rofe to 
it, as other conquerors had done. The infant fon of 
Noureddin he difpoffeffed of his dominions, and mounted on 
his throne. Baldwin IV. the feVenth prince from Gcoffry 
of Bouillon, was. king of Jerufalem, young in years, and 
enervated by aleprofy, (for fo the diforder was then called,) 
which rendered him incapable of every exertion. Thus 
compelled to withdraw from bufinefs, he nominated his 
nephew, a child of five years, his TuccefTor, and gave the 
adminiflration to the earl of Tripoli, a man of prowefs and 
great experience, with the title of regent. But the flat e, 
with its dependent principalities, was, on every fide, 
hemmed in by Saladin, who faw, w'ith fcorn, the puny 
kingdom flill maintain its independence, while diftant 
nations bowed, with reverence, to his beck. There were 
no internal refources, the regent faw, which could make 
any effectual ftand againft the power of the enemy ; and 
the troops, which the zeal of different chieftains brought 
from Europe, were but a precarious fuccour. He took the 
advice of his council, and refolved, as the danger was moft 
preffing, to call Europe to his aid. This occafioned the 
embaffy, I am deferibing 5 . 

The firft Sunday in lent came, and a great council met, 
where the prelates and barons of England were, and the 
king of Scotland, with David his brother, and a numerous 
train of nobles. The propofal of the embafladors being 
laid before them, they deliberated, whether it would be 
mofl advifeable for his Majefty, to fuccour, in perfon, the 
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people of Jerufalcin, or, agreeably to his coronation oath, 
to govern, at home, the realm committed to his care ; and 
the refolution they, unanimoufiy, adopted was moft wife. 
They refolved, that “ tc^rule his own fubje&s with mode- 
“ ration, and to protect them from their enemies, was 
14 more expedient, and more for the good of his foul, than 
“ to march to the relief of the eaftern chriftians.” The 
refolution Henry delivered to the patriarch : “I cannot 
** go myfelf,” faid he to him ; “ but I will aid thofe with 
44 my purfe, who {hall undertake the journey.” .Heraclius 
was diffatisfied. “ It is not money which we want,” he 
replied, “ but a man and he then requeued that one of 
the princes might be permitted to accompany him. The 
king could not comply, as the two eldeft were abfent: but 
John, we are told, in vain petitioned it on his knees. As 
the council feparated, Henry announced a general leave 
to all his fubjeds to take the crofs; and the number who 
enlifted, laity and clergy, at the head of whom were the 
primate and Ranulph de Glanville, the new judiciary, was 
incredible. — Henry then went into Normandy with his 
vifitors, and held a conference, on the borders, with Philip. 
The refult was, that they fhould affifl the holy land with large 
fupplies of men and money. But* the patriarch and his 
companion, every where difappointed in the fanguine hope 
of leading a monarch into the eaft, having infolently up¬ 
braided Henry with infidelity more than‘Saracenic, turned 
their faces homeward, and fullenly retired k . 

Before the king went abroad, he had knighted John, 
and fent him, with a powerful armament, to Ireland, for 
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which he had been long deftined. To relate the events that 
had preceded this nomination, under the adminiflration of 
Hugh de Lacy, is unneceffary. They were various, fuch 
as an unfetlled government would naturally produce; while 
the Englilh, by fuch means as their fuperiority gave them, 
would extend their conquefts, and the Irifh, though bent 
to fubje6tion, would, fometimes, make a llruggle, and repel 
force by force, violence by violence. The adminiflration 
of de Lacy had been generally agreeable to all parties; but 
Henry, with fome reafon, feared his popularity, as he knew 
his ambition. He had once recalled him to England, and, 
juft before this time, had named Philip de Worcefter, ta 
fupercede him in the viceroyalty. De Lacy withdrew into 
Meath, of which province he was lord. Philip marched 
northward, and the greater part of Ulfter, into which the 
brave John de Courcy had before entered, l’ubmitted to his 
arms. In the fouth, all was quiet; and to Connaught peace 
had been reflored, after a civil war between Roderic and 
his fon Conor Manmoy, which had driven the unhappy 
monarch to a convent. Such was the face 6f things, when 
prince John, in his feventeenth year, landed, in great 
fplendour, at Waterford. Giraldus Cambrenfis, the hi do¬ 
rian, and preceptor of vhe prince, was with him l . 

John de Cumin, the new archbifhop of Dublin, an En- 
glifhman, and late chaplain to the king, and many Englilh 
lords, received him at his landing. The Irifh chieftains of 
the neighbourhood, who had been ever well affecled to the 
new government, then waited on him, and attefiing their 
joy, as the manner of the country was, offered him the kifs 

of 
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of peace. Then - beards were long and bufhy. Stricken at BOOK jit. 

the fight, to them unufual, the young courtiers laughed, jiSj. 

and even, it is faid, petulantly railed their hands to the 

venerable ornament, l^ie infult was decifive. They in- 

ilantly withdrew in anger; and returning home, took their 

families with them, and repaired to the three princes, who, 

as yet, had fome power, O’Brian, called king of Limerick, 

Mac Arthy, king of Cork, and Roderic O’Connor, king of 

Connaught. They alfo were preparing to wait on their 

young fovercign, at Waterford. With indignation, the 

infuited chiefs laid their complaints before them. 44 We 

“ have a boy come to us,” faid they, 44 efcorted by other 

“ boys, and boys are his advifers. What counfels, what 

44 fleadinefs, what fecurity can Ireland look for? Shall we 

44 tamely fubmit to this?” and they repeated the Rory of 

their beards.—The kings reafoned well, that if they, who 

had always been obedient to England, had been thus ufed, 

' • 

what might others expedt, whofe conduct had been lefs 
fubfervient ? On the fpot, therefore, they formed a confe¬ 
deracy, binding themfeltfes by oath to forget their own 
quarrels, and, at the peril of their lives, to affert the 
ancient independence, the rights, and honour of their 
country m . 

The adminiflration of John ivas fuch as might be expe&cd. 

He gave the lands of fome Iiifh, though attached to 
England,.to the new men he had brought with him. The 
injured people joined the enemy. The maritime cities and 
callles, with their diftri&s, and the receipt of the tributes, 
were committed to men of riot and diflipalion. The 
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command of the forces was no longer in the hands of expe¬ 
rienced and fteady generals. The frontiers were left expoled, 
while the houfehold troops, enervated by intemperance, 
would not quit the cities. The ohl foldiers, no longer em¬ 
ployed or confulted, retired in difguft, looking with horror 
to the near iflue of fuch unmanly and unwife proceedings. 
At every turn, the thoughtlefs youth was ill-advifcd; and 
when he wiftied to ad, he was ill ferved, and ill obeyed.— 
Roderic left his convent, and the other princes colleded 
their forces, and attacked the Englifh. Various confiids 
enfued, and the armies of John, by the fword or by defer- 
lion, wafted away, and a general revolution feemed to 
threaten. It is faid that, Hugh de Lacy, who continued 
in Meath, jealous of the prince’s power, fecretly obftruded, 
and brought difgrace on, his meafures. Henry law it was 
neceflary to recall his fon, which he did, after eight months, 
committing the entire adminiftration, with the command 
of the forces, to John de' Courcy”. 

I have mentioned that Frederic and Lucius met at Verona. 
There they held a council, the principal decree of which 
was againft thofe heretics, of whom I have fpoken, and 
againft their abettors. Its tendency w r as moft intolerant, 
and on it were conftitufed thofe principles, which, a few 
years later, gave birth to the tremendous court of Inquifition, 
But though the pontiff and his imperial colleague could join 
hands to diftrefs mankind, they did not accord on points, 
where their own intereft was concerned. Lucius demanded 
the reftitution of the lands of the countefs Matilda, (a dona¬ 
tion formerly made by that lady to the Roman church, °) 

which 
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which the emperor, by the late treaty with Alexander, was book n r. 
empowered to hold for fourteen yeans; and he, as it was «‘86. 
natural, refufed it. Frederic, on his fide, alked for the • 
imperial crown for his foil, Henry. “I have not heared 
“ of two emperors, at a time,” fternly replied Lucius; 

“ nor Ihall I crown the fon, unlefs the father abdicate.” 

The emperor left him, and vifited, as a friend, the other 
towns in Lombardy. A few months after, the pontiff'died, 
and was fucceeded by Urban III. 

And now was celebrated, at Milan, the marriage of that 
Henry with Conftance, aunt to William, king of Sicily. 

By much perfeverance, Frederic had gained this point, 
which the Sicilians, hating the German name, firongly 
oppofed; and which was not lefs oppofed by the pope, the 
intereft of whofe court was nearly concerned. William had 
no children by his queen, the daughter, as the reader 
knows, of our Henry; and it was to the probable acquifition 
of another kingdom to his family^ that Frederic looked. 

The event will fhew how well his views were founded. — 

Frederic and the new pope were not better friends. He was 
a Milanefe by birth, and archbifhop of Milan; and his 
diflike to the emperor was aggravated by the intemperate 
conduct of young Henry. Urban brought many charges of 
violence and extortion againft Frederic, which he repelled, 
and in a diet at Galenhaufen fubmitted his caufe to the 
arbitration of the ftates. They fided with him ; but Urban 
was inflexible, and Ind not death opportunely intervened, 
we had again beheld another inglorious fcene of difcord. 

His fucceflor was *Gi egory VIII. p 

r Mural. Baron, et alii. 
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The afpcd of things in France alfo had promifed no con¬ 
tinuance of peace. Geoffry was killed at a tournament in 
Paris, leaving an only daughter; butConflantia, his countcfs, 
was with child. Ilis death, though violent and untimely, 
drew no tears from Henry’s eyes, and few from thole of 
others. His vices are upon record, and his virtues were 
-buried with him. Philip, indeed, with whom he was plot-; 
ing againft £is father’s intcreft, when the accident happen¬ 
ed, lamented his lofs ; and fome time afterwards, demand¬ 
ed from Henry the cullody of the infant, and of the dutchy 
of Bretagne. Both were refufed. Bretagne, it is known, 
was an immediate fief under Normandy.—There were other 
points in conteft.—The French king, on the death of the 
younger Henry, with much propriety, had requefted, that 
the portion he had received with Margaret, his wife, as 
there were no children, Ihould bereftored to the crown of 
France. That was Gifors and its territory, an important bar¬ 
rier. Henry hefitated ; and on that occafion it was, that the 
delicate bufinefsof Adelais, Philip’s younger filler, was again 
brought forward. The reader will recoiled, how long fhe 
had been in the old king’s cullody, and that, from year to 
year, he had evaded her marriage with Richard. But now, 
when Gifors was redemanded, he promifed, on oath, that 
he would furrender the lady to his fon ; and Philip, in con- 
fideration of the match, covenanted to refign all claim to 
the calllc and its territory.—The hiftorian fays, that Adelais 
was. confined, like a captive, in llrid cullody. If fo, it was 
in the caftle, probably, of Woodltock, where the fair Rofa- 
mond, alfo, had once been captive. Henry knew how to 
render fuch bondage fufferable, particularly when the prying 

eye 
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eye of Eleanor was away; and her, with very little inter- 
million, he had now, for many years detained, in feiious 
captivity, at Winchefter^. 

Months palTed, and A^elais remained a prifoner. The 
circumftance irritated Philip, when he peremptorily infilled 
that his lifter (hould be furrendered to him, and with her 
the portion he had promifed. — Richard himfelf, occupied 
with war and the free indulgence of his paffions, feems ne¬ 
ver to have given a thought to thefe litigious nuptials, under 
the profped of which, however, he had been originally in- 
vefted in the dutchy of Aquitaine.—The kings met, and 
parting in ill humour, the flame of war was inftantly kindled. 
Henry pretended, that the caftle of Gifors was his, inde¬ 
pendently of any late covenant with Philip; thus conceal- 
ing, perhaps, from his own eyes, the real fource of contcft, 
which, though it degraded him, is known, more than once, 
to have deluged nations in blood. 

On both fides, great forces wer-e levied; and after the 
lofs of fome fortrefles, taken by Philip, the armies met in 
Berry, near Chateauroux. Richard, and John, and Geof- 
fry, the foil of Rolamond, (whom I mentioned as bilhop 
eled of Lincoln, but now' a layman, and chancellor of Eng¬ 
land), held the principal command under Henry. Both 
armies were ardent for battle, and the trumpet was expect¬ 
ed to found—when two legates from the pope, who had been 
in England on other bulinefs, ftept forward between the 
lines, and denounced excommunication againft him that 
Ihould ftrike the firft blow. The fury of the armies fell; 
and their fwords were fheathed; and a conference enfued, 

in 
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in which a truce of two years was fettled r .—But Richard, 
inftead of returning with his father, attended Philip to 
Paris, where theypafled feme time in uncommon intimacy. 
Henry knowing the difpofitions ofchisfon, feared the confe- 
quencesaf their friendship, and entreated him to leave the 
French court. He left it, and palling by Chinon, where 
his father’s treafure was, he feized it, and withdrew into 
Poitou. A reconciliation, however, took place between 
them, when Richard renewed his oath of fealty, and pro- 
mifed, in future, to be guided by his counfels 9 . 

Conllantia, duchefs of Bretagne, was delivered of a fon. 
Henry had wilhed, that he ihould be called by his name; 
but the Bretons, affifting at the ceremony of his baptifm, 
loudly demanded, that he Ihould be named Arthur, fondly 
pleafed with the fabulous tales, they had read of their 
Britifh hero, and trufting his fpirit might defeend on their 
infant duke. He was named Arthur*.—And, in the fame 
year, France alfo received an heir to her throne. On which 
occaOon, the natural gaity of the people almoft exhaufted 
ilfelf in excefs of feftivity. For feven days, and feven 
nights, they fang, and danced, and prayed”. 

News came to Europe that Jerufaiem was taken. — 
Baldwin, the leper, was dead, and his fuccelfor, Baldwin V. 
a youth of eight years, was alfo dead, in 1186; when Guy 
de Lufignan, the baron who had treacheroufly murdered 
the earl of Sali&ury in Poitou, by the intereft of his wife 
Sibylla, aunt to the late king, was called to the vacant 
throne of Jerufaiem. He was not equal to the perilous 
• Ration. 
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Ration. To him, however, Saladin granted a truce for b ook nr. 
three years; and this truce, within a few months, was fhame- 
fully broken by Renaud de Chatillon, who, iffuing from 
his cattles on the frontie^, plundered a Mahometan cara¬ 
van, and threw the merchants into pi ifon. “Thence let 
your prophet deliver you ; ” he laid infultingly. Saladin, 
calling God to witnefs the perfidy of his enemies, declared 
•the truce was at an end, and f’wore, in his anger, that his 
own hand fhould revenge on the reviler the infulted honour 
of Mahomet. When his army was affembled, he advanced 
into Galilee, and ftorming the city of Tiberias, laid fiege 
to its citadel. It was bravely defended by the countefs of 
Tripoli, and a band of chofen knights. In the mean while, 

Guy de Lulignan and the other princes had drawn all their 
forces together, almoft difmanlling the towns of their ne- 
ceffary defence. With them alfo was the earl of Tripoli, 
who had been regent of the realm ; and who, on the accef- 
fion of Guy to the throne, in refen-tment had made a treaty 
with Saladin, which he was now induced to facrifice to the 
welfare of the general caufe. They marched to the relief 
of the citadel, about forty thoufand ftrong; and the army 
of Saladin, which doubled that of the chriflians, oil the 
fccond of July, appeared before them.* On the following 
morning, the fight began, which lafted all that day, and with 
the next fun, was renewed with equal fury. But this was 
but a day of carnage. Outnumbered by the enemy, the 
chriflians fell, and the field was a lbene of blood and horror. 

The earl of Tripoli, on whom lay the principal command, 
and whofe arm till now had achieved wonders, feeing the 
defeat, cfcaped precipitately. Guy de Lulignan, Renaud 

U u de 
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b ook in , de Chatillon, the mailers of the Temple and Hofpital, and 
u«8. fome knights were taken prifoners. Befides thefe, few of 
the forty thoufand lived to fee the fetting fun. The crofs, 
on which our Saviour luffered, and which the bifhop of 
Ptokmais bore to the battle, as the ftgn that would give 
them vi<ftory, was likewife taken. This they deemed the 
great eft difafter. 

After the battle, Saladin, in his tent, rendered thanks 
to God, and commanded the prifoners to be brought before 
him. They were dying with thirft. 44 Here,** faid the be¬ 
nevolent fultan to Lufignan, “ take this bowl of cool Sher- 
44 bet.** He drank, and gave it to Chatillon. Saladin, 
turning to his interpreter, faid: ** Tell the king, that it 
** is not I, but he, who has given drink to that man:” 
alluding to an Arabian cuftom, which fecures the life of a 
prifoner from his hand, who has given him either to eat or 
drink. So facred to them are the duties of hofpitality! He 
then difmiffed them to take further refrefttmcnt; and in a 
fecond interview, addrefling himfelf to Chatillon, he up¬ 
braided him with his perfidious condmft, and the infult he 
had offered to the prophet. 44 I will avenge it,** he ex¬ 
claimed : 44 but if thou wilt embrace His faith, thou mayeft 
** yet live.” With difdain, the chriftian refufed'his mercy. 
Saladin drew his fcymeter, and aimed a blow at his neck, 
which fell on his fhoulder. His attendants did the reft. 
After this, all the knights were maffacred; which feemed 
a juft retaliation, as it was a law of their inftitute never to 
give quarter to the infidels. 

The caftle of Tiberias furrendered, on the next day, and 
it was followed by the lofs of Acre or Ptolemais. Nor did 

the 
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the remaining cities hold out long. Jaffa, and Cefarca, book hi. 
and Berytus, and Sidon, and many more towns and *Ta«. 
caftles, fell before the enemy. Afcalon was given up, 
in ranfom for the kin^ who ft ill was not releafed; and 
Gaza furrendered to a detachment from the Sultan's army. 

On the nineteenth of September, he fat down before 
Jerufalem. 

The city was full of men, but not of foldiers; for they 
had been flain on the fourth of July. A woman and a 
prieft, queen Sibylla and Heraclius, the patriarch, held 
the chief command. Befides, every circumftance, the 
captivity of their king, and a train of difaftrous events, 
preffed heavy on their hearts. Terms of capitulation were, 
therefore, offered to Saladin. He refufed them, faying, 
he would ftorm the holy city, and revenge, as was his duty, 
the blood of the feventy thoufand muffelmen, whom their 
anceftors, when they took it, had unpiteoufly maffacred. 

Sibylla, and the lords of her council, returned for anfwer, 
that, if he drove them to defpair, they ihould know how to 
fell their lives, as became their honour. The bold defiance 
did not irritate the brave infidel, and he accepted their 
furrender, on the following terms: That the city fhould be 
put into his hands in the condition it then was; that the 
nobles and military (hould march*out with their arms, and 
retire to what town they chofe ; and that the inhabitants 
might have the fame liberty, on paying a certain ftipulaled 
tax on each head, and be cfcorted to a*place of fafety. The 
liege had lafted but fourteen days, when tliefe articles were 
iigued. 
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Saladin, with a religious pun&uality, adhered to the 
treaty, and only departed from it, in extending his huma¬ 
nity, beyond the bounds ol capitulation, to the fick and 
wounded, and releafing thofe without ranfom, whofe po¬ 
verty could not fupply the covenanted fum. Sibylla and 
the principal people retired to Antioch, and the Latin 

chriflians withdrew from the walls-Thus was Jerufalem 

recovered by the Mahometans, after it had been held, for 
eighty-eight years, by nine chriftian princes,—The oriental 
chriflians were permitted to remain, and the church of the 
holy fepulchre, and the other places of devotion, were not 
polluted: for policy didated to Saladin, that, as the flow 
of pilgrims to Jerufalem conflituted all its wealth, the lucra¬ 
tive infatuation fhould not be prohibited. He only ordained, 
that all pilgrims, in future, fhould come without arms, and 
fubmit to an cafy duty. Antioch, Tyre, and Tripoli were 
the only towns, which remained in the hands of the 
chriflians v . 

To paint the ponfternation which fell on Europe, at the 
firft report of thefe difaflers, is not poffible. The laft 
trumpet, calling them to judgment, could not have thrilled 
their ears with greater horror. No wonder, if the gentle 
.voice of reafon, which, in moments of more compof'ure, 
had not been liflened to*' fhould now have in vain pleaded 
for a hearing. Yet there were men. who faw the infatua¬ 
tion, and bewailed it; but alfo, their fuggeffions, if they 
had fortitude to warn the multitude, would be as little 
heeded. 
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The kings were again in conference near Gifors, on the 
twenty-fir ft of January, and a mixed afTembly was with 
them ; when William, the learned bifhop of Tyre, who had 
come from the eaft, addrefled them on the late defolation 
of his country, and in painting its misfortunes, pointed to 
the completion of the tragic feene, which muft foon enfue. 
The hearts of his hearers catched the warm impreffion : the 
kings, on the fpot, were reconciled, and with the multi¬ 
tude, took the facred crofs from his hand. At the fame 
hour, fays the hiflorian, (fo wild are the conceptions of 
enthufiafm!) a crofs appeared in the heavens, over the heads 
of the afTembly. Other fuch figns were feen in many parts: 
but who is ignorant of the thoufand forms, which fancy 
can, at w'iil, lend to the varying clouds ? — To diftinguifh 
the nations, whom the crufadc. might engage, the crofTes 
of the French w r ere red, thofe of the F.nglifh white, and of 
the Fiemifh green. The princes then departed to prepare 
for the expedition w . . . 

At Mans, to which Henry repaired, the principal barons 
of the provinces met him, and the following regulations 
were adopted: That all thofe, who did not go to the war, 
ftiould, this year, 1188, give the tenth part of all their 
rents and chattels, excepting the horfe§, arms, and apparel 
of the knights, and the books, clbaths, and chapel furni¬ 
ture of clergymen, and the jewels of laity and clergy: that 
they who refilled to pay this tythe, be excommunicated: 
that commiffarics be appointed to colle<f? it in each parilb : 
that the crufaders, themfclvcs exempt from the tax, receive 
the contributions of their vaffals : and that the buigeffcs. 

and 
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and free focmen or peafants, who took the crofs, without 
the leave of their lords, fhould not be freed from the gene¬ 
ral impofition.—Prophane fwcaring was particularly prohi¬ 
bited, and games of hazard, and luxury in drefs, fuch as 
furs of various kinds, and in the table, at which two dilhes 
of any purchafed meat only are allowed. — No man is to 
take a woman with him, unlels a (ingle waflierwoman, on 
foot, and of whom there could be no fufpicion ; and no one 
to go in tom or ragged cloaths.—The other claufes regarded 
the mortgage of eftates, and the diftribution of the pro¬ 
perty of thofe, who might die in the expedition *.—Such was 
tha ftatute ena&ed at Mans, and which was to extend to 
all the tranfmarine provinces. 

Thence he came to England, and at Gedington near 
Northampton, convened a great council. The above re¬ 
gulations were read to them, and received. The primate, 
having firft taken the crofs, then rofe, and harangued the 
affembly; after which many of the clergy and laity, enrolled 
themfelves in the holy warfare. Agents were fent into the 
counties to levy the tax, which they did with great feverity, 
committing thole to prifon, by the royal mandate, who 
were refra< 3 ory, till they paid the laft farthing. The jews, 
even, by a cruel ftretch of power, were compelled to bear 
more than their proportion of the general burthen, and 
fixty thoufand pounds (little lefs than a million Veiling) 
were levied on their chattels. Immenfe iupplies, indeed, 
were wanted, which could not have been railed by any or¬ 
dinary procefs.—The crul’ade was preached in Wales by the 
archbi/hop of Canterbury, whom the hiflorian, Giraldus, 
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accompanied: but the commiffioners, fent to colled the book iii . 
tenths in Scotland, were not permitted to enter the coun- » |88 * 
try, and no contributions, it fee ms ^ were made from 
thence>«-—Henry then fent minifters to the courts of the 
emperors of Germany ana Conftantinople, and to Bela, king 
of Hungary, requefting a free paffage for himfelf and army 
through their territories, and markets to fupply the necef- 
fary provifions. His requeft was granted 2 . 

Philip, in the mean while, was equally adive in France, 
where the ordinances of Mans were adopted ; and his peo¬ 
ple {hewed the utmoft alacrity, forgetful of the calamitous 
iffue of the laft expedition, which themfelves or fathers had 
fo recently witneffed.—And in Germany, where William 
of Tyre and a papal legate had preached, Frederic called a 
diet at Mentz; and himfelf took the crofs, in his fixty- 
eighth year, and the princes and nobles of the empire were 
emulous to copy his example. There is a letter extant, 
which, on the ©ccalion, he is faid to. have written to Saladin ; 
wherein, after having mentioned his prefumptuous and cul¬ 
pable audacity in invading the holy land, he warns him to 
reftore it, or that, when twelve months have gone round, 
he muft exped to meet him in the plains of Taneos: 44 For 
“ doeft thou pretend to be ignorant.’/ he goes on, “ that 
“ both the Ethiopias, and Mauritanea, and Perfia, and 
44 Syria, and Parthia, (where our didator, Marcus CraiTus, 

“ immaturely found his grave,) and Judea, and Samaria, 

“ and Arabia, and Chaldea, and EgyjH herfelf, (where a 
“ Roman citizen, Antonius, I fay it with pain, difgraced 
“ his laurels in the arms of Cleopatra,) and Armenia, and 

44 other 
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** other realms innumerable, are all fubjed to my fceptre. 
“ Kings learnt this, whom the Roman fword made drunk 
“ with blood. And thou alio (hall foon learn the fame. 
“ What our conquering eagles, what the cohorts of various 
** nations, what the impetuous German brandifhing his 
“ arms in peace, what the dauntlefs head of the Rhine, 
“ what the tall Bavarian, what the crafty Suevian, what 
“ the prudent Franconian, what the Saxon playing with his 
“ fword, what the Wcflphalian, what the adive Brabanter, 
“ what the Lorainer ignorant of peace, what the reftlefs 
“ Burgundian, what the Frilian advancing with his fpear, 
“ what the Bohemian rejoicing in death, what many other 
“ people; in a word, what my arm, which thou thinkelt 
f‘ age hath paliied, (hall be able to effed, that glorious day 
“ fhall teach thee :i .”—The anfwer aferibed to Saladiu is 
not fo wild, and therefore not fo curious. 

But the Roman pontiff, it muft not be forgotten, was 
the foul, which gave vigour to the general, plan. This was 
Clement III. who, the year before, had fucceeded to 
Gregory. He wrote letters, difpatched envoys into dillerent 
kingdoms, and diffeminated the animating giant of indul¬ 
gences, as his predeceffors had done, whereby pardon of 
fins, under the condition of fincere repentance, was pro- 
mifed to the crul'aders, and the protedion of the church to 
their families and effeds. Nor, at the time, did he lofe 
fight of his own intereft. He treated with the Romans, 
whofe fellow-citizeif he was ; and granting them fome pri¬ 
vileges, which their inglorious fenale principally demanded, 
lie was permitted to enter the Vatican b . 

But 
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But the preparations for diftant war, which thus an t iled 
the attention of Europe, could not preferve the internal 
peace of France. The irritable Richard, provoked by the 

mifeondud of one of his#barons, drew the fword, as he had 

• • 

often done, againft his own vaffals in Aquitaine, and, 
with the white crofs on his fhoulder, carried defolation into 
their towns, their lands, and vineyards. The rebellion, it 
it might be fo called, was crufhed; when, not to remain 
idle, while his troops were on foot, he marched them 
againft the earl of Touloufe. The earl had taken fome 
merchants prifoners. The impetuous duke overran his ter¬ 
ritories, and captured his caftles: on which he implored the 
aid of Philip. The king rather chofe to negotiate with 
Henry, who was in England; to whom he fent a meffenger, 
requefting to know, if it was by his commands, that Richard 
thus difturbed the peace, and injured his vaffals? And he 
demanded reparation of the evils he had done. Henry re¬ 
plied, that he bad no concern in the prefent tranfa<ftions of 
his l'on, and intimated, that he had been informed, that 
it was with Philip’s own concurrence, he had hitherto pro¬ 
ceeded.—The French king, diffatisfied with the anfwer, 
entered Berry with a powerful army, of which moft of the 
towns and fortrefles opened their gates to him; and on 
Henry’s demanding, why this was done? The reply was; 
to revenge the wrongs he and the earl of Touloufe had re¬ 
ceived from Richard. The primate and another prelate 
were fent into France, to appeafe Philip; which proving 
incfk&ual, Henry was compelled to leave England, and 
with a large body of Welfhmen he landed in Normandy. 
Soon an army of his continental fubjects was gathered round 
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him; but, in the mean time, Richard had oppofed the 
French in Berry, and, with much a&ivity, had fupported 
his father’s caufe R . 

While towns and villages were thus defolated, Henry, 
whom Jong experience had rendered temperate, by frefh 
meffengers acquainted Philip, that, unlefs he repaired the 
wrongs he had done him, he mufl expe«£i inftanfrwar. ** I 
“ fhall not dcfift,” replied the high-fpirited youth, “ till 
“ the province of Berry, and the Norman Vexin be fub- 
•* jedlcd to my domain.” Henry entered the French ter¬ 
ritory, and ravaged the country to the gates of Mante; 
while Richard was prefent in every a$ion, and difplayed 
his ufua! prowefs. The kings, however, were brought to 
a conference in the plain near Gifors, fo often mentioned, 
under a fpreading elm, the ordinary place of interview. 
Nothing was fettled, and the conference ending with much 
heat on both fides, Philip, in wayward anger, commanded 
the tree to be felled, which, with its benignant branches, 
had, for ages, given fhclter, fays the hiftorian, to his ances¬ 
tors and the dukes of Normandy. But the earls of Flanders 
and Blois, with other nobles of France, now laid down 
their arms, faying, they would bear them no more againft 
chriftiaiis, till they returned from Palefline. This occasioned 
another conference, which was equally frUitlefs; but, foon 
afterwards, Richard fent an offer to the French monarch, 
that he would attend his court of juftice, and fubmit his 
caufe, concerning the reftitution of the territory he had 
taken from the earl of Touloufe, to its decifion ; that thus, 
he added, peace may be concluded between you and 

my 
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ray father. This propofal of his fon much difpleafed book hi . 
Henry d . *«#»■ 

It was now very generally reported, that Henry meant 
to leave the crown of England to John, for whom he had 
ever fhewn a partial fondnefs, or to fever from it, in his 
favour, a confiderable part of his continental dominions*. 

The report, though weakly grounded perhaps, would na¬ 
turally irritate, and excite the jealoufy of Richard; and, 
from this time, he feems to have courted the friendfhip, 
and thrown himfelf on the protection of Philip. He accom¬ 
panied his father, in the month of November, to a third 
interview with the French king; when the latter offered a 
reftitution of the places he had taken, on condition, that 
Henry delivered up his lifter Adelais to Richard, and al¬ 
lowed him, as his heir, to receive the homage of all the 
vaflals of his crown. Henry’s anfwer was peremptory; that 
he would do neither. Warm altercations enfued; but a 
truce was concluded, till the feaft. of St. Hilary. Richard 
then, in the hearing of a numerous circle, entreated his 
father, to fecure to him, as his heir, the fucceflion of his 
crown. The king anfwered unfatisfadorily, and the fon, 
in vain, repeated his petition: 4 * I now fee,” he exclaimed, 

“ that to be probable, which I before thought incredible 
alluding, doubtlefs, to the report I mentioned. Then 
turning to Philip, he unbuckled his fword, and ftretching 
out his hands, on his knees did homage to him, for all the 
fiefs his father held in France, with a referve of the fealty 
he owed to Henry, begging his affiftance to proted his juft 
rights. The aflembly feparated in aftonifhment; and Henry 
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withdrew, revolving in his mind, fays the hiftorian, what 
might be the ifftie of this unexpefted tranfa&ion. But he 
fent the fon of Rofamond into Anjou, and himfelf departed 
towards Aquitaine, to provide fon the general defence of 
the country f . 

This conduct of Henry to his fon was ungenerous, and almoft 
juftified the ftep he took. Experience, indeed, had taught 
him not to furrendcr unneceffary power, or to confer un- 
neceffary honours; for freih on his recolledion was the 
behaviour of his eldeft fon; but Richard only requefted the 
confirmation of his undoubted claim. I am difpofed to 
think, there was truth in the report, of his too partial 
views on the younger brother. And his attachment to 
Adclais muft not be forgotten, which is the due, peihaps, 
that can alone unfold every minute circumftance of thei'e 
extraordinary proceedings. 

When the truce expired, the allies, whofe forces, during 
winter, had been much .augmented, by a very general de- 
fedion in the provinces, began their incurfions on Henry’s 
lands. But a cardinal legate, with the olive branch, ap¬ 
peared, and interpofing all the authority of his mailer, to 
impede the further progreisof war, prevailed on the kings 
to fubmit the arbitration of their quarrel to him, and to 
the archbifhops of Canterbury, of Rheims, of Bourges, and 
of Rouen. A conference, for this deciiion, was appointed 
at La Ferte-Bernard, during the feaft of Whitfuntide# 
They met; and feldom had a more brilliant congrefs been 
feen. Philip then demanded’ that his lifter Adelais, whom 
the king, he faid, had kept in clofe cuflody more than 

twenty 
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twenty years, fhould be furrendered to Richard; that book iii. 

homage fhould be done to the duke, by his father’s vaffals, *«« 9 - 

as a fecurity of his title to the throne; and that John, in- 

ftead of -Henry, fhould accompany his brother into Palef- 

tine. If thefe conditions*were admitted, he would reftore, 

he faid, to the Englifh monarch all the conquefts he had 

made. 

However reafonable, and, on the fide of Philip, difin- 
tcrefled, thel'e demands may feem, Henry rejected them 
all: but, at the fame time, with a weak policy, offered, 
that he would do more than accept the profered terms, 
would Philip confent, that Adelais fhould be given to the 
younger brother. As became him, he refufed it. The 
affembly, therefore, was breaking up in anger, when the 
legate, turning to Philip, threatened his realm with an im¬ 
mediate interdid, if he did not compofe all his differences 
with the Englifh king. 44 I do not fear your interdid,” 
replied the fpirited prince, 44 nor fhall I heed it, as it refts 
44 on no equity. It belongs not to Rome, to pronounce 
44 cenfures on my realm, when I judge it expedient, for 
44 the honour of my crown, to chaftife my offending and 
44 rebellious vaffals. But you have tailed the Englifh fter- 
44 lings, =1 fees.”—The obfervation,^ I believe, was not 
lefs true, than it was pointed ; fof Henry, by long experi¬ 
ence, had been taught to know, what mode of negotiation 
pleafed the Romans beft. 

Hoftilities recommenced with great? fury ; but every 
thing gave way before the fuperior ftrength of the combined 
armies. The earldom of Maine was the feat of war. Henry 

feared 
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b ook Hi - feared for Mans, and threw himfelf into it, with fome 
1189. chofen forces. It was the city he loved : there lay the body 
of his father, and it was his own birth-place. But it was 
attacked, nearly burned to the 'round, and taken. The 
king efcaped with feven hundred horfe, abandoning his 
friends in the city, whom he had proxmfed to defend, and 
(hewing his back to the enemy, which till now they had 
never feen. He moved from caftle to caftle, till he arrived 
fafe at Saumur, a ftrong town in Anjou, But the confe¬ 
derates, leaving the ruins of Mans, marched towards 
Tours, while every fortrefs, on the road, fubmitted to 
them ; and Tours itfelf was, in a few days, alfo taken. On 
the eve of this event, however, with the content of Philip, 
mediators of great refped, the earl of .Flanders, the duke 
of Burgundy, and the arebbifhop of Rheims, waited on 
Henry, to propofe to him, a plan of general pacification. 
He aflented to it; for nothing elfe, it feemed, could check 
the torrent of misfortunes, which the fucceJfc of his oppo¬ 
nents, aided by the increafing defection of his own vaflals* 
did hourly fwell to the moft alarming magnitude. He 
moved not from Saumur, bewildered in a maze of difficul¬ 
ties, while his provinces were crumbling round, him; and 
now alfo he beared, it is faid, that many of thofe, he had 
favoured moft, were preparing to leave him, Ranulph de 
Glanville in England, indeed, where no difeord had yet 
appeared, was collecting an army to bring to his affiftance; 
and he had the -confolation to have his chancellor, the ten 
of Rofamond, near him, who, with the prowefs of a war¬ 
rior had refitted the enemy, and with filial piety fhielded 
his father, as he retired from the flames of Mans. A con¬ 
ference 
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ference having been agreed on, Henry left Saumur, and 
met Philip at a place not far from Tours, where Richard- 
alfo was, and a great affembly of prelates and nobles. It 
was the twenty-eighth of t June h . 

On no oecnfion, had Henry come to an interview, with 
a mind fo bent and broken to compliance. Without referve, 
he threw himfelf on the will of Philip, and began by an a<tt 
of homage, which, agreeably to the ideas of feudal fub- 
je<fiion, the late declaration of war had violated. The arti¬ 
cles of peace were then agreed on:—That the princefs Adelais 
be delivered into the hands of one out of five perfons, 
whom Richard fhould name, to be received by him in mar¬ 
riage, at his return from Palettine; that all Henry’s vaffals 
do homage to his eldeft Ion ; that no baron or knight who. 
In this war, had joined Richard, return any more to his 
father, unlefs in the laft month before their expedition to 
the eaft ; that the time of their departure be the mid-Jent 
of the following year, when the two kings and the duke 
fhall rendezvous at Vezelai in Burgundy; that Henry pay 
to the French king twenty thoufand marks of filver; that 
all the barons, fubjeett to the king of England, fwear, that, 
in cafe their matter do not fulfill thefe conventions, they 
will join Philip and the duke. In order to force him into 
compliance; that till this treaty, in all its parts, be exe¬ 
cuted, the allies keep potteflion of Mans, Tours, and two 
cattles, which are named, or, if Henry like it better, .they 
will take potteflion of Gifors, Pacy, and Nonancourt, to 
be held on the fame terms'. 
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The kings, during the conference, were privately con¬ 
vening in the field, when fuddenly it thundered, and the 
lightning fell between them. Alarmed, but not hurl, they 
feparated; and the whole company, fays the hiftorian, ex- 
preffed much furprife, as no darknefs had preceded the 
explofion. Again the monarchs renewed their converfation, 
and a louder and more tremendous ,.lap was heared, the 
heavens ftill retaining their ferenity. Henry was much af¬ 
fected, and had fallen from his horfe, had not immediate 
affiftance prevented it. In this agitation, which the flout- 
eft minds cannot always command, he repeated to Philip 
the moft unbounded fubmiffion to his ddires, and a com¬ 
pliance with each article of the treaty; and then requefted 
he might fee a lift of the names of thofe, who, in the late 
quarrel, had gone over to the enemy. The ill-judged curi- 
ofity proved the broken charader of his mind. The lift 
was given to him; and, at the head of it, he read the name 
of John, his beloved child! So clofed the conference^ 

The difaftrous events of the war, which tamifhed the 
glory of his arms; the refleClion, that it was headed by a 
youth, whom he had known a puling infant; the defection 
of many, and the wavering allegiance of more ; the articles 
of the treaty he had ligned, humiliating to his juft pride, 
and fubverfive, in one itfftanee, of a hope he had too fondly 
indulged; the confcioufnefs, which muft often have re¬ 
curred, that his own unwarrantable conduCt had provoked 
hoftilities, and that Richard, when the ftory of the quarrel 
flrould be told, would be deemed far lefs blameable than 
himfelf; the ingratitude of John, whofe aggrandifement he 

had 
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had fought, even at the cx pence of parental duty, while book hi. 
the love, he felt for him, was tied to every fibre in his 
heart: thefe, and other considerations, formed a mafs of 
affli&ing thoughts, which the enfeebled (late of his body 
had not power to refill, ^The impetuofity alfo of his tem¬ 
per, which he had not fufficiently curbed, now irritated by 
thefe ftrong incentives, contributed its own fuel to his 
deftru&ion — A k-\e> came on ; and the day after the con¬ 
ference, he was conveyed, in a litter, to the caflle of 
Chiuon. The chancellor, hearing of his illncfs, haftened 
to him ; but the fatal lot was drawn. With the fever, the 
gloom of his mind encrcafed; and as the ingratitude of his 
children prefled hcaviefi, he was heared to call down the 
curfe of heaven on them. The prelates who iuntmndcd 
his couch, and other religious perfons, entreated him to 
revoke the curfe. Nothing could prevail. He then re¬ 
queued, to be cariied to the church; where, laid before 
the altar, he received the holy communion; and acknow¬ 
ledging his fins, he expired, on the third day, in the arms 
of the fon of Rofamond. He died in the fifty-feventh year 
of his age, and in the thirty-fifth of his reign ; and was 
bulled at Fontevraud, in the church of the nuns, as he 
had particularly requefted. Richard met the body, as it 
was carried to the grave. He wept,* and joining the mourn¬ 
ful train, proceeded to the abbey, where he aflified at the 
Lift melancholy rites 1 . 

To attempt the charader of Henry,, while the reader ' 

who has viewed his condud, retains each feature on his 
mind, would be a fuperfluous labour. But the dtTcripliou 
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of his perfon, which they who knew him well, have drawn, 
and fome traits of his private character, may not be unac¬ 
ceptable.—He was about the common fize, much inclined 
to corpulency, ajid of a form mafeuline and robufl:; broad 
in the cheft, and nervous in every limb. His complexion 
was florid, his hair reddifh, filvered, in age, by .the hand 
of time, his head fpheiical and capacious, his eyes orbicu¬ 
lar and of a grey colour, when the mind was calm, them- 
felves mild and innocent, but in anger, tinged with red, 
flaming and furious as the lightening’s flafh : his face broad, 
leonine, quadrangular , and his nofe long and well propor¬ 
tioned.—He negle&ed his hands, never wearing gloves, but 
in hawking; his cloaths were fhoi t, (on which account he 
has fometimes been called court-mantle % ) calculated for ex¬ 
pedition, his boots plain, and his bonnet unadorned. His 
feet and legs, it was obferved, were generally in a bruited 
and livid Rate, from the repeated blows of his horfes; yet 
he never fat down, unlefs when unavoidable. — His chief 
amufements were thofe of the field, which he purfued with 
an immoderate ardour. He was on horfeback, before the 
lun was up; often fatigued the moft robuft fportfmen in 
the chace; and returning, fometimes late, fat down to a 
frugal meal, which was foon ditpatched, and was then again 
on his feet, till an eat ly hour called him to his couch. Thus 
by exercife and abflemioufncfs he oppofed a difpofition to 
corpulency, which indulgence would foon have rendered 
troublefome and unwcildy. His hawks were brought from 
Norway, and many from Wales; and he was particu¬ 
larly curious in his hounds, that they fhould be fleet, well 
tongued, and confonous. 

His 
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His underftanding was good, the general powers of his 
mind far above the ordinary level, and his memory moft 
tenacious. He was fond of reading, well informed in 
hiftory, and pofleffed a natural eloquence, which when his 
temper was unruffled, flowed with grace and perfpicuity. 
He was affable and well-bred, facetious and communicative. 
When the amufements of the day, or the ferious occupa¬ 
tions of war and bufinefs were over, he fought the company 
of the learned, and delighted much, in a circle of church¬ 
men, to propofe fubjeds for difcuffion, and himfelf to at¬ 
tempt their folution 1 ". 

His vices were the vices of the man, and his virtues be¬ 
longed to the prince. If the firft were manifold, fo were 
the fecond. He wifhed to make his people happy; and 
the burthens he laid on them were comparitavely light. 
Even in the foreft laws his lenity appeared, bccaufe he 
mitigated their fevcrity, in the eye of his ruling paffion. 
But he was little loved, and he died unregretted. The 
reafon was: — His foreign engagements detained him 
much on the continent, dui ing which, in the adminiftra- 
tion of his jufticiaries, the 3aw r s were negleded ; or many 
evils, from the ftate of things, necefl’arily difturbed the 
public harmony. The very circumftance of his abfence, to 
a nation jealous of their honour, and confcious of their 
fuperior 'weight in the fcale of empire, was a fubjed of com¬ 
plaint ; and when their king returned to them, it was often 
with a fevere brow, to corred abufes,* and to enforce the 
execution of the laws. The Englifh, therefore, did not love 
him. They admired him as a warrior, who extended his 
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dominions, and they feeraed to (hare in his triumphs.— 
Nor was he well with his French fubje&s, the Normans 
only excepted. The monarch of France was to them a 
more natural fovereign: he was always at hand to proted 
them; and befides, it was ever his aim, as the mofl obvious 
policy direded, to foment a fpirit of oppolition, to hold 
out favour to the refradory, and to Chew himfelf to them, 
with the benign afped of their fuzerain lord^ 

Henry is generally acknowledged, to have been the 
greateft of our Englifh kings. I will not fay, that it was 
otherwife: but when, in cool refledion, we take a view of 
England, as he left it, and of each particular province 
which conftituted the wide empire of his command, we are 
compelled to own, that he had done little to improve their 
laws, to corred their manners, to extend their commerce, 
to diffufe the light of fcience, to fpread the blcffings of 
peace, in a word, to make them a better or a happier peo¬ 
ple. Added to the nominal empire he had. Scotland had 
done homage to him, and Ireland, it may be faid, had fub- 
mitted to his controuL But never was a conqueft more im- 
pcrfedly fettled. His reign, in a word, was more brilliant, 
than attended by any real benefits; more fortunate, than 
profperous in ufefui and permanent fuccefs; and had pro¬ 
vidence added a few moie years to its duration, we fhould 
have feen it terminate, moll probably, in the melancholy 
reverfe of all its acquired glory. He died unlamented ; but 
the experience of the next reign, fays the moft philofophi- 
cal of themonkifh writers, taught them, in forrow of mind, 
to look back to Henry, as to a great and good prince n . 
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R ICHARD left Fonlevraud, having with a becoming 
piety attended his father’s obfequies, when the pref- 
fing concerns of a wide and unfettled empire, at once, 
demanded ail his thoughts. He was in his thirtv-fecond 
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book iv . year, pra&ifed in policy, and inured in government, as far 
as he valued either; and he valued both, as they tended to 
gratify his ruling paffion,—an immoderate thirft of military 
glory. The provinces of Aquitaine, Anjou, Touraine, and 
Maine, he fettled, as firmly as the prefs of bufinefs would 
allow, and haftened into Normandy. At Rouen, in the 
prefence of the prelates and nobility, he received from the 
archbifhop the ducal fword; and homage was done to him 
by all the vaffals of the province. He and Philip then met 
on the confines. The demand .of the latter of Gifors and 
other frontier caftles, Richard rejeded, alledging, that the 
furrender would be hurtful to his fame; but he offered to 
add four thoufand marks to the twenty, which his father 
had covenanted to pay; and this being accepted, Philip 
refigned into his hands all the conquefts he had made. The 
opening was aufpicious 3 . 

He had fent orders to England, for the releafe of his 
mother from her long confinement; and with fome inllruc¬ 
tions,. didated by a precipitate policy, he committed to her 
the fovereign adminiftration of the realm. Joyfully did {he 
leave the caftle of Winchefter ; and with a royal retinue 
appearing before the people, fhe proclaimed an univerfal 
difeharge to all offenders, for the repofe of the foul of her 
hufband, and commanded the prifon-gates to be unbarred. 
The prifons, at Henry’s death, were uncommonly crowded. 
She ordered an oath of allegiance to be taken to herlelf and 
fon, whereby every’freeman bound himfelf to defend them 
both, in life and limbs, againfi all men and all women. 
The procefs was extraordinary, but when a new prince 

comes, 
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comes, in the feftivity of the moment, the forms of efiab- book IV . 
lifhed order may be difrcgarded. Relaxed from the con- ll8l > 
troul of a fevere adminiftration, the nation received the 
princely indulgence with unbounded applaufe; acclama¬ 
tion rang through the provinces: but there were men, 
who cenfured the proceeding as extravagant, and faw the 
danger, which threatened the future peace of fociety. 

Richard landed in England. 

In the choice of his minifters and confidential friends, he 
adled wifely, and fhewed a proper deference to his father’s 
memory, treating thofe, with a marked diflike, who, falfe 
to their allegiance, had abetted his own rebellions, and re¬ 
warding truth and fidelity, where it was leaf! expected. 

But he reflored many forfeited efiates; recalled the exiles; 
and permitted not, as far as in him lay, a Angle heart to 
akc, in the whole extent of his’dominions.—To John he 
was improvidently profufe. Befides confirming to him the 

eaildom of Mortagne in Normandy, with a penfionof four 

• * 

thoufand marks a year, and giving to him in marriage, as 
had been before fettled, Avila, the daughter of the earl of 
Gloucefler, with the vaft inheritance of that noble family, 
his generofity Hill knew no limits. He put him in poffcf- 
fion of 1'even callles, with all the forefts and honours an¬ 
nexed to them, and fhowered dn his head fix earldoms, 

Cornwal, Dorfet, Somerfet, Nottingham, Derby, and Lan- 
cafier. That his intention was, to bind to him the heart 
of that vicious youth, cannot be doubted; but Richard was 
not aware, that, by fuch prodigal donations, he only in- 
ereafed his powers of doing mifehiefwith more impunity.— 

On the third of September, the king was crowned at Weft- 

minfier 
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book iv . minder by the primate, fays the hiftorian who affifled at 
*183. the ceremony, “ after a folemn and due ele&ion b .” The 
oath he took was, to maintain the peace and honour of 
the church, to adminifter jufticeto his people, to abolilh 
bad laws and bad cuftoms, and to'enadl good ones. 

A fcene of horrid bloodfhed difgraced this joyous day. 
The Jews, who were very numerous in England, and whom 
the late king had treated with lenity, came to Weftminfter 
with prefents from their nation, and approached the hall. 
Wherein the king was at dinner with the prelates, waited 
on by the nobles. Richard, with much zeal, had forbidden 
their appearance at the coionation. They were infulted 
therefore; infults were followed by blows; a commotion 
began; it fpread into the city; it was faid, that the king 
authorifed the proceeding; and in a few hours, a general 
maffacre of the unoffending Ifraelites was committed, while 
their houfes were burnt and plundered, and many chrif- 
tians were involved in the general event of .rapacity and 
devaluation. Such as ourfclves have witneffed, is, at all 
times, the licentious fury of a London-mob. Richard iflued 
orders to quell the diforder, but they were not heeded; 
and on enquiry, it was found, that many dihinguilhed per- 
fons were deeply concerned in it. The fame tragedy was 
a&ed in other parts of England. Nor was it a common 
degree of iniquity which gave life to thefe atrocious pro¬ 
ceedings. The Jew's, by induftry, frugality, and means 
not always honourable, had got into their hands the money 
of the nation, which they lent out at an exorbitant intereft. 
That by deftroying their perfons, and confuming their 

bonds, 
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bonds, every contra# would at once be cancelled, was the b ook iv . 
bafe cafuiftry of their chriftian debtors 0 .—Philip allb had «*«'>• 
lignalifed the opening of his reign, by great cruelties to that 
unhappy people. 

Thus poflfefled of his crown, Richard received the homage Fiw» meafmes 

* of hi. govern- 

of the Englifh nation ; and immediately turned his mind to 
the great obje#, which alone feemed worthy of his atten¬ 
tion. To adminifter juftice, and to rule a willing people, 
were to him no princely office: he would meet Saladin in the 
plains of Paleftine, and refcue the holy crofs from infamy. 

For this he prepared. His father’s treafures he colle&ed, 
which were more than a hundred thoufand marks; and to 
thefe were added, if they were not comprifed in that fum, 
the taxes, which had been levied by the ttatute of Ged- 
dington.* But the fum he deemed inadequate to the exi¬ 
gences of the undertaking, and. he refolved to augment it, 
by every expedient, whatever might be the confequences 
of fuch rafh and unprecedented meafures. The demefne 
lands, the honours, and the public offices of the crown, 
he expofed to fale. To the bilhop of Durham, Hugh de 
Pufey, a prelate of great wealth, he fold the royal manors 
in his diocefe, for fix hundred marks; and with them, for 

a thoufand more, the earldom of Northumberland, to be 

% 

occupied by him for life, with its battles and liberties.—The 
king of Scotland redeemed the independence of his country, 
with the fortreffes of Roxborough and Berwic, for the tri¬ 
fling fum of ten thoufand marks, doing homage to him for 
the fiefs only which he held in England. Scotland was once 
more free. The witneffes to this deed, after eleven bifhops, 
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book iv . are Eleanor, and John earl of Mortagne: and it fpecifies, 
,,8 9 * that the vaffalage, to which William and his country had 
been fubjeded by Henry, was extorted during his captivity. 
—The deed of fale to the bifhop qf Durham was figned by 
ten prelates, and by nine of the 'firft nobility, headed by 
John. Other confiderable purchafes were made from the 
crown; and when his friends dared to blame the improvi¬ 
dent meafure ; “1 would fell London itfelf,” he replied, 
** could a purchafer be found.” Without a fingle thought 
for the honour or well-being of his own country, he aded, 
fays the hiftorian, as if he were never to return to it. But 
the films he thus collected were immenfe, and his warmeft 
views were anfwered d . 

Some modern hiftorians have permitted their minds fo to 
be warped by theory, that, though they fee the mofi au¬ 
thentic documents attefling fueh fads, as I have here Rated, 
Rill vainly think, they om difoover an Englifh monarch, 
even at this time, limited in his prerogative, and fubjeded 
to the legal controul of regular affemblies, which they have 
called a parliament*, or the conRitutional reprefentatives of 
the people. Henry, the lafi king, often met his prelates 
and barons in council affembled, agreeably to the feudal 
form as prevailing in all parts of Europe, and was fome- 
times, I know, influenced by their advice; but the fiatutes 
of the moR folemn enadion, as has been feen, he after¬ 
wards modified or annulled, knowing no conRitutional 
authority, that could bind his own will irrevocably. In 
Richard we view a prodigal prince, who, the moment he 
has been feated on the throne of his anceRors, confident 

the 
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the royal demefne, as a private property, and without con- bo ok iv . 
fulting any council, difpofes of it by public fale. He does • ***•.>• 
more. The fubjecttion of a foreign kingdom to his crown, 
which his father and themation had deemed an event of the 
great eft magnitude, he fevers from it, and gives it back its 
independence. Still, no public reclamation againfl thefe 
proceedings is beared from any quarter; the hiftorians fpeak 
of them as of ordinafy events; and the nation, doubtlefs, 
viewed them, as originating in no unconftitutional ftretchof 
power. Men of the firft dignity, even John more imme¬ 
diately interefted in the concerns of the crown, unblufh- 
ingly fet their names to the deeds of fale and alienation of 
territory. 

But embafladors from Philip now preffed the return of 
Richard to the continent. Having, therefore, fitted the 
vacant fees, and given that of York to his brother Geoffry, 
the fon of Rofamond, whom the reader has feen bifhop 
electt of Lincoln, and then chancellor to his father, he 
fettled the adminiftration of the realm. Ranulph de Glan- 
ville, difgufted With his matters conduct, had refigned the 
important office of jutticiary, prefering rather, in his old 
age, to travel into A'fia; and the bifhop of Durham, whofe 
purfe was not exhaufted, had purchafed his charge. To 
this prelate, and to Longchamp', bifhop of Ely, now chan¬ 
cellor, a man of mean birth, a foreigner, with neither ta¬ 
lents nor probity, Richard committed the general admmi- 
ttration, naming them juftidaries and guardians of the 
Tealm. Hugh took poffeffion of the cattle of Windfor, and 
Longchamp of the tower of London. But the latter was 
the favourite, and with him, fays the hittorian, the king 
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left one of his feals, fof the figningof his precepts. A fleet 
of ffiips waited his arrival at Dover, where he embarked 
with a vaft retinue, and landing in Flanders was received 
by earl Philip, who accompanied him into Normandy e . It 
was the month of December. 

After chriflmas the kings met; but they faw it neceffary 
to poftpone their journey till midfummer.. They reiterated 
their promifes of friendihip, and in the words which Louis 
and Henry, on a fimilar occafion, had adopted, they pledged 
their faith to defend each other’s territories, during the 
crufade; they mutually exchanged the affeverations of 
their prelates and the oaths of their barons, t &the fame 
effed; and they fubjeded themfelves to the penalty of cen- 
fures, fhould they violate this folemn engagement. Should 
either of them die, during, the expedition, the furviver is 
to take poffeffion of his treafure and armies,* for the pur- 
pofes firft intended.—The principle of thefe reciprocal en¬ 
gagements is highly plcafing; and they feem to mark bene¬ 
volence of charader, upright views, and a noble facriflce 
of every perfonal and interefted competition. In the profe- 
cution of the plan, had the fame fpirit uniformly prevailed, 
the crufadeshad proved a fchool, wherein, the bad paflions 
being extinguilhed that injure man, we had feen fociety, 
in an accelerated procefs, Advancing towards perfedion.-— 
The intermediate months the monarchs fpent, in further 
preparations for the great undertaking; while every cru- 
fader, from the proud baron to the humble peafant, was 
bufily employed in fuch. adjuftments of arms and equipage, 
as his abilities would admit. 

England, 
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England, under its new guardians, was not long at eafe. 
Rivals in power, they quarrelled: and we fee them fum- 
moned into Normandy; and with them many bifhops, and 
Eleanor, and Adelais, and John, waited on the king r . For 
the firft time is Adelais now mentioned, and fhe is men¬ 
tioned in the company of a lady, from whom, it may be 
prefumed, Ihe fuffered much. Eleanor, jealous and vin¬ 
dictive as ever woman was, when now fhe had power, would 
not be inclined to treat her gently, who, fhe had reafon to 
know, had pofleffed the heart of the late king. But it may 
be remarked, as fomething fingular in the chroniclers of 
thefe times, that, detailing, as they*do, minute events, 
they have recorded few anecdotes or court intrigues, 
which, while they animated a dull narration, would ferve 
to portray the manners of the age. Of the private lives of 
princes they tell us nothing.—On Eleanor herfelf had been 
fettled a noble dower; and fhe was in the plenitude of 
greatnefs, projecting a match for her fon, in return for his 
munificent bounty, and preparing, it was thought, for a 
fecond pilgrimage to Jerufalem. 

Richard, ftill more to exalt his favourite Longchamp, 
with the advice, it feems, of the council he had fummoned 
into Normandy, appointed him grand jydliciary of England; 
and that no caufe of diflfention with his colleague might 
fubfift, he confined the jurifdiClion of Hugh to the country, 
between the Humber and Scotland. Longchamp returned; 
and after him foon followed legatine ’ powers which his 
mafter'had obtained from Rome. In pride of office, he 
encompaflfed, with a deep ditch, the tower of London, 

hoping 
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hoping that the Thames, in regal pomp, might be induced 
to flow round him ; and then opened a fcene of extortion 
and arbitrary exadions, ftill more to augment the fplendid 
arrangements of the monarch. General difcontents and 
alarms were raifed. His colleague alfo came to England; 
when hefeized his perfon, and compelled him t6 furrender 
the caftle of Windfor, the honours of Northumberland, 
and every purchafe he had made. And though Richard, 
afterwards, renewed to de Pufey the deed of fale and other 
grants, he left his favourite in the uncbntrouled poffeflion 
of powers.—Apprehenlive of fome danger from the popu¬ 
larity of the fon of Rofamond, and the turbulent charac¬ 
ter of the duke of Mortagne, the king now exaded an oath 
from them, not to enter England, within three years: but 
in favour of John, moil improvidently, he recalled that 
engagement. Extraordinary it is, that this prince had not 
taken the crofs, or that Richard did not compel him to be 
the companion of his journey. 

To avoid the manifold calamities, that the armies of the 
crufaders had hitherto experienced, from the machinations 
of the Greeks, front the power of the infidel nations, 
through which their march lay, and from their total igno¬ 
rance of a country, interfered by large rivers, and covered 
with forefts and impradicable mountains, h the kings deter¬ 
mined to condttdfc thelr armies by fea, to take proVSfions 
with them,land, as far as might be, to maintain a commu¬ 
nication with theif own ftates, and the weft of Europe. 
The regulations made by Richard, for the prefervation of 
good order in his fleet, merit notice, ** He that kills a man 
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** on board,” he ordains, fhall be tied to the body, and 
“ thrown into the fea : if he kill him on land, he fhall be 
“ buried with the fame. If it be proved, that any one has 
“ drawn a knife to ftrike.another, or has drawn blood, he 
“ fhall lofe his hand : if he flrike with his fift, without eflu- 
“ fion of blood, fhall be thrice plunged in the fea. If a 
“ man infult another with opprobrious language, fo often 
“ as he does it, to give as many ounces of filver. A man 
“ convided of theft, to have hfs head fhaved, to be tarred 
“ and feathered on the head, and to be left on the firft 
“ land, the fhip fhall corae to.”—He had appointed officers 
and commanders of his fleet, two of whom were bifhops, 
to execute thefe orders with the greateft rigour. He then 
went to Tours, where from the archbifhop he took the 
ferip and pilgrim’s Raff; but leaning heedlefsly on it, it 
broke in his hand l . 

Nor had Philip been lefs afliduous. Ifabella his queen 
dying, at this time, he committed the regency of the realm 
and the guardianfhip of his fou, to the queen mother and 
to her brother William, cardinal archbifhop of Rheims. 
But. he was alio careful, to have this nomination ratified by 
the nobles of the land ; and to them he read his will, pur¬ 
porting what his defires were, in cafe of death, and how 
the regents were to comport themfelves, in the adminiftra-r 
tion of juftice, in the difpofal of vacant fees and benefices, 
and. in the general regulation of the finance. His condud 
was at once wife and provident, and it 'cenfured the wild 
and intemperate precipitancy of the Englifh king, who dif- 
pofed of the adminiftration of his country, with the felfifh 

and 
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<artid'arbitrary injundioins of a defpot, &nd left it a prey to 
'tyranny and ambition. Philip repaired to St. Denys, and 
receiving the badges of a pilgrim, took from the altar the 
Orifiamme* the facred ftandard; at thefight of which, it 
was thought, the enemieS : of God had often been dif- 
comfifced. 

Midfummer was come, ahd the crwfaders from England 
ittd the provinces ofFrance, were affembfed atVezelay, 
the place of rendezvous.; The reader will recoiled a fcene 
which, among others, -had rendered the plains of Vezelay 
memorable k . The royal pilgrims* arrived, and T law, with 
rapture, the combined difplay of their mighty forces, 
amounting to more than a hundred thoufand fighting men, 
provided with every implement of war, gliftening in their 
arms and armour, growing with the impulfe of a bold en- 
thufiafm, and eager for arch. In the front of the re- 
fpedive bands Rood th«r chiefs; and the colour of the 
croft on the ihoulder marked each nation. The prefence of 
innumerable bifhops, and abbots, and monks, and clergy, 
among whom was the primate of Canterbury, half-armed, 
and half-robed as the minifters of the altar, gave a curious 
variety to the fcene. In fettling the order of «tfie march, 
two days were fpent, when the fignal was givens and thp 
multitude moved. At Lyons the armies feparated, Philip 
taking the road to Genoa, and Richard that to MarfeiHes, 
at which ports their fleets were appointed to meet them. 

Though it is not my intention to give more than the 
outlines of this crufade, being tired of war, and having 
elfewhere detailed the chara&er and extent of thefe expe¬ 
ditions ; 
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ditions 1 ; it might be deemed a culpable omiffion, not to 
mention the march of the German army, and the fate 
which, juft before this midfummer, had reached their 
leader, Frederic Barbaroffa. Acquainted as the reader is 
with that extraordinary man, he muft feel an intereft in 
the event. Let it be recollected, therefore, that he had 
taken the crofs in a diet at Mentz, in i x 68: and in the fol¬ 
lowing year, foon after eafter, with an army of ninety 
thoufand men, fetting forward, he pafled through Hungary, 
Bulgaria, and Romania, where he wintered, having been 
harafted on his march by the troops of Ifaac, emperor of 
Conftantinople, not unreafonably jealous of the approach 
of fo formidable a prince. Early, in the next fpring, he 
pafled the Hellefpont, and advancing, entered the territo¬ 
ries of the fultan of Iconium. In this country it was, 
where, in the laft crufade, accomnanying his uncle Conrad, 
Frederic had witnefled the dire® overthrow of a mighty 
army. The prefen t fultan had promifed him a free paflage, 
being jealous of the power of Saladin ; but faithlefs to his 
word, in the defiles of the mountains, he attacked his 
trpops, and every where fhewed a hoftile countenance. 
Frederic advanced, fought, and conquered. He even 
aflaulted Iconium, and took it by ftorm. Caramania was 
open to him, and it feemed, that the paflage into Paleftine 
would be eafily effe&ed. In the delightful plains of Cilicia 
runs a ftream, called Salef, which fome writers have been 
willing to confound with the Cydnus, ennobled by the 
bathing of Alexander in its waters. Fatigued, and heated 
by a fcorching fun, Frederic imprudently plunged into the 
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Salef: but the fudden fhock ft'nick a chill to his heart; and 
he died in a few days, on the tenth of June. The com¬ 
mand of the army devolved on Frederic, his fecond fon, 
duke of Suabia, who continued the march to Antioch. 
Rut many had already peiifhed, by the thoufand accidents 
of fo long a journey; and difeafe daily thinning their ranks, 
when the army arrived in Paleftine, they did not number, it 
is find, even feven thoufand men 5n . 

Arrived with his army at Marfeilles, Richard was much 
difappointed to find his fleet was not there. Impatiently 
he waited fome days, when hiring twenty gafllies and ten 
large fhips, he embarked, and failed. Medina, in the 
ifland of Sicily, was the next place of general rendezvous; 
and it was now the feventh of Auguft. The coafting of the 
fleet, with fome defeription of the places which it pafled, 
is minutely given by thejuftorian. It touched at Genoa, 
where Philip was detained by illnefs; and then proceeding 
along the coaft of Italy, entered the Tiber, where being 
met by the cardinal bifhop of Oftia, Richard upbraided the 
Roman court with its venality, which he had lately ex¬ 
perienced in the appointment of his legate, and advanced 
to Naples. Here remaining fbitte days, hmtlelf went by 
land, and met his gallies at Salferho, on the eighth of Sep¬ 
tember. 

The grand fleet had failed from England and the Englifh 
ports of France, as early as-the eafter-hdlidays. But a fform 
had difperfed' many; and it was the twenty-fixth fof July, 
when a hundred and fix large veflels, full of men and mi¬ 
litary ilores, affembled in the port of Lifbon, departed 

thence; 
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thence; and failing along the coaft, on the firft of Auguft 
paffed through the ftraits, under Calpe, into the Mediter¬ 
ranean. We have then their progress along the Spanifh 
Chore, poffeffed by the Saracens, as Far as Tortofa on the 
Ebro; and thence, where the.kingdom of Arragon then 
began, to the port of Marfeilles, which they readied on the 
twenty-fecond of the fame month, in lets than four weeks 
from the time they had quitted Lifbon. Marfeilles alio 
belonged to Arragon, the realm of which extended as far as 
Nice. Finding their king had been gone fifteen days, they 
waited to make fome neceffary repairs, and again fetting 
fail on the thirtieth, boldly quitted the land, and on the 
fourteenth of September, entered the port of Meffina, noi 
having loft a fingle veffel.—Two days after, came the French 
fleet. Philip was honourably rqpeived into the city, and the 
royal palace was appointed for his refidence. 

On the twenty-third, an armament was feen, proudly 
advancing between Scylla and Charybdis. The ftreamcrs 
floated on the wind, and the gorgeous appearance of glif- 
tening obje&s, announced the approach of an eaftern mo¬ 
narch. But foon was heared the found of mufic ; and the 
clangor of horns and trumpets fwdling the breeze, excited 
a general admiration.. The nobles of Meffina, with its priefts 
and people, and Philip the FiVnch monarch, with his 
army, and the Englifh crufaders, a vaft multitude, haften- 
ing to the beach, gazed and liftened.—It was Richard, king 
of England, with his gallies and tlicir attendant vrffcls, 
•from the port of Salerno, which he had left, when news 
came that his fleet was at Meffina. He landed, and nliei 
tonic convcrfation with Philip, repaired to the apartments 
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prepared for him, without thewalls. Philip, on the fame 
day, failed for the Levant; but contrary winds compelled 
him to return into port, and the ntonarchs determined to 
pafs the winter in Sicily n .—The principal author, who de- 
feribes thefe events, was on board the Englifh fleet. 

. Tancred, on»the death of William II. who, as has been 
told, married Jane princefe 4 »f England, had been, this 
year, called to the throne of Sicily. He was a natural fon, 
as is generally thought, of Roger, duke of Apulia, and firft 
coufin to the late king, who died without iffue. But Henry, 
eldeft fon of Frederic, and now his fuccdtor in the empire, 
had married, it mult be recollected, Conflantia, aunt to 
William II. andalfo aunt, in a certain fenfe, to Tancred; 
and Ihe was then acknowledged, it is faid, by her nephew, 
to be preemptive heir to the throne. The Sicilians in gene¬ 
ral, and the court of Rome, under which the kingdom of 
Naples was a fief, had oppofed the match. They hated the 
German name; and it could be for the intereft of neither, 

m 

that fo powerful a family, fibould occupy the throne.’ Influ¬ 
enced by thefe motives, the nation looked to Tancred, as 
the only furviving male of the Norman line, and him they 
cbofe for their king* Rome fan&ioned the nomination. 
But it was evident, that in Henry he would have a compe¬ 
titor, whofe title, in the right of his wiflvwos acknowledged 
by many, and. whofe power, at all events Was formidable. 
Thus Rood Tancred, unfettled on his throne, and menaced 
with rebellion, perhaps, at home, and certain war in his 
Italian Rates, when the two armies of France and England 
landed in the port of Medina 0 * 

The 
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The vifitors feemed little ceremonious. Philip, it is faid, 
before the arrival of Richard, had had an interview with 
Tancred, whofe refidence was at Palermo, or Catanea; 
and to fecure his friendfhip, the Sicilian had offered one of 
his daughters for his infant fon. The offer was refufed. ~ 
But Richard, immediately on his landing. Tent meffehgers 
to the king, demanding the furrender of his fift(?r, the 
dowager queen, who was confined at Palermo, andprefef* 
ring other claims. Jane was' releafed, anil tame to her 
brother. He then took poffeffion of a ftrong fort refs, near 
the entrance of the harbour, wherein he placed his filler i 
and the next day, feizing a convent, he expelled the moriksj 
and there depofited his provifions and military flores. 
Meffinefe were alarmed: mutual infults and attacks'pafled 
between them and the Englifh, which Philip, accompanied 
by many noble perfonages, in a conference with the king of 
England, endeavoured to accommodate. While they were 
fpeaking, an affray happened, which was followed by a 
greater tumult.' Richard called to arms; and his men forc¬ 
ing their way into the city, the flan da rd of England was 
ereiffed on the walls. The circumfiance irritated Philip, 
whofe quarters they were; and the moft fatal confequences 
were apprehended, when Richard confcnted to remove his 
iiandard, and to eommit the city to the guard of the knights 
templars,* till his further claims on his Sicilian majefty were 
granted. The mifuhderftanding between the kings feemed 
comproinifed; and they jointly publifhed other regula¬ 
tions, 1 for the fuppreffion of diforders in their armies p. 
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iv. Richard claimed from the king of Sicily his lifter's dower, 
and a golden chair for her life, which the queens of the 
iHands had always poifefled. He claimed for himfelf, as 
heir to his father, the legacy which the late -king, on his 
death-bed, had devifed to him. It confifted of a golden 
table, twelve feet long, and .one foot and a half broad, 
fupported by two tripods of the fame metal; of twenty-four 
filver cups and as many difhes; of a fiiken tent, under 
which two hundred knights might dine; of fixty thoufand 
meafures (filinas) of wheat, of as many of barley, and of as 
many of wine; and of a hundred armed gallies, with all 
appointments of men and ftores, for two years. In the 
prefent ftate of things, it was cruel to infill on the lail arti¬ 
cle. Tancred, by the advice of his minifters, propofed a 
compromife, which was accepted; twenty thoufand ounces 
of gold to the queen dowager, and as many to Richard, in 
lieu of every claim. It was alfo ftipulated, that a daughter 
of Sicily Ihould be affianced to Arthur, the infant duke of 
Bretagne, and prefumptive heir to the Englilh crown. A 
treaty, likewife, pf perpetual peace and of defenfive al¬ 
liance, as long as Richard ihould,remain in Sicily, was con¬ 
cluded between them; for the execution of which the pope 
was made a furety, Richard, in a letter to his holinefs, 
fubje&ing his territories fo the cenfures of the church, if he 
violated the covenant —Thus was harmony reftoredthe 
Englilh name was feared, if not refpetfted, in Sicily; and 
Tancred hoped he might look to an ally* whole arms would 
awe the German emperor. Philip, he knew, was too much 
difpofed to favour his enemy. 

The 
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The leifueeof the winter months was fpent, in preparing 
the machines of war, and in careening and refitting the 
veffels. But the Englifih king* of whom moll is related, 
found ample time for the difcordant purfuits of amufement 
and penitence. Impelled by fueh motives, as impetuous 
minds are prone to, he once afTembled all his prelates, en¬ 
tered naked among# them* with a rod in his hand* and 
proltrate at their feet, publicly coiffefled the enormities of 
his life. The hiftorian fpeaks ferioufly of the event, and 
fays that, from that hour, he feared God, and declined 
from evil#—In Calabria was a devout abbot, called Joachim, 
a prophet among the people, and peculiarly learned in the 
book of revelations. Him Richard fent for; and with his 
comments and erudition, he and his courtiers were much 
amufed. Joachim expounded the facred oracles, and by 
the remarks his majefty made, it appeared, that he alfo 
was not unverfed in prophecy. Saladin, the holy man 
obferved, was one of the feven heads or kings fpoken of, 
perfecutors of the church, but whole downfall was near. 
** How foon ? ” faid Richard.—“ In feven years; ” relied 
Joachim.—“ Then why did we come herefo foon ? ” rejoined 
the king.—The prophet then remarked, that antichrift was 
a&aaily born in Rome, and that he would be raffed to the 
papal chair. Richard combated \he proportions, manifeft- 
mg feme fhrewdnefs in his fcriptural refearches. The 
bilhops then entered the lifts; and from the arguments 
urged on both Ikies, is is plain, that they, and Joachim, 
and Richard, were as intelligent in the myfleries of the 
envangelift, as any other interpreters, from that day, have 
Veen. 
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BOOKiy . But in {ports and feats of arms, Richard, perhaps, was 
*>?!• z^ore converfant. The French nobility often dined at his 
Ul?le; and it was ufual to fpend the evening in tilts and 
other amufements. William des Barres, called the Achilles 
of France, was one day Ins antagonift. They contended, 
and the monarch, by accident, was unhorfed. He called 
for another Reed, and rufhed furioufly on the knight. Des 
Barres, though with difficulty, kept his feat# Words of 
reproach followed, and the king indignantly commanding 
him to begone, threatened him with his eternal enmity. 
On a former occafion, des Barres had broken his word of 
honour to Richard. Great were the pains, which the 
French king and others took to accommodate this difference; 
but Richard was implacable, when Philip, with a becoming 
courtefy, ordered the knight to leave his fervice. They 
were afterwards reconciled.—With a princely munificence, 
the Englifh monarch then prefented Philip and^his courtiers 
with many veffels richly appointed; and amongft his own 
knights, he diftributed his treafures with profu£lon r .— 
But though we have reafon to know, that his retinue was 
crowded with batch and minftrels, of which fociety he was 
himfelf a member, no mention is here made of their per¬ 
formances. Yet to their fongs, doubtlefs, he often found 
leifure to attend, when <in the halls of his cattles, they 
ttrang their harps, and recited the prowefe and bold 
achievements of heroes. The hearers felt the impulfive 
ft rain, and grafping their arms, panted for the field of 
glory.—Still Philip fupported better the kingly chara&er, 
engaging in no frolics, no ftarts of hafty violence, nor by 

infults 
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infults ,eape$ng bimfeif and followers to repeated outrages 
andattacks : though fomewhat jealous he tought be of the 
fuperior riches and parfede of Richard;by whichhe was far 
eclipfed. 

At this time, which was the month of February, Richard 
difpatched galliesio Naples. News had come, that Eleanor, 
the queen mother, would be there, with Philip the earl of 
Flanders and other company. That a&ive woman, fince 
the departure of her fon, had not loft a moment. Stimu¬ 
lated by revenge,-and in concert, doubtlefs, with him, ihe 
was refolved, thatAdelaisfhould never* wear the Engitfk 
crown; and yet was (he Cure that Richard, in his pr&ienr 
intercourfe with the French king, might* not be prevailed 
on to take her to his arms P In his different expeditions into 
Guienne, he had .feen and admired Berengaria, daughter of 
Sanchez, king of Navarre. Eleanor waited on Sanchez: 
fhe negotiated with him, in her ion’s name; received Beren¬ 
garia from his hand; and with her inftantly departed for 
Italy. To conduft them from Naples were the gallies fent; 
but Eleanor, it feems, was not difpofed to corner till Philip 
had left the iiland. The ladies proceeded*to Brundufium, 
and the earl of Flanders only came to Meffiaa ', —< Where 
Ad^Lais had been left, is not faid; but it was, probably, in 
Normandy, guarded by as many tyes, as had’ watched the 
favoured daughter of Inachus. 

Richard had an interview at Catania with the king of 
Sicily,,which appears to have been their firft meeting, and 
having prayed with him before the ffirine of St. Agatha, he 
palled three days in his palace. Before parting, Tancred 
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W. prefen ted; him with many rich gilts, out of which: he would 
only take a fra all ring, as a pledge of mutual amity ; and in 
return, Richard, gaye him Cedibum* the noted fword, which 
had once graced the thigh of the Britifti Arthur. But our 
monarch di&not refute fifteen gafties and four other flaps, 
which Taucned generoufly offered, and then accompanied 
him as for as Taormina, on his Return. Here opened a feene 
of fame haftnefeand intricacy. The Sicilian {hewed Richard 
aJettsr, which the duke of Burgundy, he faid, had brought 
to him from the French king. It purported, that Richard 
was a traitor; that already he had violated the treaty juft 
concluded; and that* if Tancred were difpofed to attack 
him* he, the king of France, would aid him with all his 
forces, “ lam no traitor,” replied Richard warmly, “ nor 
“ ever will he. The treaty, I made with you, I have, not 
“ violated, nor will I. But I can hardly believe, that the 
“ king of France would thus exprefs himfddF, He is my 
•* liege lord; and in this expedition, bound to me by a 
“ facred engagement.” — Tancred faid: “There is the 
“ letter* Sir, take it: and if the duke of Burgundy deny 
“ that he gave it to me, as: from the king, I have lords in 
“ my court who {hall maintain it with him.”—Richard took 
the letter, and returned to. Meifina. — It is remarkable, 
that Philip himfelf, a few hours, after, faw Tancred at 
Taormina, and fpent the night with him. 

The countenance and condu& of the English king foon 
manifefted the perturbation of his mind;, and Philip, as 
naturally, enquired tbie caufe. He fent the earl of Flan¬ 
ders, therefore, to him, to fay what he had heared from 
Tancred, and to Ihew him the letter. Philip feemed con¬ 
founded. 
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founded, fays the hiftorian, and was filent. “ 

41 plainly difcoyer,” faid he at laft, “ that the king of 
“ England feeks for matter of complaint againft me. The 
“ letter is a forgery. But to this artifice he has had reconrfb, 
“ I believe, that he may break through his engagement 
“ with my fifter Adelais. Left him know, however, that 
** if he do it, and marry any other woman, he ftiall have 
“ me for an enemy, as long as this heart heatsWhen 
the words were reported to Richard, be obferved, that he 
could never confent to marry Adelais: “ My reafon,” he 
continued, “ is. She had a fon by my father, and I hav<^ 
** many witneffes ready to afcertam the fad.”—Philip, on 
further examination, feemed convinced; and following the 
advice of his friends, he eonfented to releafe Richard 
from every engagement to his lifter. Yet, for this releafe, 
the Englilh king ftipulates to pay ten thoufand marks in 
iilver, and!, at his return, to deliver up with Adelais, the 
caftle of Gifors and whatever elfe had been fettled as her 
dower. Philip, moreover, granted, that the Sovereignty 
of Bretagne, about which, probably, fomc words had 
paired, lhould, in future, belong to Normandy, as an im¬ 
mediate fief, the latter duke doing homage to France for 
both provinces. This convention was folemnly fwom to, 
and ftgned by both princes, andf every caufe of difference 
feemed at once removed ‘. 

It was the end of March, and the feafon for failing: but 
Richard daily fuggefting obftacles, the'French monarch de¬ 
parted, and with him went fome of the Anjevin barons. 
On the fame day, came into the port of Meflina Eleanor 
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uo ok 'TV . and Berengaria, the beautiful • Navarroife. Pleafed with 
« i 9*» the late iffue of her fan’s negociation, the,old queen only 
(laid three days in Sicily ; when leaving Berengaria to the 
charge of her daughter-jane, file again failed for Italy, with 
a cotntnifikm to the pope, (as the unfufpeding Richard had 
requeued,) in favour of the foil of Rofailiond; in the way 
of whofe confecration to the foe of York* many obftacles 
had been thrown. Eleanor was in her feventieth year.— 
And a few days after her departure, Richard put to fea 
with a fleet of one hundred and fifty fail, fifty two gallies, 
£en large Chips laden with provifions, and manyfmall veffels. 
The number of the forces is not mentioned. But a furious 
tempeft foon a (Tailed the fleet. It was difperfed: three of 
the Chips, on board of one of which were the prinedfes, 
were driven on the coaft of Cyprus; and of thofe three two 
were wrecked. Ifaac, prince of the Hland, who had af- 
fumed the title of emperor, pillaged the (branded veilels, 
and threw into prifon the mariners and men who had efcaped. 
The difeourteous favage even refnfed liberty to the prin- 
ce(fes of entering the 1 harbour of i LimrfTo, in the mouth of 
which they faw their companions perifh. In this fituation 
of diftrefs they were foon found by Richard, who, with 
great moderation,' fent to requeft the releafe of Jhis men, 
anefthe reftitution of their property. But receiving* pet 
remptory and infolent refufal, he difembarked bis army; 
defeated the tyrant who oppofed his landing; entered 
Limiflo by (form; gained, the next day, a fecond victory; 
obliged Ifaac to furrender at diferetion; an din a fhort time 
the whole id and fubmitting and doing homage to him, he 
appointed governors over it, and fent the emperor in filver 
chains to Tripoli. I can- 
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I cannot omit the defcription of Richard going to ant. BOOK iv. 
interview with th^prince, before his captivity, in the plain *»&»• 
of LimifTo, given by the hiftorian who was prefent. —- He 
entered the plain, he fays, and his horfc was led before 
him. The horfe was of* Spaniih race, tall and elegantly 
built, his neck long and arched, his cheft broad, his legs 
bony, his hoofs fpreading; in a word, the proportion of his 
frame, and the round firmnefs of his limbs, defied the pen¬ 
cil of the ableft artift He champed his golden bit, and 
with refilefs eagernefs fubmitted relu&antly to the rein. 

Richard vaulted on his back. The faddle, fpotted with 
precious Rones, gliRened to the fun, and two lions of gold, 
placed behind on the crupper, with one foot in ad-to 
Rrike, feemed to growl defiance. The monarch's fpurs were 
of gold. A fatin tunic, rofe-coloured, was bound, round 
his waifi; and his mantle, Rriped in Rraight lines, and 
adorned with half-moons of folid filver, fhone, befides,. 
with brilliant orbs, in imitation of the folar fyfiem. His 
fword of tempered Reel hung on his thigh. The hilt was of 
gold, the belt of filk, and filver plates bound the edges of 
the fcabbard. On his head he wore a fcarlet bonnet, on 
which were embroidered in gold the various figures of birds 
and beafis. He came forward with a truncheon in his hand, 
whilfi the fpedators eyed with wonder the gorgeous cham¬ 
pion of. the crofs*J. 

Now he married Berengaria, and crowned her queen 
of England. But, at the fame time, he introduced to her 
a dangerous rival, the only daughter of the Cypriot prince, 
whom he appointed the companion of their journeys. The 
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Heet them failed, and arrived before Acre or Ptolemais about 
the eighth of June v . 

It was as the fleet approached to Ptolemais, that happened 
the famous naval combat between a Angle fhip of the Sara¬ 
cens, of ttirafual bulk, and the EnglHh galiies. Though 
often boarded, with great carnage, on both tides, the af- 
failants were compelled to retire ; when Richard commanded 
Ills men to Auk the veftel. I have obferved, that the gal- 
lies were armed with an iron fpur at the prow. They 
withdrew to fome diftanee, when the rowers furiouAy 
bearing forward, the iron points bored the veffel’s 
Julies: the fea entered; and flie fank, with all her Aores, 
her machines of war, her experienced foldiers, and her 
Greek-Are, deAgned for the relief of Ptolemais. 

In the year following the lofs of Jerufalem, when LuAg- 
nan, its king, had been refeued from captivity, was begun 
the Aege of Ptolemais. The united forces of all the chrif- 
tians in Paleftine confpired in the attack ; and the chofen 
generals and troops of Saladin as bravely fought within its 
walls. It was now the third year of the Aege. The remains 
of the German army, under young Frederic, had joined 
the befiegers, and feparate bodies of adventurers continu¬ 
ally poured in from the we A. Saladin, knowing the valour 
of his men, had long disregarded the vain attack; but when 
he faw the mighty fwell of enemies, for they could now 
number a hundred thoufand men, he colle&ed his forces, 
and fat down within their Aght. Battles by fea and land, 
attacks on the walls, and furious Tallies, now followed in 
direful fucceflion. 'Ptolemais was not fhaken. It ftood 

near 
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near the fea, and could be fupplied with provifions, and 
every aeceffary fuccour. In the chriftian camp, famine 
and difeafe had begun to rage, and the hopes of fuccefs 
daily weakened; when the arrival of the French king in- 
fpired new vigour into every arm. With great addrefs, he 
difpofed his forces, and, within the courfe of a few weeks, 
an available breach was made. But the kings, that the 
glory of the conqueft might be equally divided, had agreed, 
before their feparation, that the walls fhould not be af- 
faulted, in the absence of either. Philip, therefore, waited 
the arrival of the king, of England: but when that had 
happened, frefli caufes of diflention arofe, jeaioufies were 
increafed, and the different bodies of crtzfadens taking tides, 
as intereft or caprice dire&ed, helped to aggravate every 
offence, and every motive of fufpicion. The place, how¬ 
ever, furrendered on the twelfth of Jvdy w . 

The number of men laid to have perifbed during this 
memorable fiege, exceeds all belief. Hiftorians fpeak of 
three hundred thoufand, among; whom were many of the 
firft diftindion ; Frederic duke, of Suabia, Philip earl of 
Flanders, with a long lift of French nobility; and on the 
fide of the Englilh, Ranulph de Glanville, Baldwin arch- 
bifhop of Canterbury, and many more. — The chriftian 
army was now ready for. other achievements; and Saladin, 
whofe kingdom had lately been aflailed by the. Ions of 
Noureddin, had reafon to feat the progrefs of their arms, 
thus aufpiciouily begun. 

Whabnext fhould be attemped, was in anxious agitation 
—-when Philip, ten days after the furrender of Acre, an¬ 
nounced 
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nounced his intention of returning to Europe!—His health, 
it is known, was impaired: he might be jealous of tbe in- 
<?reafing popularity of his rival: it was evident, that their 
animofities muft foon break through every barrier, which his 
policy and more prudent referve had hitherto maintained : 
but an impelling motive, perhaps, was the death of the earl 
of Flanders, by which a considerable fo'xeflion devolved on 
him: and this it was the intereft of his crown to fecure. 
Powerful, at all events, were the motives, which could re¬ 
concile him to a ftep; that muft expofe him to the cenfure 
of the chriftian world, and blall, perhaps, the fair fame 
of his hitherto admired reign. Richard oppofed the mea- 
fure: and as they had mutually covenanted, that neither 
fhould defert the caufe, without the other’s confent, it was 
not with eafe, that he complied; and only, after Philip had 
renewed his oath, to do nothing hoftile againft his domini¬ 
ons, till he fhould himfelf be returned to them. Philip 
then departed, leaving behind him, under the command 
of the duke of Burgundy, ten thoufand foot, and five 
hundred knights; and paffing by Rome, arrived in France, 
towards the clofe of the year*. 

A few days after the departure of the French king, a 
horrid fcene of barbarity was exhibited in both the camps. 
The terms of the capitulation of Acre were; that the true 
crofs, which had been taken in the battle of Tiberias, 
fhould be delivered up, and with it a certain .number of 
chriftian captivesthat the Saracen prifoners fhould be re¬ 
deemed, at a ftipulated price; and if thefe conditions were 
not complied with, within fo many days, that the lives of 

the 
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the pri Toners fiiould be at the king-s mercy. Richard apprifed 
Saladin of the near approach of the fatal day. The fultan 
requeued a prolongation of the term, and fent him prefents 
of great value, hoping to bend his favage heart. But his 
requeft was refufed, and tfie prefents returned; on which 
Saladin, in cruelrefentment, ordered the chriftian captives 
to be executed. Richard, true to his honour, even when 
violating the laws of nature, waited as yet five days, becaufe 
only then the term would be expired. He then drew out 
his prifoners, almoft three thoufand men, within fight of 
the Saracen camp, and, at a fignal given, the three thou¬ 
fand heads fell. The duke of Burgundy alfo performed a 
fimilar tragedy, but not with the fame parade. Richard, 
in a letter written on the occcafion, fpeaksdf the tranfa&ion, 
as a work of meritorious duty; and the hiflorian remarks 
that, when the bodies were opened, much gold and filver 
were found in them. The galls, he adds, were kept for 
medical purpofes y. 

Now it was refolved to attempt the liege of Afcalon. 
Wherefore, having repaired the walls of Ptolemais, and 
appointed governors,-Richard Utft 'behind him the queens 
and his fair Cypriot, and marched with all his forces to¬ 
wards the 1 fouth. The fea was on their right hand, which 
they did not quit, whilfl the fleet, freighted with ftores and 
military engines, iwed within fight of the troops, and fup- 
plied them with neceffaries. Saladin, with an infinite hoft, 
attended off the efcriftian army, moving along the hills by 
their fidei and watching the favourable moment of attack. 
Between Cefarea andjoppe, he’made art attack on the rear; 
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ft ooic iv . was repulfed with confiderable lofs. —On this oocafion 
**9'• it is, that foinc romantic writersof the age deferibe a pitched 

battle, fought on the feventh of September, wherein Richard 
Was feen to perform ffcats of valour, which the eyes of mor¬ 
tals had not before witneffed. With his battle-axe, in the 
head of which were twenty pounds of tempered Heel, he 
cleft the bones of the Saracens, rallied his men, reftored the 
fight where it flagged, unhorfed Saladin, and gained a com¬ 
plete vieftory, leaving forty thoufand of the enemy dead 
upon the plain! This is fi&ion. Richard himfelf relates the 
events of the day, which were only the attack, I mentioned, 
and the repulfe ; and with the modefty of a brave man, 
does not even fay, that he was engaged in the affray. James 
de Avefnes, an officer of great diftintftion, was the only man, 
he fays, that was fiain z . —It is not willingly that 1 detiact 
from the heroic achievements of our lion-hearted monarch; 
but his own ftatement, as he writes it to his friends, might, 
I thought, be admitted as the beft authority. 

After this check, Saladin did not moleft their march. 
They entered Joppe, the fortifications of which they re¬ 
ftored ; and proceeding, beared that the enemy had alfo 
quitted Afcalon, and the other maritime places, having 
levelled the walls and laid wafte the country* To repair 
thefe cities was a meafure which the wifeft policy didated; 
and Richard began the work, and, during the autumn, was 
bufily employed in eretffmg fortreffes, in finking ditches 
round the towns, and in railing fuch bulwarks, as were 
deemed moft neceflary. The Coaft from Ptotemals to Afca¬ 
lon became a chain of well-fbirtified pofts. He then returned 

with 
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with his army to Joppe, refolving, immediately after chrift- 
mas, to march againft Jerufalem. But his forces were now 
confiderahly diminiflied ; his treafures, which he diflribut- 
ed with an equal and lavifh generality wherever there was 
want, were nearly exhauRed ; and he faw a difpofition, as 
the enthufiafm of the mind, from a thoufand caufes, cooled, 
in the French cruiaders particularly, to follow the exaiqple 
of their king. In fome diftrefs of mind, he wrote to the 
abbot of Clairvaux, whofe intereft in the courts of Europe 
was great, relating the events of the expedition, and earnefl- 
ly entreating him, to roufe the princes and chriftian people 
to arms, that Jerufalem, the inheritance of the lord, might 
be refeued from the abominations of the infidels 3 . 

Whilft Richard was thus occupied, great diffentions had 
diilurbed the peace of England. —Longchamp by his arro¬ 
gance, his pride, and more than regal oftentation, irritated 
And difgufted all orders of men. To the laity he was more 
than a king, fays an hiftorian, and more than a pope to the 
clergy. His colleague, the b&hop of Durham, and others, 
by whofe advice he fhould have aded, he utterly difregard- 
ed, and held in his fingle hand the reigns of government. 
Prince John, reftlefs and ambitious, thus debarred from all 
concern in an adminiftration, to which he might deem him- 
ielf entitled, liftened 4 o the complaints of the fubjeds, and 
-thoughthe might draw advantage from the circumfiance. His 
brother’s return, from fo diftant and perilous an expedition, 
became daily more*uncertain. But it*was whifpered, that 
young, Arthur, his nephew, was deftined to the throne, in 
cafe of the death of Richard, without iffue ; and it was added, 
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• that orders had been fent from Sicily to the chancellor, 
to provide for the*event of. the fuccefiion ; who, therefore, 
had propofed a covenant with the-king of Scotland, for the 
lupport of the meafure. To frustrate this fcheme, did 
John now exert himfelf., He proraifed red refs to the mal¬ 
contents, thus extending his popularity ; and finding him- 
felf Zlrong, he refolved to attempt the .ruin of the mini&er. 
A remonftrance, figned by names of the higheft refped, 
was drawn up, hating the grievances of the people, and 
was Cent to the king at Mefiina. The king a&ed with much 
prudence. Inftantly he diipatched to England the arch- 
bifhop of Rouen, who was with him,, a man generally be¬ 
loved and experienced in bufinefs, with a commiffion 
figned by himfelf, appointing him and four other noble¬ 
men, a council of advice taXongcbamp* without whofe 
concurrence no affairs fhould 'be tranfa&ed. The arch- 
bifhop arrived; and what is remarkable, fo formidable did 
he find the power of the minifier, that he durft not commu¬ 
nicate his mafter's orders to him 
John was not fo pufillanimous. Of his retainers and 
friends he formed an army, and threatened the chancellor 
with war: who, op his fide, made equal preparations. 
Even confcious that he could not truft to the EnglUh, 
though, for fome time, he had endeavoured to allure them 
to his interefl, he purchafed mercenaries from abroad. 
But prudent men averted the, (form ; and. a treaty of a An¬ 
gular nature was concluded hetweeu them, as formal and 
authentic, as if they had been monarch* of rival nations. 
By this treaty, witneffed by feven barons on each fide, it 

appeared 
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appeared manifettly what was the earl*s aim. Ten cattles book iv . 
of the royal demefne were ftipulated to be' furrendered, »* 9 *- 
without demur, into his hands, fhould news arrive of the 
king’s death. Itisalfo faid, that Longchamp privately agreed, 
not tofupport prince Arthur’s right. The infant was in his 
fifth year*. 

The Ton of R&fatrtond having obtained a bull from Rome, 
not by the application of Eleanor, but by the urgent folici- 
tations of a friend, was now confecrated to the fee of 
York, by the archbifhop of Tours; and immediately he fet 
out for England, notwithftanding the oath he had taken 
to remain abroad for three years. Longchamp forbad him 
to enter. He difregarded the mandate, and landed at 
Dover ; when he was feized by the minifter’s guards, dragged 
through the ftreets in his robes, and thfown into the dun¬ 
geon of the cattle. The deed excited a general murmur; 
and John attembling an army, which was joined by many 
prelates and noblemen, commanded his brother to be re- 
leafed. It was complied with ; when GeofFry haftening to 
London, laid his complaints before the prince, and the 
powerful attendants that were with him. They agreed to 
cite the‘chancellor to appear in the king’s court; but as he. 
defpifed the citation, they fummoned him before a council 
of the nation at Reading, and fixed the day. He did not 
appear: on Which the prelates pronounced fentence of ex- 
communication on him, and his accomplices in the im- 
prifonment of the * archbifhop; and fhe whole affembly 
marched to London, hr* military array. Longchamp, with 
his forces, retired to the tower. On the next day, a great 

meeting 
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b ook iv . meeting was held before the church of St. Paul, at Which 
1, 9 i * the citizens aflifted. Charges were brought a gain ft the 
Chancellor for his uf&ge of Geoffiry, and of his colleague, 
the biftiop of Durham. The officers of the king, with whom 
he fhouid have advifed, accufed him of an arbitrary admini- 
ftration, direded by violence and a felfifti ambition, And 
then, which is remarkable, the archbi&op of Rouen and 
the eaii of Pembroke, for the fitft time, fhewed the com* 
miffion they had brought from Mefiina, which appointed 
the former joint governor of the realm With the chancellor. 
They likewife afferted, which was not true, that the patent 
empowered them to depofe Longchamp, fhouki be be found 
guilty of maladminiftration. The charges being beared, the 
meeting proceeded, and deputing Longchamp from his of¬ 
fice, they named the asrchbifoop his Cuoceffor. Nor did the 
bufinefrof the day end here; The aflembly-general, with 
John, folemnly agreed lo grant to the citizens of London a 
charter tifliberties and immunities, (tommunam Jkam), de¬ 
pendent on the king’s approbation; and they, tin return, 
taking an oath of fealty to Richard and his heir, declared, 
that this heir fhould be John, if the king-died without iffue; 
and thereon did frontage to him. The dame was done by all 
the prelates and barons prefent. Longchamp then promilcd 
to fnrrender all his caftles, and depart from the realm; 
which foon after he effe&ed in a female habit*. 

A curious, but indelicate^ relation of this efcape is given 
in a letter from the bifhop of Coventry, interfperfed with 
the feverefl remarks on the charatffer and condudi of Long- 
champ, whofe friend and confidential agent he before had 

been. 
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been. Yet to (hew bow little can be known of the real book iv . 
chara&ers of men, there is alfo extant a letter of Peter de l, 9'- 
Blois, a name not unfamiliar to the reader, wherein he 
fpeaks moft highly of the chancellor, calling him a perfon 
famed for wifdom and Unbounded generofity, whofe tem¬ 
per was amiable, benevolent, and gentle e . 

Being withdrawn into Normandy, Longchamp acquainted 
the pope, Celeftine III. who, this year, had fucceeded to 
Clement III. of the treatment he had experienced; and 
his holinefs warmly efpoufed the quarrel, addreffing a brief 
to the Englifh biihops, wherein' they are commanded to 
excommunicate John and his abettors, and to make imme¬ 
diate fatisfa&ion to his legate.-—The Englifh council wrote 
to the king, informing him of. the meafures, they had been 
compelled to take; as did Longchamp, Hating the deiigns 
of his enemies, who, he intimates, are the enemies of the 
crown. But neither were the comminations of Celeftine, 
though canonically promulgated, at all regarded; nor could 
Richard yet attend to the advice of his minifter, which moft 
nearly concerned him. For it was evident, that the views 
of John were directed to the throne. 

As the name of the fon of Rofamond often occurs, an 
anecdote may here be mentioned, in regard to the afhes of 
his mother, which belongs to the prefent year* It is known, 
that Hie was daughter of Walter de Clifford, a baron of 
Herefordfhire, and was the favourite miftrefs of the late 
king.. She bore him two fans, William, who will hereafter 
be mentioned, and Geoffry, Some years, before ber death, 
flie retired, it is laid, to the nunnery of Godilow, near 
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Woodilock, and was there interred. Henry, who furvived 
her, bellowed large revenues on the convent. A tomb, to 
commemorate her frail memory, was ereded in the choir, 
before the altar, covered with filk; and lamps and waxen 
tapers were commanded perpetually to burn round it. Hugh 
bifhop of Lincoln, a prelate of great virtue, and defervedly 
enrolled on the regifter of faints, vifiting the religious or¬ 
ders of his dibcefe, came to Godftow. He entered the 
church of the convent, and feeing the tomb and its brilliant 
decorations, naturally enquired, whofeitwas? “It is the 
“ tomb of Rofamond,” faid the nuns, “ the friend of our 
“ late monarch; and who, in teftimony of his regard for 
“ her, has been kind to our convent.”—“ Take her hence,” 
replied the good bifliop fternly: “ She was a w—e. Bury 
“ her on the outfide of the walls, that religion be not vili- 
“ fied, and that other women, awed by the example, learn 
“ to turn from fuch ways of vice.” The body was re¬ 
moved f . — This is all we know of Rofamond ,* a name to 
which many ideas of beauty and misfortune have been play¬ 
fully annexed, from its allufive found, and from the fidion 
of an old hiftorian, who, in wanton mood, .could form a 
labyrinth for her retreat, into which might not penetrate 
the jealous eye of ^the injured Eleanors. 

Richard, having fpent the winteriin fortifying the mari¬ 
time polls, was ready with’ the fpring to maerch againfl 
Jemfalem. But diffentions .and jealoulies Jhad multiplied 
in the army, and men and treafure had decreafed. Unfor¬ 
tunately, alfo, the majqws .of Montferrat, whom the 
French and German fadions hadfupported in his pretenlions 
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to the throne of Jerufalem, was, at this time, afTaffinated, book iv. 
and the crime moft unjuftly was imputed to Richard. u'j-. 
However, he was yet able, by a bold effort, to draw the 
jarring nations together; and at their head he advanced 
towards the holy city, ft was the month of June. As the 
army halted, the eager monarch rode forward, and amend¬ 
ing an eminence, furveyed thence the walls and towers, of 
Jerufalem, to which glory and the enthufiafm of religion 
called him. His fpies, at the moment, informed him, that 
a rich Caravan, laden with merchandize and provifions, and 
ftrongly guarded, was at a frnall diftance. With a body of 
five thoufand men, he attacked the caravan, and became 
matter of the valuable fpoil. It confifted of three thoufand 
camels, and four thoufand mules; and having dittributed 
much of the booty, with his accuftomed generofity, among 
the foldiers, he called a* council of the chiefs. 

Though the late fucccfs, the animating prefence of the 
king, and more than all, the vicinity of the holy city, 
fhould have difpelled animofijy, and united their refolu- 
tions, no fymptom appeared, which could promife fuccefs 
to the profecution of the great defign. The duke of Bur¬ 
gundy held back, and his faftion diffuaded from every 
further attempt. The city, it was known, was powerfully 
defended, and Saladin, with armed myriads, would attempt 
its refeue. They had done enough for their glory ; and 
difeafe, ^nd famine, and the fword, would foon difpatcli 
their remaining fqtradrons. Richard defpifed the pufillani- 
mous counfel, and offered folemnly to fwear, that he would 
aflfail the city, and not defift, as long as a pound of borfe- 
fldh remained to be eat^i: and the like oath, he propofed 
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do ok iv. (hould be taken by the army. The French not only refufed 
n«)3. it; but declared they would immediately return to Europe, 
intimating, that Philip had fb commanded,—It is the rela¬ 
tion of the Englifh hiflorian.—-On this they feparated. Nor 
could it be difplcafing to Richard, thus to be furnilhed 
with a juft caufe of haftening back to his dominions, where 
matters, as, it has beenfeen, of the greateft intereft demand¬ 
ed his prefence. But it could not be inftantly executed. 
The king could not. In honour, leave the country expofed 
to the attacks of the enemy; and Saladin, well apprifed of 
the fituation of things, every where threatened invafion. The 
armies, near Afcalon, approached, and a general engage¬ 
ment feemed inevitable, when the fultan offered a truce to 
the chriftian generals. He refpe&ed, it is laid, the valour 
of the Englifh king; but it was his wfth, doubtlefs, as cir- 
cumftances were favourable* to accelerate his departure, 
without the further effufion of blood. The terms he pro- 
poft'd were ; mat Afcalon be difmantled, after Richard had 
been reimburfed the Aims {fthad coft.him; that the towns, 
oh the coaft, remain in the hands of the chriftians ; and 
that the pilgrims have free accefs to the holy places. The 
army joyfully accepted the favourable conditions; and a 
truce was concluded for three years, three months, three 
weeks, three days, and three hours* * 

Henry, earl of Champagne, having married the ieli<ft of 
ihe marquis of Montferrat, h£d been chofCn king of Jeru- 

* ff.* 

falem; and Richard, in compenfation of the ideal crown 
which Guy de Lufignan thus loft, presented him with that 
of Cyprus, which remained,. many years, in his family.— 

Nothing 
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Nothing now detained the crufaders; they left. Palefline, 
therefore, as they could. The queens, with their retinue, 
embarked at Ptolemals, on the twenty-ninth of September; 
and on the ninth of the following month, failed Richard, 
with a fingle (hip and a few companions. He wifhed to 
avoid every incumbrance, and by expedition to avert thofe 
evils which, he had reafon to apprehend, now menaced his 
throne.—The reader, for a moment, may ruminate on the 
iflue of another crufade, which had drained Europe of its 
treafure and its braveft men, few of whom ever again faw 
their native homes. And what were its fruits ? Some towns 
on the coaft, and Ibme fcattered caftles I But the wretched 
phrenzy was not yet exhaufled. 

What route Richard had propofed to take, does not ap¬ 
pear: but, at the beginning of November, he touched at 
Corfu, an ifland at the entrance of the Adriatic fea, where he 
hired three gallieS, and thence proceeding to Ragufa, was 
carried up the gulph, and by ftrefs of weaBr driven on 
fhore, not far from Aquileia. jjThether from apprehenlion 
of danger, if known, or not to be retarded, the king and 
his company wore the pilgrim’s drefs. His beard and hair 
were long, and in nothing was he diftinguifhable from the 
inhabitants of the country; only tjiat he fpent his money 
with a ufual prodigality; and this circuraftance raifcd a 
fufpicion, that he was no common pilgrim. Of the fufpicion 
he was fecretly informed; when ordering one Baldwin, with 
the company, to rerrtain in the fame place for four clays, 
and fpend more profufely than himfelf had done, he took 
horfe, late in the evening, with a fingle fcrvanl, and de¬ 
parted. Ignorant of the country, with no guide to point 
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look iv . the way, lie travelled nights and days, little fancying, that 
every Hep brought him nearer to Vienna, where refided 
Leopold, duke of Auftria, his mortal enemy. They ftopt at 
a little town in the neighbourhood; and the fervant g"ing 
to buy fome provisions, Richard threw himfelf on a couch, 
and flept. The fervant was known, was Seized, and taken 
to the duke. They threatened him with the torture; when 
confeffing where his mailer was, a body of men was dif- 
patched to the inn. Richard was flil! afleep; and as his eyes 
opened, he faw the chains that were to bind him. He was 
led to Leopold 5 . 

Duke Leopold had been in Paleftine; and at the liege of 
Ptolemais, having taking one of the towers, he planted his 
ftandard on it. Richard ordered the vain enfign to be 
beaten down. It wasfo ; and Leopold did not forgive the 
infull.-ilt was at the end of the month of December, that 
the king waCtaken; and foon afterwards, on a promife of 
a ihare in troFranfom, the duke delivered him into the hands 
of the emperor, Henry VI. a more powerful, and not lets 
inveterate enemy. 

jo:!. To England, under tlhe prudent adminiftration of the 
archbifhop of Rouen, tranquillity had returned ; and the 
meafures of John were watched with a jealous eye. For a 
fum of money, he had made his peace with Longchamp, 
and had promifed to reftore him to his office^ But the alle¬ 
giance of the king’s miniilers, now animated by the prefence 
of Eleanor, could not be ihaken; find again homage was 
done to Richard. — In France, Philip, on his return, had 
demanded his filler Adelais, and the cclfion of Gifors with 
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its dependences, as covenanted at JYleffina. The governor 
of Normandy replied ; that he had received no orders from 
his raafter: on which the monarch threatened to invade the 
province. But when his army was affembled, the French 
nobles refufed to accompany him, alledging the oath they 
had taken, not to make war on Richard, till he ihould be 
returned from the ea/l. 

Now rumours were heared of his captivity; and bands 
of crufaders arrived who had beheld him fail from Ptolemais; 
and the Chip, on which he embarked, had been feen in the 
port of BrunduBum. But to Philip came a meffenger from 
the emperor, acquainting him, that the enemy was taken, 
and chained in Germany,—As men's dilpofitions and inte- 
reft lay, fo were they affeded by the news. It was a Ihock 
to England, where the moft ferious confequences might be 
dreaded, from the ambition of Philip, and the dilloyal 
machinations of John. Chriftendom, in general, viewed 
the event, as an Jrreligious violation of the facred rights of 
crufaders; and the thunder of Rome, it was expe&ed, 
would foon be heared from the Vatican. 

The archbifhop of Rouen, as guardian of the realm, met 
the king's friends at Oxford, where it was decided, to dis¬ 
patch roeflengers immediately into Germany. Two abbots 
were chofen for the. purpofe. 'They departed. His next 
care was to fecure the jftate, and to provide againft the de- 
figns of the earl of Mqrtagne. But John was gone into 
Normandy. •*—Philip, on the news of*the king's captivity, 
irritated by the recent conduct of the governor of Nor¬ 
mandy, and feeling a refentment of mind, which he had 
long harboured, had acquainted the ambitious prince, that 

there 
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* #OQK iv . there was now a throne within his reach, and that he would 
*'93- aid him to afcend it, on conditions of eafy compliance. But 
the loyal Normans, when John came amongit them, re- 
cjuefted his immediate co-operation for the releafe of their 
fovereign ; when he had the audacity to propofe the fur- 
render of their fealty to him. Receiving the anfwer, his 
bafenefs merited, he left them, and repaired to the French 
court. Here, 11 we are toldj he did homage to Philip for all 
his brother’s tranfmarine poffeffions; and, it was faid, forEng- 
land alfo, promifing, at the fame time, to efpoufe Adelais, 
though he was already married^ and to deliver into the king’s 
hands Gifors, with the whole Norman Vexin. Thus ftreng- 
thened in his hopes,; he drew together an army of mercena¬ 
ries, and returned into England. The caftles of Walling¬ 
ford and Windfor rwere furrendered to him; and he came 
to London, every where proclaiming his brother’s death. 
He was not believed: and the minifters of the king, to whom 
he repeated the propofal he: had made in Normandy, re¬ 
jected it, with difdain, and were ready to meet him in arms. 
He flew to his caftles, manned them, and laid wafte the 
adjacent territory; while the royal party oppofed his depre¬ 
dations, and were afiive in guarding the coafts, that no 
fuccours might land from France or Flanders. The rebel 
ftaridard, however, was joined by many k . 

The abbots, in the mean while, had reached Germany; 
and as romantic incidents, on every occafion, were to ga¬ 
ther round the peffon of Richard, it is related, that the 
place of his confinement could not be difcovered. And 
then it is, that Blondell de Neftle, his friend and fellow 
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poet, in anxious fearch of his matter, came to a cattle, 
where hearing that a king was imprifoned, his heart told 
him it mutt be he. He fat down, and fang the firft part of 
a fonnet, which they had compofed together; and paufed 
—The royal voice was beared from the window, in refpon- 
live melody, completing the ftanza. Blondell fprang from 
the ground, and withdrew. This may be fkfiion.—Weary 
of their fearch, however, the abbots had entered Bavaria, 
fays the hittorian, when they met a guard of foldiers, and, 
looking, they faw their king t He was on his road to Haguc- 
nau, where a diet was to be held, to which the emperor 
had called him. They made themfelves known, and de¬ 
clared the purpofe of their journey. Richard, unbroken 
by diftrefs, with a joyous countenance received them. He 
enquired about the ftate of his kingdom, the loyalty of his 
fubje&s, and particularly, whether William of Scotland 
was well and profperous ? This verifies the circumftance I 
before mentioned. . They told him, what had happened, 
and dwelt on the treafonable practices of his brother. “ My 
*■* brother,” obferved he, after gxpreffing much indigna¬ 
tion, “ is not a man, however, to gain a crown by his 
“ prowefs; if the weakeft arm refill him.” —- On the jour¬ 
ney, his behaviour excited a general admiration, being 
uniformly firm and unembarrafted, manifefting, that he 
was above the caprice of fortune, and that it was not only 
in the field, he potteffed the powers of a hero l . 

Richard relates, that he was received at Haguenau with 
much refpe<tt by the emperor and his court™. In the public 
interview, however, the firft afpeett was unpromifing. 

Henry 
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book iv . Henry made many demands, with which the king would not 
comply, faying, they fhould take his life rather. On the 
fecond day, the lift of charges was opened: That he had 
made an alliance with Tancred, the ufurper of Sicily; that 
he had unjuftly invaded the kingdom of, Cyprus, and 
dethroned its prince; that he had impeded the progrefsof 
the ehriftian arms, by his conteft with the French monarch; 
that he had been concerned in the affaffination of the 
marquis of Montferrat; that he had infulted the duke of 
Auftria, before the walls of Ptolemais; and that he had con¬ 
cluded a bafe truce with Saladin, leaving Jerufalem in his 
hands.—Richard refuted thefe charges in fo free, fo manly, 
fo intrepid a manner, that the whole affemblygave applaufe 
to his defence, and the emperor himfelf joined in the ac¬ 
clamation. But to obtain .money for his ranfom was the 
great objedl; and the king, in this tranfadion, either per¬ 
mitted himfelf to be imposed on, or faw the neceffity of 
cheerfully complying with the unreafonable demand. 
Henry, with an affe&ed benevolence, propofed to him a 
treaty of mutual defence, againft all men; and then pro- 
mifed to effe<ft a permanent reconciliation with Philip, In 
return for the double favour, Richard engaged to .pay the 
fum of a hundred thoufand marks,, {about two hundred 
thoufand pourids of our money); while the duke of Auftria 
generoufly mediated in the honourable proceeding! — The 
abbots returned; * and after them Allowed a letter, ad- 
drefied to Eleanor, and through her, to all the people of 
England. Herein the king recounts part of what I have 
mentioned; and then entreats, that the ftipulated fum be 
raifed with all poffible expedition. “ Even were 1 at 

“ libei ty. 
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“ liberty, in my own kingdom,” he fays, “ willingly 
“ would I give a larger fum than this, to obtain the benefits 
“ of the treaty, I have made with the emperor 11 .” 

Longchamp, when the news of his mafter’s captivity ar¬ 
rived, had gone over to Him ; and it appears, that he had 
ferved him with fidelity. Richard fpeaks of him in the 
warmed terms of friendfhip; calls him his chancellor: and 
he appointed him to carry into England a golden bull from 
Henry. He landed immediately after the king’s meffenger, 
and proceeding without pomp to St. Alban’s, was there met 
by Eleanor, and the minifters of the crown. He prefented 
the infidious inftroment, faying, that he came, not as 
jufticiary, nor as legate, nor as chancellor, but as a Ample 
bifhop; not even as a citizen, but as a gueft, and as a 
meffenger from his lord, the king. They received the bull. 
It contained a confirmation of the treaty ; it exhorted them 
to ftrenuous exertions in the fervice of his deareft friend, 
and faithful ally; and it tells them, that Henry fhall regard 
every favour done to the king of England, as exhibited to 
the imperial crown, and that he will punifh every breach 
of duty. 

The infolent addrefs either the minifters did not pene¬ 
trate, or they concealed their feelings; for inftantly mca- 
fures were taken to raife the money. Without affembliug 
any council of the nation, they ordained, that all fubje&s, 
clergy and laity, pay a fourth of their yearly rent, and a 
notable portion of their moveable goods-; that twenty (hil¬ 
lings be levied on each knight’s fee; that the churches 
deliver up all their gold and filver plate; and that the Cif- 
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b o o k iv. t erci^li monks and thofe of the or<#er of Sempringham, who 
i 'o’. till now had been particularly indulged, contribute all the 
wool of their flocks, in which their property confided. But 
fo exhaufted had the nation been by its late contributions, 
that the money came in but flow$y, and that |t three dif¬ 
ferent levies. Great feverity, however, was exercifed; and 
an hiftorian accufes the collectors of oppreflion and pecula¬ 
tion. The whole was depofited in the hands of commif- 
fioners, under the feals of Eleanor knd the judiciary. In 
the king’s foreign dominions the fame tax was raifed 0 * 
Whild England was thus employed, the king of France 
and John laboured to obftrud the negociation for Richard’s 
deliverance. To the emperor they made propofais; and 
an interview was agreed on, which, fortunately for the 
prifoner, did not take place.—Again, after midfummcr, 
he appeared before Henry at Worms, when the bufinefs of 
the ranfom was refumed, and higher demands were made. 
Befides the hundred thoufand marks, which were immedi¬ 
ately to be paid, other 'fifty were demanded, for which 
hoflages would be received, fixty to the emperor, and feven 
to the duke of Auftria. To this Richard confented; as alfo 
to releafe the king of Cyprus and his daughter, and to give 
the young princefs of Bretagne, his niece, in marriage to 
the fon of the duke. When the firf^ fum lhould be paid, 
and the hoflages received for the remainder, then the royal 
prifoner fhould be releafed. The prelates and German 
nobles prefent witneffed this agreement. ^Commiffioners 
went to England, who received the'hundred thouiand 
marks; and, at the fame time, the king ordered Eleanor 

and 
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and the jufticiary, with many prelates and barons to repair book jv. 
to him# Hubert# who had lately been tranflated from 
Salisbury to the fee of Canterbury, by the royal appoint¬ 
ment, remained guardian of the realm. But the emperor 
was not yet difpofed to releafe his prifoner; and he amufed 
his vanity with the promife of the kingdom of Burgundy, 
and many territories in Provence, the crown of which, he 
faid, out of pure friendfhip, he would place on his head. 

Of the empty honour Richard fpeaks, with feeming com¬ 
placency, in a letter to the new primate; not reflecting, 
that the emperor’s own title to the territory was ideal, and 
that they would receive no mafter from his hand. The 
twentieth day after chriftmas was now fixed for his deliver¬ 
ance ; and in feven more, he would be crowned king of 
Provence or Arles, the region of minftrels and of Trouba¬ 
dours p. 

The king’s friends, at home, remained firm and a dive, 
againft the attempts Of his brother, though they left him in 
poffeflion of his caftles, and did hot impede his treacherous 
machinations with the French king. Letters alfo had been 
written, by Eleanor and the late jufticiary, to the pope, 
urging his interference in a quarrel, that immediately re¬ 
garded the honour of the holy fqe. Celeftine was roufed ; 
and he threatened all the enemies of Richard with excom¬ 
munication, if they detained him any longer, or dared to 
attack his territories. But Philip’s mind was ftill refentful; 

1/ 1 ^ 

and though he made little impreffion on Normandy, he did 
not deiift. Gifots and other caftlcs furrendered to his 
arms, while llongchamp laboured to effed a treaty of peace, 
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and ftrenuoufly to fupport the interefts of his mailer. Before 
this, Philip had married Ingeberga, lifter of the king of 
Denmark, with an intention, it was faid, to revive the 
fallen claim of that country to the realm of England; but 
he immediately quitted his bride, and confined her in a 
convent. The difficulties, in which this rafK ftep involved 
him, were afterwards productive of much trouble. 

Underftanding that the emperor would be neceffitated 
to releafe the king, Philip now warned the earl of Mor- 
tagne of the approaching danger, faying, that the devil 
would foon be unchained, and propofing to him to attempt 
a laft meafure. They fent meffengers to Henry with offers, 
which, they had reafon to hope, his imperial virtue Would 
be unable to refill. It was after chriftmas, and the emperor 
had gone to Spire, where Richard and a great court were 
affembled, previoufly to his releafe. The meffengers pre- 
fented themlelves, and declared their commiffion. It im¬ 
ported an offer from Philip ©f fifty thoufand marks, and of 
thirtyjboufand from John, if the emperor would detain 
Richarain cuftody, till the following michaelmas; or, if he 
rather chofe it, they would pay him a thoufand pounds of 
lilver at the end of every month, fo long as he Ihould keep 
him prifoner; or, they would give him a hundred and fifty 
thoufand sharks, on condition, ihe king were delivered 
into their hands, or not relcafed for the fpace of one year. 
—The needy man liftened to the fhamelefs’ propofal, and 
appointed a more diftant day, for the •ao^implilhment of 
his facred word to Richard. This was candlemas: when 
again they met at Mentz; and before the whole court, and 
many Englifh nobles, Henry did not blufh to declare his 

unwillingnefs 
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unwillingnefs to let go the prifoner. Even the meflfengerfr 
were introduced; and taking from them the letters they 
had brought from their mailers, he gave them to Richard. 
With a confufioh indefcribable, he perufed that from the 
French king, and that from his brother, purporting the 
offers, I have mentioned. That his chains muft again be 
rivetted, he could not doubt; and he flood penfive, de- 
fpondihg, motionlefs. But the German prelates and princes, 
who had been fureties for his releafe, were more honourable 
than Henry, whom, to his face* they upbraided with bale 
venality, and a breach of the moll folemn compact. Their 
remonllrance took effe<fl; when Richard was delivered into 
the hands of his mother, after the archbilhopof Rouen and 
other holiages had been.named to remain in the imperial 
court. Thus at liberty, he fpeedily left Germany, and paf- 
ling by Cologne, arrived at Antwerp, where many lhips 
from England waited for him. He there embarked on board 
the galley of Trenchemer, a famous naval officer; and on 
the twentieth of March, landed at Sandwich, after an, ab- 
fence of four years, fifteen months whereof he hadrpa fifed 
in confinement*?.' 

The joy . was extreme on his arrival, and the magnificence 
exhibited by the Londoners, when he entered their city, 
ftruck the German barons, who accompanied him, with 
amazement. “ Had our jaiafterfufpe<fled this,” faid one 
of them frankly to the king, “ you would not have efcaped 
“ fo lightly.” But the nobility were employed in belieg- 
ing the princess caftles, and did not meet him. Various 
armies were on foot, at the head of which, in the north, 

were 
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book iv. were the bifhop of Durham, and the fon of Rofamond, the 
1194. archbifhop of York; and in the fouth, the primate himfelf, 
judiciary of the tealm, was in the field. He had affembled 
a great council, wherein John was declared a rebel, and all 
his poffeflkms forfeited; and on the next day* the bifliops 
excommunicated him and his abettors* So great was the 
attachment to Rjchard, a prince poffeffed of no quality, 
which could make his people happy, and from whom they 
had as yet experienced only infult and oppreffion. But he 
was a foldier, and the glory, which his arms had acquired, 
dazzled the multitude. To the fhame of human reafon, 
fitch are the chara&ers whom popular applaufe has mag¬ 
nified ! 

The cattle of Nottingham ftill refitted, when the king 
tended, and he inftaotly marched againtt it. Here we find 
him, on the fifth day, after his landing, and on the eighth 
h furrendered. A council then was held, which was fplen- 
didly attended, the main defign of which was to raife mo¬ 
ney. .JJe confifcated the eftates and honours of fome barons, 

who nad adhered to his brother; and he fold them, in the 

* 

face of the aftiembly, though they properly belonged to the 
royal demefne. John was cited to anfwer for his conduct, 
and forty days were allowed him. On the third day of the 
meeting, Richard demanded two (hillings from every corti¬ 
cate or hide of land ; and he ordered every knight, accord¬ 
ing to the nature of his fee, to give him a third part of his 
fervice, during thfe expedition he proje<tted into France. 
The Qiftercian monks were, likewife, again called on for 
all the wool of the prefent year. On the laft day, it was 
determined, that the king fhould be again crowned at Win- 

chefler. 
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chefter r .—In all the tranfa&ions of this affembly, the larv- 
guage of the hiftorian clearly infinuates, that Richard 
decided and enatfted, without any reference to the opinions 
or votes of the meeting. In a fubfequent negotiation with 
the king of Scotland, for the recovery of the northern coun¬ 
ties, which his anceftors had held, the fame hiftorian relates, 
that the advice of a council was taken: of which the obvi¬ 
ous reafon was, that Richard dill iked the propofal, and 
therefore wiflied the odium of a refufal to reft on them. 

As with a fhameful prodigality, before his expedition to 
the eaft, he had alienated many parts of the royal demefne; 
the fame he now refumed with an unhearedoof rapacity, 
alledging, that the purchafers had amply reimburfed them- 
felves, and that, in confcience, they could hold them no 
longer. They fubmitted.—He was crowned at eafter, that 
every unfavourable impreffion, which his captivity had 
made, might be effaced by the ceremony; and foon after¬ 
wards he departed, with an army, for the continent. He 
landed at Barfleur, irritated by a feries of ill-ufage, and 
bent on revenge. Yet the events which follow are^TO tri¬ 
fling, as hardly to merit notice. The liege of one place is 
railed, while another is taken: Ikirmifh fucceeds to fldrroiffi; 
and villages and towns are defolated. A truce is propofed, 
which mifcarries; after which, a* rencounter enfued, in 
which the French were defeated, and the military theft, 
with the records of the crown and other papers, fell into 
the hands of Richard* It may appear extraordinary, that 
fuch valuable writings Ihould have been moved from place 
to place: but as the kings had no permanent court, and 

the 
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the decifion of many queftions, in the feudal tenures,, daily 
came before them, it, was neceffary to be provided with 
documents, whereby claims might be afcertained or refuted* 
The lofs of thefe records might have proved irreparable; 
but it does not appear, that any real evil enfued. Richard 
was an undifguifed enemy, and valued not thofe means, 
which a more politic prince would have turned to advan¬ 
tage. But the French hiftprians fay, he would never fur- 
render the writings, and that they were compelled to repair 
the lofs, by memory, and the bell methods they could de- 
vife'. A truce for a year was finally concluded. 

Prince Jojjp, by the mediation of Eleanor, had been re¬ 
conciled to his brother. . When he heared. of his arrival in 
Normandy, he quitted the court of Philip, and coming to 
Evreux, which that prince had taken and given to him, he 
invited the French officers to his table. Them, at the end 
of the repall, fie ordered to be maffacred; and the garrifon 
{hared their fate. The ad of perfidy, he trailed, would re¬ 
commend him to favour and with his bloody hands he waited 
on Richard, and implored his forgivenefs. He forgave him; 
but did not refiore to him either his caftles or his lands. 

Hubert, archbilhpp of Canterbury, guardian of the realm 
and grand judiciary, was indefatigable in the concerns of 
his office. Under his adminifiration, a general tranquillity 
prevailed through the provinces; the juflices made their 
regular circuits; and with order aipirit of induftry return¬ 
ing, men began tp recover from the late -oppreffions of 
taxes and enthufiafm., The abfence of the king was a real 
benefit to the nation. Hubert had been educated under 
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Ranulph de Glanville, and was expert in bufincfs, and the 
fcience of the Englifh law's. But, on many occafions, he 
feconded, contrary to the cypnvi&ion of his judgment, the 
fchemes of Richard for railing money. His attachment to 
him was raoft fincere: he had accompanied him to the 
eaft, when he had been lately raifed to the fee of Salifbury, 
and there fought by his fide. Richard, fays the hiftorian, 
was often aftonifhed at his prowefs f . 

Tournaments, in which the lives of the champions were 
fometimes in danger, had been prohibited by councils and 
decrees of popes. The Englifh king viewed them with 
other eyes, and he ordered they fhould be pradlifed in 
England, where as yet they were uncommon. But, befides 
the military advantage to be derived from the exercife, he 
looked to pecuniary profit. When we know how exhaufted 
the royal coffers were, and how much money was wanted 
to carry on a moil juft war againft Philip, we may be dif- 
pofed to pardon thefe meafures of a prince, othcrwife un¬ 
mercenary, generous and munificent. He decreed there- 
fore, that whoever held, or was prefent at, a tournament, 
fhould pay for a licenfe, in proportion to the rank he bore : 
an earl twenty marks, a baron ten, a knight pofleffing land, 
four, and thofe without land, two. The jufliciary warmly 
feconded the meafure. 

Nor was Hubert lefs vigilant in his attention to the 
church. As primate, but more as legate of the holy fee, to 
which dignity he had^been promoted, on the difmiffion of 
Longchamp, he held a council at York; wherein eighteen 
canons were enadled, to corretft abufes, and to enforce a 
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i v - more regular difcipline on the minifters of the altar. This 
fynod he convened at York, in which himfelf prefided, that 
his primacy over the whole English church might be declared* 
At all times, had this point been litigated between the 
metropolitan fees, and had not" Geoffry been abfent from 
the kingdom, the legate’s defign had affuredly have fruf- 
t rated. 

The fon of Rofamond, whofe military accomplifhments I 

have often mentioned ; and who, when his brother’s crown 

Was lately threatened, had exhibited the fame allegiance to 

him, as he had to his father, continued to manifeft as little 

of the churchman’s fpirit, as when, in his youth, he had 

been eleded to the fee of Lincoln. His tamper was violent 

and arbitrary, fuch as the maxims of the age impreffed. 

From the moment of his elevation to York, quarrels with 

the chapter and with the biihbp of Durham, unfounded 

pretenfions, and a difregard to the lights and immunities 

of clergy and convents, had formed a fcene of conteft and 

oppofition. Complaints Were carried to Rome againft him, 

which reprefented his condbd as highly criminal, and his 

charader as profanely lOofe and uncanonical. Bigotry and 

malevolence had given their tinge to the colouring. Com- 

miffioners were nominated by the pope to examine thefe 

** 

charges, one of whom was the amiable' biihop of Lincoln. 
They were examined, and many of them, it -appears, were 
founded: but Geoffry had intereft, by appeals to Rome 
and other means, to avert the fentence of fufpenfion, 
which his condud merited. With Richard alfo he had 
difputes, who feized his archbifhopric, and the many caftles 
and honours he poffeffed v . I have 
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I have .mentioned the bifhop of Lincoln, the fame who, 
on a former occafion, had difturbed the allies of the repof- 
ing Rofamond. He was a friend to the people, as he was a 
foe to vice and general oppreffion. It had been a cuilom 
in bis diocefe, to present the king annually with a mantle, 
lined with .rich furs; and to raife this an immoderate tax was 
levied on the people. Hugh redeemed this obligation by a 
thoufand marks. An order foon after came for a fubfidy, 
which, it was faid, the king much wanted. The good bifliop 
faw the oppreffion, and anfwered tfye judiciary, that he 
would not confent it Should be levied. Information of this 
was carried to the king, who, in a rage, commanded, that 
no mercy Ihould be fhewn to the refractory prelate. Regard- 
lefs of the menace, Hugh repaired to Normandy; when his 
friends entreated him, not to appear before the king, appre¬ 
hending the violence of his anger. Richard was at mafs, 
and the bilhop entering the chapel, walked up to him. 
“ Give me a kifs/’ faid he, in a low voice.—“ That you 
“ have not deferved ; n replied his majefty, turning to him. 
“ Indeed, I have/* rejoined the prelate; “ for I have made 
“ a long journey to fee you, and it (hall not be for nothing.** 
So faying, he took hold of the king’s robe, and drew him 
to one fide. Richard fmiled, and embraced him.—After 
mafs, they withdrew behind the* altar, when the bifhop. 
taking a feat by the king, faid to him. “ In what Rate is 
“ your confcience ? Sir/* — “Why; very eafy/* replied 
Richard, “ barring/he anxiety, which .my enemies caufe/* 
“ Can you fay fo?” rejoined Hugh: “ Do you not 
“ daily opprefs the indigent; and load your people with 
“ exadions? Befides, it is reported, that you have been 
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book iv . “ faithlefs to your queen. Are thefe light tranfgreflions?” 

**95- —He then exhorted him to an amendment of life; and 
railing his voice that the courtiers might hear, he declared 
from what motives he had a&ed, in his late oppolition to 
the fublidy. The king’s behaviour was temperate, conde¬ 
scending, and friendly. As the bilhop retired, Richard 
obferved to his courtiers: “ If all prelates were of that 
“ charader, we kings and our barons Ihould have little 
“ fway over them w .” 

In this year, died the duke of Auftria, whom Celeftine 
had excommunicated ; but before his death, he releafed the 
hoftages, and remitted the part of the ranfom, which was 
yet unpaid. The filler of duke Arthur, who had been pro- 
mifed to the fon of Leopold, and the daughter of the king 
of Cyprus, were on their journey into Hungary, when the 
news arrived* The ladies returned,—Tancrcd of Sicily was 
alfo dead, and his crown devolved on William, an infant 
fon* This was the moment for the emperor to make good 
his Claim. He marched'an army into Apulia, which fub- 
mitted, as did the illand of Sicily. At Palermo he was 
crowned, and thus ended the race of the Norman kings, 
nearly two hundred yea^s, after the firfi: conquefts of the 
family. The riches of the kingdom were tranfported into 
Germany; its nobles malTacred or imprifoned; and the 
dowager queen, with her fon and three daughters, having 
graced the triumph of the conqueror, were configned to 
perpetual captivity *. 

Elated with this fuccefs, and in prol'ecution of fome 
plan which he feems to have formed with Richard, while 

he 
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he was a prifoner in his court, the emperor fent an embafly book iv. 
into Normandy. They brought a golden crown, of great 1195. 
value, to the Englifh king, as a pledge of friendfhip from 
their matter; and their inttrufiions were, to propofe an 
immediate attack off France, in which Henry would co¬ 
operate with a powerful army, Richard miftrufting the 
fincerity of the propofal, difpatched Longchamp, who Rill 
held the poft of chancellor, to the German court, to procure 
certain information of the emperor’s real defigns. The 
negotiation was void of fuccefs; but Philip hearing of it, 
declared the truce was broken, and recommenced hoftili- 
ties.—Another inglorious campaign began, marked by fimi- 
lar devaluations; and foon another conference was held. 

On this occafion, Adelais was, at laft, releafed, whom her 
brother married to the count of Ponthieu, Some months 
after, the kings again met, and a treaty of peace was fet¬ 
tled : but as it was broken, almoft as foon as made, tofpe- 
cify its articles is unneceffary. 

Nothing could allay the mutual animofity of thefemo- n,jG 
narchs, which the ttighteft irritation roufed, while the fron¬ 
tiers of both countries were made a feene of havoc* But 
they were in awe of each other’s power, and feared to bring 
their quarrels to the ilfue of a battle, — At the fame time, 
the earl of Tduloufe began to ttir in the fouth; and the 
Bretons manifefted a difpofition to revolt. Richard had 
demanded the tutelage of his nephew Arthur, then ten 
years old, from what motives, does not appear, and he 
had imprifoned Conftance, his mother and guardian, mar¬ 
ried to the earl of Chettcr. The Bretons implored the pro- 
lo&ion of France, and began hoftiJiiies: but the Englifh 
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king invaded the province, on which they withdrew with 
their prince y. I have faid, how romantic were the expec¬ 
tations that people had formed, from the airy circumftance 
of the name of Arthur. They watched his growth, and 
augured empire from his looks.* The projjhecies of old 
Merlin were to be fulfilled in the child.—The disturbances 
of Touloufe foon ended, when Richard gave to the earl his 
fitter Jane, the queen dowager of Sicily. .1 have not faid, 
that {he had returned from Paleftine, about two years be¬ 
fore, with Berengaria and the Cypriot princefs. They 
made fome ftay in Sicily; then went to Rome, where 
Celeftine entertained them for almoft fix months, and fail¬ 
ing under the charge of one of his cardinals, they landed 
at Marfeilles, and were thence fafely conduced into 
Aquitaine *. 

But Richard, by the money he had been able to, extort 
from his fubjeds, now formed a formidable alliance. The 
young earl of Flanders joined him, and even the princes of 
the hdufe of Champagne.- But the vigour and adivity of 
Philip could oppofe this combination, and little was effeded. 
-—The moft memorable incident was, the capture of the 
bifhop of Beauvais, a martial prelate, and a near relation to 
the French king. Him Richard hated. He had ever Ihewn 
himfelf his enemy, and it was he who, fent by Philip into 
Germany, had done his utmoft to prolong his captivity. 
The time of retaliation was come. Richard loaded him with 
irons, and ordered him to be confined in a dungeon at 
Rouen. Two of his chaplains waited on the king to re- 
quett, they might be permitted to attend their matter in 

prifon. 
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prifon* 44 Yourfelves fhall judge of my condudl,” faid he 
to them: 44 His general behaviour to me I forget; but one 
44 inftance I cannot. When detained by the German em- 
“ peror, in confideration of my royal character, 1 was 
“ treated more gently,* and with fome marks of refpedt. 
“ Your mailer came; and I foon experienced what was the 
“ delign of his miffion. Over night he had an interview 
44 with the emperor; and the next morning a chain was 
14 brought me, fuch as a horfe would have hardly borne. 
44 What treatment he now deferves from my hands, fay, 
44 if you are juft.” The chaplains were filent, and with¬ 
drew. — But the prelate fent a meffenger to Rome, not 
doubting, but his holinefs would patronife the infulted mitre. 
The letter, he wrote, is curious. 44 The king of England,” 
it fays, 44 whofe irreverent treatment of his liege lord is 
“ known to all the churches, confiding in the apoftate co- 
44 horts of his Brabanters, brought fire^and fword into our 
44 country. When I faw it, mindful of the legal axiom, 
“ figM f or y° ur country , I joined ‘the bands of citizens and 
44 the martial array of nobles, and met the enemy. But 
44 fortune, that ftep-dame of human counfels, fruftrated 
44 our wilhes. I was taken, and was bound in chains. Nor 
* 4 has the dignity of my order, or reverence due to God, 
44 been able to lighten their bufthen, or to give me relief. 
44 Thus, like a wolf, has he a&ed to me; nor is your holi- 
* 4 .nef$, I believe, ignorant of it. Why then do you 
44 diffemble?” He entreats him to avenge his caufe; be¬ 
wails his fituation ; and infinuates, that a further delay mny 
involve the pontiff in Richard's guilt. 
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b ook iv . Celeftine was not impofed on. He knew the bifhop’s 
1 *P7‘ dbara&er; and befid.es, confcious of the ill-treatment 

which Richard had experienced, he had declared himfelf 
his prote&or; had excommunicated the duke of Auftria; 
and threatened the emperor with n limilar Sentence, if he 
did not releafe the king's hoftages, and even reftorc the 
money he had extorted from him. In h»s .mfwer to the 
bifiiop, lite expreffes himfelf in warm terms; he cenfures 
Philip* who, Contrary to the faith of treaties, had invaded 
the territory of his ally, while he was in Palefiine and in 
prifon; he praifes Richard, and applaud* his juli indigna¬ 
tion, to whofe arms he wifhed fuccefs. ‘V The event of 
“ your captivity,” fays he, “ was difaftrous; but what 
“ wonder£ Laying afide the pacific prelate^ you would put 
“ tin the foldier. The fhiekl, the fword, the coat of mail, 
“ pleafed yo%heft J the helmet rather than the mitre, and 
** a fpear in H^n of the paftoral 4 $s|| The order of things 
“ was inverted.” He tells hinj^ however, that ^e will 
write tp the king to fupplicate his releafe, or a mitigation 
of his Confinement* H In the mean while,” he concludes, 
“ bear your chains with'patience, and be moderate—- 
He was afterwards ranfqmed. 

The confederates now gained, many advantages, and 
Philip, feeing the danger to which his provinces would be 
expofed, endeavoured to make a feparate peace with the 
earl of Flanders. This he could not effed; but. the earl 
promifed to become a mediator. And again the kings met 
near Andeli on the Seiner and another, truce for a year was 
fettled. Thus, with a 1 facility, which the nature of feudal 

armies 
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armies can alone explain, did they pafsfrom war to peace, book iv . 
and again from peace to all the outrages of the moft inve- »»97- 
terate enemies. And fuch they were; but their potent 
vaffals were often a&uated by other, motives. 

I have mentioned Andeli, which became the fource of 
great altercation* and which, in the next reign, will be the 
theatre of a memorable fiege. It was fituated feven leagues 
above Rouen, and with the adjacent country, belonged to 
that fee. Richard, as the French, in their incurlions into 
Normandy, often came down the river, refolved to ered a 
caftle on a rock, near Andeli on its banks; and at the fame 
time, to fortify a little ifland, which lay in the ftream. The 
archbi&op, though ftrongly attached to the king, and whom, 
as we have feen, he had effentially fenced, oppofed the 
meafure. The monarch proceeded ,* on which the prelate 
had recourfe to the arms of the church, and,, with an in¬ 
temperate zeal, laid the whole province* an inter- 

did. The office of the church ceafed, and in -the. ftreets 
and high ways, fays the hiftorian, day the bodies of the dead 
unburied. Richard, with great moderation, endeavoured 
to relieve his people; but not Succeeding, he difpalched 
three bifhops to plead his caufe before the pope. He could 
not place it in hands, more inclined to ferve him. The 
envoys met the archbiffiop at*Rome, and both parties 
expofed 1 heir grievances, in a public confiftory. The de- 
cifion was favourable to the king; and the prelate was 
advifed to eompromife the difpute, by accepting fuch a 
com'penfation, as wife arbitrators fhould adjudge : for the 
king, it was obferved, or any potentate, had a right to 
fortify any weak places, to Secure the country from danger. 
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They returned; and Richard* with bis wfual generofity, 
made an ample compenfation to the fee of Rouen, giving, 
in exchange for Andeli, and its rock, and little ifland, the 
towns of Dieppe and Louviers, with their appurtenances, 
and other places. With alacrity, he then refumed his 
works, on which wa* exerted the {kill of the great eft engi¬ 
neers of the age: and on the ifland he raifed another caf- 
tle, in which he meant often to reflde. To the caftle on 
the rock he gave the name of Chateau Gaillard, intimat¬ 
ing, that it fhould brave, with gaiety, the ftouteft efforts 
of the enemy b . When he could repofe from the toils of 
war, here Richard fpent his days, in tracing lines of defence, 
and in viewing the mighty bulwark rife. The roiWer arts 
of peace, which an imperfed polity and the* languid ftate of 
fbetety called for, he left in other hands. In his name, 
however, was a ufeful law, this year, made, which efta- 
blifhed one Height and meafure, throughout the kingdom 
of England c . 

About this time, an embaffador was fent by the emperor, 
who was in Sicily, to offer Richard an indemnification for 
the ranfom he had forced.from him, in whatever manner 
fhould pleafe him beft.. The king had lately paid the re¬ 
maining fum, and difeharged the hoftages. Celeftine was 
the occafion of the extraordinary meafure ; for he had ex¬ 
communicated Henry, nor would he relax the fentence, 
though the emperor had raifed three armies, and fent them, 
under his generals, into Paleftine. Saladin watS dead, and 
his fons and brother contending for the empire, the mo¬ 
ment feemed favourable for another crufade. But as thfe 

einbaflador 
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embaffador was on his journey, Henry died at Meffina, and 
hia body was refufed a grave. “ He (hall not be buried,** 
faid the pontiff, “ unlefs the king of England confent, and 
“ the hundred and fifty thoufahd marks be reftored to 
“ him.** How the affair ended, we are not told; but the 
untimely death erf Henry, whofe fon was only in his third 
year, involved the empire and the church in another fea of 
troubles. The crufade ended as others had done. 

Again was Richard in want of foldiers and money. The 
firft he raifed by a proclamation, that England fhottld 
fumifh him with three hundred knights, to remain 
one year in hi? fervice, or fhould levy a fum of money, 
wherebyfthe king might be enabled to procure that number, 
at the rate of three (hillings to each knight per day. No 
council was aflembled to fan&ion the arbitrary meafure. 
The bifhop of Lincoln alone refufed to comply, and he ad- 
monifhed the jufticiary not to enforce the odious impofi- 
tion' 1 .-—The fubfidy of money was raifed, by a tax of five 
{hillings, on every hide of land, throughout England, 
(which hide meafured fonftething more than a hundred acres, 
and was commonly let at twenty (hillings a year.) For this 
officers were appointed, and a fevere enquiry taken in the 
feveral diftri<fb ; when the country was faid to confifi of 
243,600 hides. But fome lands,* fuch as the free fees of 
the parochial churches, were exempted from the tax c . Nor 
is here any council mentioned.—Rigorous refearches were 
aifo made, to recover all debts due to .the crown ; and its 
various claims, under each head, were cliPtinflly alcertain- 
ed, fuch as forfeits, efeheats, amerciaments, fee. The 
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rook iv? weight of thefe mcafures* fays the hjftorian, was felt from 
»«yK- featofea*; yet were they followed by others, ftill more 
oppreflive, becaufe more tyrannical. 

•He revived the fhameful foreft-tews of his great-grand¬ 
father, Henry I. which the late king had mitigated. Armed 
with the terrors of abfolute controul, theforefters proceeded 
into every county, and the prelates, earls, barons, knights, 

■ and freemen were commanded, in the king’s name, to ap¬ 
pear before them, to hear the royal mandates, and if fum- 
moned, to anfwer to their charges. The punifhment, on 
conviiftion for killing game or wafting the wood in the 
forefts, which the late king had remitted to>the forfeiture 
of chattels, was again to be mutilation and the lofs.of fight; 
or rather, as it appears from a further claufe in the fiatute, 
this punifhment only regarded the killing of game, and 
wafte was punifhable by pecuniary fines. In all cafes, the 
offender lay a& the king’s mercy, who could forgive or mi¬ 
tigate the penalty s. — And here I ntfuft again obferve, that 
nt> confent or advice of a‘council was afked, even in mea- 
fures, which fo nearly concerned the common interefis v of 
the nation ; but the king repealed the late ordinance of his 
fatherland revived an abrogated law with additional claufes, 
as if, in what regarded a fuppoled prerogative of the crown, 
he had been abfolute lord of the perfons and property of 
all his fubjccls. And fuch he deemed himfelf; fuch alfo, 
I believe, the conflitution of the country then confides-ed 
him. 

As the truce ccafed, hoftilities recommenced, and were 
managed with an uncommon fury. Ordinary a< 9 s of defol¬ 
iation 
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lation fatisfied, no longer, thefe hardened princes; and book iv . 
they vented their rage by putting out the eyes of their pri- l, 9 B - 
foners. But the arms of Richard, whom the confederacy 
if ill fupported, were moft fuccefsful. Near Gifors a battle 
was fought, wherein the French were defeated, and Philip, 
in the retreat, nearly loft his life. The bridge into the 
caftle broke down, as he crofted it; and he was drawn with 
difficulty from the ftrcatta. “ He drank, that day, of the 
“ water of the Epte,” faid Richard infultingly, in an 
account he wrote of the battle. Himfelf had unhorfed 
three knights at a fingle onfet, and made them his prifoners. 

The country wat then ravaged far and near; and the enemy 
retaliated 5 . — But the primate, who lately, at the entreaty 
of the pontiff, had been difmifted from his high office, 
to which Geoffry Fitzpeter fucceeded, coming into Nor¬ 
mandy, undertook to pacify this inveterate animofity. His 
endeavours were not without fuccefs: when he was joined 
by a more able negotiator, deputed from the Roman fee. 

Eager to flop the further efFufion of blood, and to draw 
thefe princes into another eaftern expedition, the pontiff 
fent this miniftcr. Who the pontiff was, I ftiall hereafter 
fay. As the kings could not be dilinclined from peace, 
they liftened to the propofals of the mediators; and a day 
was fixed for a general interview h j 

There was in France a pious prieft, to whom fame 
afofibed miraculous powers: who, at a word, could heal 
the lick and expel devils; and w’hat was more, could pre¬ 
vail on the mifer and ufurer to give their money to the in¬ 
digent, and look for treafures in heaven. He could alfo 

pro- 
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prophecy: and he warned the monarchs, that one of them 
would foon die, if they continued their hoftile praftices. 
Richard, who admired thefe extraordinary characters, re¬ 
ceived a vifit from him. “ I exhort you,*' faid the prieft, 
“ to marry off, as foon as may be, your three daughters, 
“ infamous as they are, left fomething worfe befall you.**— 
“ Hypocrite," replied the king; “ thy fallhood is palpable: 
“ I have not a lingle child."—“ You have three, I fay,” 
anfwered the prieft; “ pride, avarice, and luxury."— 
Richard called to the nobles who were with him. “ Attend," 
fald he, “ to the admonition of this good man, who 
“ maintains, that 1 have three daughters, pride, avarice, 
“ and luxury, whom he commands me to difpofe of. I 
“ will. I wed my pride to the Templars* my avarice to 
“ the Cifterciap monks, and my luxury to the prelates of 
“ God's church.**—How Fulco, fuch was his name, relifh- 
ed the witty reply, is not faid; but the courtiers laughed, 
and the hiftorian, who tells it, feems to have been fcan- 

dalifed*. The prophet was, foon afterwards, ill treated by 

* •' 

the clergy of Lilieux, whofe fcandalous lives he cenfured, 
and by the military at Caen: but neither dungeons nor 
chains could hold him, and he went about preaching, and 
doing good. 

Richard paffed the chriftfnas at Domfront, and Philip at 
Vernon; and the fourteenth of January was ihe day of in¬ 
terview. From Andeli, the Englifh monarch failed up The 
Seine, and Philip came on horfeback, down its Weftem 
bank. They met, and converfed familiarly, one from the 
fide of his boat, and the other from his horfe. The cir T 
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cumftance betrayed a want of confidence* As they were 
thinly attended, it feemed agreeable to both, that another 
day fhould be named for a more folemn decifion of their 
differences. This they agreed on; when, on the day, 
Peter of Capua, cardinal legate of the holy fee, and a train 
of nobles, attended. In the affembly was but one wifh, 
that England and France ihouid clofe their hoftile contefls. 
Still no peace was made ; and the mediators were fatisfied, 
that a truce of five years fhould be accepted; the terms of 
which were, that all things remained on their prefent foot¬ 
ing. The kings confented, fwore to obfervc the truce, and 
departing, mutually difbanded their armies. 

Richard had been ferved by a body of Brabanters. As 
thefe were returning homeward, under Marchadee their 
leader, they were attacked by fome French noblemen, and 
many of them vrere killed* Marchadee rejoined his late 
niafter, and complained of the unjuft treatment: but 
Philip declared he had no concern in it. The Englifh 
monarch then, who was called into Aquitaine, left Norman¬ 
dy, and took the remaining Brabanters with him. On the 
way, he beared that • Philip had begun to ered a fortrefs 
near the Seine, and had cut down part of a foreft belonging 
to the king of England, which impeded his works. This 
was an obvious violation of the truce. Richard, therefore, 
marched back, and fent. his chancellor, the new bifhop of 
Ely, (for Longchamp was lately dead,) to tell the French 
monarch, that, if tb£ works he had commenced were not 
inftantly demolifhed, the truce was at an end. The legate 
alfo interfered; and Philip promifed to comply with the 
juft requilition. Richard was now fenfible how unbinding 

was 
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book iv. was the compact they had formed, and that a meafure of 
11 99* more efficacy muft be adopted; wherefore, he propofed 
that a peace he concluded. A negotiation was opened, 
the propofals of which were, that the king of France rc- 
ftore all the places he had taken, Gifors only excepted, in 
return for which he confents to give up to Richard the 
nomination to the fee of Tours; that Louhw fon to the 
French king* fhall marry Blanche of Callille, Richard’s niece; 
that Philip fhall fwear to affift Olho, Richard's nephew, 
amd fon to the late duke of Saxony, who was now contend¬ 
ing for the feeptre of Germany; that the caftle of Gifors 
fhall be confidered as Blanche’s marriage-dower, and fhall 
go with her to the French prince, to which the king of 
England fhall likewife add twenty thousand marks of filver. 
Such were the conditions ; but as Richard could not delay 
his journey into Aquitaine, it was agreed to put off their 
fbaal adjuftment, till his return. He never returned k . 

It was now that the king of France acquainted Richard, 
that his brother, the earl of Mortagne, was again treacher- 
oufly deferting from him; and of this, he faid, he had a 
written document which he could fhew. John, fince the 
laR reconciliation, had manifefted every fymptom of fincere 
amity and allegiance, and he had been reinftated in his 
vaft poffeffiotis. Too lightly therefore did Richard give ear 
to an accufation, which might not be ftri&ly true: he was 
enraged, and once more difpoffeffed him of his lands and 
honours. The earl was amazed, and demanded the caufe 
of this fudden anger; of which being informed, he dif- 
patched two knights to the French court. Their orders 

were, 
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were, to deny the charge, and to vindicate, in a: ms, the 
honour of their prince,, in whatever manner the court 
fhould determine. But ileither the king, nor any cham¬ 
pion in his court, would accept the challenge. No event 
could have proved mofe, fortunate. Richard was con¬ 
vinced of his brother’s innocence; and in the moment a 
warm fentiment arofe, of which the happy efFeds will be 
feenh It is in itfelf probable, he had made overtures to 
Philip, though not in the decided form of treachery, which 
the latter had infinuated. Any thing may be believed of 
John; but the king of France was a prince of too much 
chara&er, to defeend to a meafure of revenge, to bafe and 
unmanly. 

While Richard was in Aquitaine, Vidomar, vifeount of 
Limoges, his vaffal, found a valuable treafure in his domain, 
part of which he prefented to the king. He refufed the 
prefent, and, as fuperior lord, laid claim to the whole, 
which the vifeount would not furrender. Richard, whole 
mind never bent to oppolition, with his wonted impetu- 
olity marched an army again# the caftle of Chains, which 
belonged to Vidomar; and where, he trailed, the treafure 
would be captured. The garrifon offered to furrender; 
but the king replied, he would flnrm their fortrefs, and 
hang them up as thieves. In anguifh they returned, and 
prepared defpondingly for refiftance.—The king, with his 
Flemifh general Marchadee, then walked round the walls, 
exploring where an* affault might be# be made, and re¬ 
turned to his tent. He had been feen from the rampart, 
where a youth ftood, by name Bertrand de Gourdon, who 
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io°KJV. had charge of an engine. On it he laid a-dart; raifed his 
««99- eyes to heaven; prayed*; that»>$pd-' 
innocence; and drew the faUi^c^td* His fay$£fcij. 
• hiftoiian, was not difti^iy-pOtstedr >But 
at the fame inftant, the king ft^pt from his te4$j*fbeared 
the, crofs-bow twangs and (looping his head, 
arrow ia has left arm, juft, below the lhoqlder. Ij^^cfdAted 
his horfe, and rode to his quarters, giving*. Ordew to 
Marcbad^e, inftantly to affault the cattle. H$.dickfo r ;>and 
the/cafiie was taken. He then ordered, as he hacNftenaced, 
the whole garrifon to be hanged, the. man only excepted, 
by whom he had been wounded* hi® probaMy meaning to 
referve for a more painful death* JJurjng this (pace of 
time, which muft have beenoffome hours, the dart was 
in Richard’s arm. Inljgpt on revenge^od favage butchery, 
he had not heeded iWfmart ;butmow$Marchad<fe’s furgeon 
attended, $e«©xpertejl^ in the ar- 

my.yj" Long did belabour to extradl the arrow; when the 
wool parted, and the ironpoirft remained in the wound* 
He had recourfe to his knife, which-h^<#fed - freely, gild 
drew away the iron.' As yetthere was little danger l but, 
in a few days, from unfldlful treatment, and more, it is 
fud, from a difordered habit of body, bad fyfiaptoms ap¬ 
peared, and a gangrene enfued. The life of Richard djjew 
fail to its clofe™. 

ft was now $ife firft folicitude, to fettle of 

■■ ■ * ; ■ • V . ' - »r, " 

his dominions, all of which he deviled to john, requiring, 
from thofe, who were prefent, an inam^Iiate oath af fealty 
to him, and commanding feis caftles to be (urrendered into 

' l-.; his 
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his hands, with threesparts of his treafures. S<k1i was the 
effect 6f ; the late favourable irapreflion. To his nephew 


Otho; he left- his jewels f and the remaining part of his 
t6hisfei^at^”^4H'he'-'pb^li i ---BerLiand de Gom- 
dani Was then commalidfed to be brought in. He entered 
m chains, -ancl ftebd’before the dying%tonareh. ** What 
w had! '.ffene to thee,”Taid the king to him, to draw this 
m * vehgeanefe from thy arm?**—The youth anfwered intre¬ 
pidly:. ^ My ^father, and my two brothers, you flew with 
youroWn hand: for me the like fate was intended. Now 
take what revenge, you will: I (hall bear joyfully any 
torments, #you only^die, who have done fuch mifehiefs.” 
“ I foigrve. thee my death,” faid Richard:—“ loole his 
chains, and f>ut a hundred (hillings in his purfe.”—But 
the fayage Marchadee did not let him go; and after the 
king’s death, he (laid him alive, and hanged him*—-His lad 
orders were now given.* ** Take my heart,** faid he, “to 


a 


*< 


u 
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“ Rouen ; and let my body lie at toy father’d feetthe 
H convent of Footevraud.” Refigned, and acknowledging 
hfs crimes, he expired. It was the ftxth of April; 1 the 
eleventh day after he had received his wound, the tenth 
yearof his reign, and the forty-fecond of his age n . * 
With pleafure I take my leave t of this turbulent and war¬ 
ring prince ; and I am difpenfed from the labour of deli¬ 
neating his character. His contemporaries did it in a (ingle 
Wtffd, when they 'called him the lion-hearted, Qxur de Von. 
Had they looked to (he tygep, rather than to the lord of the 
forefts, they wo*dd have found, indeed, a more apt fimili- 
tude; but, in a romantic age, juft appreciation was not to 
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ho ok iv . be expe&ed. The heart of Richard Was throughout favage: 

• J rj-' 1 1 poffeffed no elements of that noble magn animity, which has 

filled the breafts of heroes. His vfiSfes, which were numerous, 
uridifguifed and promihenti floWed in a ruffled ftream from 
their fource; and if fie hadfhef£eds of any virtue; over¬ 
whelmed in the current, they never fprang into Kffc.' Hif- 
torians have faid, that he was open; frank, geneSfous; fin- 
cere, and brave. Confideted as habits of thes&mdHie di& 
not pofiefs thofe qualities. When they Ap^ared, f it was 
but as momentary effufions, or. as cafual modes 4 of the 
ruling paffion. In certain defcriptionSf f kntwell aware, 
that I have foftened down too much the f&de lines, I had 
before me- I did it not to veil their truth j butwhen the 
eye, for fome time, has dwelt on the rougheft feenes, the 
harfh impreffion wears away, and we begin to be lefe difturb- 
ed, and lefs difagreeably affe&ed* f : 

The people pf his dominions, were lb dazzled by the 
fplendour of his achievements, which fame, as Ibe con¬ 
veyed their Rory from the eaft, generally Ipaded with much 
romantic colouring, that, for the honour, theythought, 
it refle&ed on theirifelves, they Could not be toq loyal and 
too fubfervient to his will. With alacrity they fubmitted to 
the heavieft burthens; and did not feem to’feel, they were 
opprefled, and often infulted. Of the nine yearn he reign¬ 
ed, he did not pafs more than four months in England: 
yet they were never drawn from their allegiance; thdfigh 
John, the presumptive heir to hiscrpwn, was prefent, and 
urged them to treafon. Nor were his fubjei&s in France left 
Ready. Let this be compared with the events of the pre¬ 
ceding reign, marred by internal broils; and incelfant 
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defe&ions from a prince, who, weighed againft Richard, 
might be called the father of his people. It was the vain 
fplendour of his name, wfwch endeared him to the nation, 
and t4$ pity which his captivity had. moved. Had he lived, 
they would have fpen another crufade; and would have 
cheerfully refigned their laft {hilling, to promote the wild 
undertakings of their lion-hearted prince. To this he had 
engaged himfelf, when he left Paleftine; and the diflurb- 
ances in france had alone diverted his thoughts from the 
theatre ofljppry.—One certain document we colled from 
the hiftory of this reign, which is, that the government of 
England was maft unfettled; and that the forms of a coun¬ 
cil, or a fpecies of reprefentation, to which Henry feemed 
often to refer himfelf, originated from his own politic and 
prudential views, and not from a fuppofed order, which 
legiflation had eftablifhed. As they arofe, it was my aim 
to mark fuch circumftances, as could help to develope the 
growing features of our government. The word parliament 
I fludioufly avoided. It occurs,; I think, in one ancient 
author, who writes op the events of this period; but he 
lived pofterior to the times 0 . 

It was during the crufades, modern writers have obferved, 
that the cuftom of ufing coats of arms was firft introduced 
into Europe. .The k»%hts cafed hp in armour, had no way 
to make themlelves be known and diflinguiftied in battle, 
but by the devices on their fhields ; and thefe were gradu¬ 
ally adopted by their jpafterity and families, who were proud 
of the pious and nplitary enterprifes of their ancellors.— 
Richard carried. tkr$s.lions pajfant on his Ihield, and he was 
the firft of our kings who bore them. Thai 
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IV. Thai he was a paflionale lover of poetiy, and himfelf a 
poet, is like wife faid. I have not feen the lonnets which 
arc aferibed to him ; but their merit, I conceive, muft be 
light. As to the proven^al bards or Troubadours them- 
felves, who were the firft of the .modern Europeans, that 
diftinguiflied themfelves by attempts of that nature, from 
the lilence of our liiftorians in their regard, it may be in¬ 
ferred, that they were held in little eftimation. j put this 
is not the place for a difeuffion, on which, hereafter* poffi- 
bly, I may enlarge, fhall the fubjed, on rehedion, feem 
deierving of it. 
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AcceJJion of John.—Inaufpicious opening of ids reign.—Innocent 
III. and the fir/l tranfaTtons of his pontificate—Peace 'with 
France.—John marries Ifahella ofAngoukme.—Caufe if Inge- 
hurga , queen of France.—John meets the king of Scotland at 
Lincoln, and makes a progrefs through the realm.—The barons 
< fhew tfifcontent, and John goes into Poitou.—Duke Arthur 
taken prifoner , and murdered.—Various reports of the murder, 
and its confequenccs.—Innocent efponfes the caufe of John .— 

The crufaders eredt a new empire at Confiantinople. — .Woman- 
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hitffiilcl.—The king's vengeance,—Otho fucceeds to the em¬ 
pire.—Conduct of John, and the further defigns of Innocent, 
— Langtnn, with views again/I the king, goes to Rome,*—Phi¬ 
lip, commanded by the pope ,, prepares to invade England .—> 
Pandtdphus , the papal nuncio , laitds.—John fubmits, fubjecl- 
ing kimfdf and kingdom to the pope.—The. French king, checked 
by Pandufp/tus, enters Flanders.—The exiles retudrn, and 
Langton adminflers an oath to the king.—Meeting at St. Al¬ 
ban's, and further proceedings of Langton.—He. confederates 
the barons.—A legale arrives , before whom John renews his 
fubmiffion.—Crufade again/I the Albtgenfes. 

uook v. npHE earl of Mortagne was in Normandy, when his 
i kj<). A brother died. Confcidus of his imperfect title to the 
yVcrcflion oT fuCceffion, and that his condud had not fecured the pre- 
1 ' diledion of the people, the lofs of a moment, he faw, might 

exclude him from the throne. In infincere and unavailing 
lamentations-over Richard’s grave, he fpent no time; but 
font Hubert the pin mate,, who was with him, and William 
Marefchal, into England, there, with Fitzpeter. the judici¬ 
ary, to maintain the tranquillity of the realm, and to awe 
the barons. Himfelf haRened to Chinon, where the late 
king’s treafure was, which, with the cattle, was delivered 
to him. But the barons pf Touraine, Maine, and Anjou, 
met, and fwore fealty to the duke of Bretagne, alledging, 
that it was the law of their provinces, that the fon of the 
elder brother fhould fuccecd to his inheritance. This elder 
brother had been Geoflry, third fon of Henry. The cities 
and cattles followed their example, and declared Arthur 
their lord. He was but in his twelfth year; wherefore 
Conftance, his mother, had recourfe to Philip, who with 
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his army was again on foot, and committed the youth to his hook v. 
care. He fent him to Paris, and in his name took pofTeflion Ti~rJ.' 
of the provinces.—The earl of Mortagne, with the troops 
he had with him, furioufly entered Maine, razed the walk 
and houfes of its capital, -and imprifoned its citizens: but 
he could make no longer flay. He returned to Rouen ; 
and on the twenty-fifth of April, nineteen days after 
Richard’s death, was girt with the ducal fword of Norman¬ 
dy, by the archbilhop, who, at the fame time, encircled 
his brows with a golden coronet. This prelate, it will be 
recollected, had been the favoured minifter of the late king, 
and the earl’s moft ftrenuous opponent. The ufual oath 
was then adminiftered—to preferve inviolate the rights of 
the church, to adminifter juftice, to annul bad laws, and 
to enad good ones. Thus was Normandy fecured 3 . 

Eleanor, mean while, vigorous Rill and enlerprifing, had 
been in Aquitaine, where her interefl was irrefiftible ; when 
(he joined the lavage Marchad^e with his mercenary bands, 
and entering Anjou, fpread devaluation. John was her 
favourite child; otherwife the little Arthur, it was thought, 
might have found an advocate in the breaft of his grand¬ 
mother. — In England, the primate and his affociates la¬ 
boured firenuoufly, and obtained from many nobles (and 
inferior citizens, an oath of allegiance to John, duke of 
Normandy. But the general afped was unpromifing. The 
bilhops, the earls, the barons, repaired filently to their 
caftlcs. They were feen with their workmen, examining 
the walls; while men, arms, and provifions were conveyed 
into them. The triumvirate met at Northampton, to which 
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book v . place they fummoned thofe noblemen, wbofe diaflfedion 
n»«a. they apprehended moil. They came : David, earl of Hun¬ 
tingdon, brother to the Scottish king, Richard earl of Clare, 
Rarmlph earl of Chefter, father-in-law to duke Arthur, 
William earl ofTutelbury, Waletan earl of Warwick, and 
William de Mowbray, with many more earls and barons. 
No more is recorded of the meeting, than that the miniflers 
folemnly pledged their mailer’s word, would the noble¬ 
men bear allegiance to him, that they Ihould enjoy all 
their rights. On this condition , they fwore to receive John 
for their fovereign b . 

What thefe rights were, is not faid; nor do we difeover 
whence arofe the oppofition, thus fullenly manifefted. 
From no ideas of a fuperior claim in Arthur; or they w ould 
not have fpoken of their rights only. It was didlated, pro¬ 
bably, by a perfonal diflike to the prince, of whofe charac¬ 
ter they had had experience. The intrepid fpirit of Richard 
had long awed their turbulence; and it was the weakefl 
policy in the triumvirate to court their'favour, by fo im¬ 
mature a compliance with their wayward demands. 

Immediately the duke c^me to England, on the twenty- 
fifth of May, and he found the nation affembled to celebrate 
his coronation. It was performed at Weftminder.—- 
“ Hear all ye people,” faid the primate, riling from his 
feat: 44 It is well kiiown, that no one can have a right to 
44 the crown of this realm, unlefs, for his extraordinary 
“ virtues, he be unanimoufly ele<Sed to it, and then 
** anointed king, as Saul was, himfelf the fon of no king, 
44 nor royally defeended. Such alfo was David. And lb 
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“ was it ordained, to the end, that he, whole merit is 
“ pre-eminent, be the lord of all the people. If, indeed, 
** of the family of the deceafed monarch there be one thus 
“ nobly endowed, he fhould have our preference. This 1 
“ have laid, in favour <5f the noble carl John, who is pre- 
“ fent, brother of our late illuftrious king, who left no 
“ iffue. He polfefTes prudence, and valour, and eminence 
“ of birth. For thefe qualities, having invoked the holy 
“ fpirit, we unanimoully eled him our king.” So faying, 
while the alfembly applauded the harangue, he proceeded 
to the ceremony. The ufual oaths, to protect the church, 
to abrogate bad laws, and to adminilter juftice, were ten¬ 
dered ; when Hubert faid: “ I adjure you, in the name 
“ of God, and I enjoin you, not to undertake this high 
“ office, unlefs your mind be refolved to execute what 
“ your lips have fworn.”—“ With the affiftance of heaven,” 
replied John, “ I will be faithful to iny oath.”—On the 
following day, homage was done to him; when inftantly he 
repaired to St. Alban’s, there to pray before the martyr’s 
fhrine : and the awful folcmnity ended 0 . — The king was 
thirty two years old. 

If this account of John’s eleSlion to the crown of England 
be true, of which may be entertained fome doubt, from 
the lilence of more contemporary hiflorians, I view it as the 
artful device of the triumvirate, to conciliate to their 
prince the difaffeded minds of the nobility. They would 
not fpeak of his hereditary right, left the claim of Arthur 
might be rather urged; nor even of the will of the late 
king, which, at that time, might have been deemed to 
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r.ooK v. have given a fufficient title. A free and unanimous elec- 
nyri. tion would, at once, filence oppofition, and be paramount 
to every pretenfion. Of precedents they were little folici- 
tous, which, they knew, di^Kpt exift : but could they fe- 
Cure the ciown, no jealous enquiries would be made, time 
would ftrengthen the nomination', and other meafures 
might be adopted. The piince liimfelf, we may prefume, 
was privy to the whole defign. Afterwards, when the pri¬ 
mate was quellioned concerning this extraordinary tranf- 
adion, he replied, fays the fame hiftorian, that he forefaw, 
and had fecret intimations which told him, that John would 
abufe his power, and difturb the realm ; and therefore, that 
his hands might be lefs free, he had propofed the meafure 
of eleding him to the throne d . A vain fubterfuge to palliate 
a proceeding, which reafon did not juftify !—As to the right 
of Arthur, it was not generally admitted, as we may infer 
from the condud of England and Normandy, after the 
three provinces, which adhered to him, had fo decidedly 
announced their own refolution, founded, they faid, on 
ancient ufage. Richard, when in Sicily, had declared 
him his fucceffor; but being returned to his dominions, 
he took no meafures to fecure to his nephew the title 
he had conferred, and dying, he left all to John. Thus, 
and by the preceding ad, clearly fignifying, that, in 
nominating his fucceffor, as he was himfelf without iffue, 
he had only his own inclinations to confult. Prince Ar¬ 
thur had now difpleafed him, and Johnoppffeffed his heart. 
The authority of a will was great; but, as we have feen, 
the agents' of the duke would not rilk it, againft the 
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cUfaffe&ion of a party, whofe enmity they feared. But 1 
muff likewife remark, how inconfiflent their condudf was; 
firft, by every exertion to ij|luence the nation to receive 
him as their king, and to fwear fealty to him ; and when 
he prefented himfelf before them at Weftminfler, then 
folemnly to declare, that he had no right, but what their 
fuffrages fhould freely confer. 

John, however, was in poffeffion of the objed of his 
wilhes; nor did he forget his benefadors. On the day of 
his coronation, he invefled Fitzpeter in the earldom of 
Effex, and Marefchal in that of Pembroke; and the pri¬ 
mate he named his chancellor. — But embaffadors arrived 
from the king of Scotland, William the Lion, no ffranger 
to my reader, requeuing the furrender of the provinces of 
Northumberland and Cumberland, which in the reign of 
Henry II. had been wreffed from the patient hands of 
Malcolm. They had been held as a fief under England. 
If the king complied with his wilhes, their mafter, added 
the embaffadors, would ferve him faithfully ; if not, he 
knew how to enforce the juftice of his claim. John begged 
he might fee their king; and fending the bifhop of Durham, 
as he hoped, to meet him, he went himfelf to Nottingham. 
William refufed to move: but he ordered other ineffengers 
to repeat his petition to the king, and to fay that, if he had 
not a decifive anfwer, within forty days, the army he was 
colle&ing, fhould enter the Englifh borders. The young 
monarch disregarded the bold menace, and commanding 
William de Stuteville to take charge of the two provinces, 
he embarked for France c . 
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How portentous is the opening of this reign! On the con¬ 
tinent, the defe&ion of provinces, under a rival prince, 
and a potent prote&or:—At hothe, the lowering difaffec- 
tion of a headftrong nobility^— On the northern frontier, 
a warlike prince, at the head of a ferocious people: — On 
the throne, a weak and a capricious king, not refpe&ed, 
not loved, not feared. 

Philip, on the death of the Englifh king, releafed from 
the truce he had made, had recommenced hoftilities: be- 
fides, the protection he had given to Arthur, would itfelf 
provoke animofity. John returmed to Normandy with an 
army, where many crowded to his ftandard ; and the earl 
of Flanders, with the other nobles, who had confederated 
with his brother, brought in their forces. The king of 
France confented to a truce of fix weeks; at the expiration 
of which, on the fixteenth of Auguft, the monarchs met. 
The behaviour of Philip was high and indignant, irritated 
that his vaffal had not offered him homage for the dutchy 
of Normandy; and the demands he made were inadmifiible. 
He demanded the annexation of a wide territory to his own 
throne, and the furrender to Arthur of all his French pol- 
fefiions, Normandy excepted. No wonder, that they parted 
enemies. 

There was an army in the field, commanded by William 
des Roches, in the name of Arthur. The fate of this youth 
has a charm, which commands our intereft ! f Philip, in ra- 
vaging the country, deftroyed a caftle* which now belonged 
to the prince; at which the general expreffed much anger, 
and either becaufe he fufpe&ed the fincerity of that mo¬ 
narch. 


1 See Shakefpcar’s King John. 
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narch, or it may be feared, from a -more unworthy motive, 
he refolved to withdraw Arthur from his court. He effected 
it, pretending to the child and his mother, that the king 
of England would be their fareft friend. But on the very 
day he law his uncle, it was whifpered to the duke, that a 
dungeon was prepared for him. True or not, an alarm was 
taken, and in the filcnce of the night he was conveyed away, 
accompanied by Conftance, and many others. They re¬ 
tired to Angers Soon after this event, the pope’s legate, 
who was ftill in France, again mediated, and procured ano¬ 
ther truce, which fhould extend to the feaft of St. Hilary. 

Innocent III. who, for many years, will occupy the fore¬ 
ground in the tranfaertions of Europe, fince the beginning 
of the laft year, had been in the chair of St. Peter, a pope, 
wliofe a&ions will bell portray his chara&er, and of whom 
now I will only fay, that he inherited all the fpirit, which 
had once filled the brealt of Gregory VII. h When, on the 
death of Celeftine, chofen for his, talents, his learning, and 
his fuperior virtues, he was but in his thirty-feventh year, 
the age, indeed, of vigorous exertion, but what was deemed 
no recommendation to the facred office. The empire, at 
that moment, was without a head ; and Innocent feized the 
occafion to recover to his fee privileges and territory, which 
his immediate predeceffors had been unable to retain.—In 
Rome, the firft magiftrate was inverted by him in the pre¬ 
fecture of the city, (a charge which hitherto the emperor 
had conferred,) who then did homage to him. He nomi¬ 
nated the other officers, and received from the people an 
oath of allegiance. In the tow r ns of the patiimony of the 
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book v . holy fee, and in the cafiles of the barons, the fame cere- 
”99- mony was performed, and Innocent was acknowledged 
their foie fovereign. The authority which till now the em¬ 
perors had claimed, and had bTten exercifed, ceafed within 
the walls of Rome, and in its adjacent territory*.—The 
Germans were in poffeffion of themaiquifate of Ancona and 
of the dutchy of SpoJetto, with their dependances^, Inno¬ 
cent, by menaces and a welJ-direded policy, expelled the 
intruders, whom the Italians hated, and reannexed the 
provinces to his fee. He then vifited them in perfon, and 
every where received the homage of the people.—He con¬ 
federated with the cities of Tufcany, whom the German 
tyranny had exhaufied, and who now looked eagerly to the 
freedom, which the Rates of Lombardy enjoyed. His letter 
to them opens thus curioufly; “As God, the creator of the 
“ univerfe, placed two great luminaries in the firmament, 
“ the greateft to rule over the day, and the lefs over the 
“ night: fo, in the firmament of the univerfal church, he 
“ has cflablilhed two great dignities, the greater to rule 
“ over fouls, which are days, and the lefs over bodies, 
“ which are nights. Thefe two dignities are the pontifical , 
“ and the regal , powers. But as the moon, which, in all 
“ things, is inferior to the fun, draws her light from him ; 
“ fo does the regal power derive the fplendor of its dignity 
“ from the pontifical fource k .” On fuch allegorical jargon 
rofe the theory of papal monarchy !•—Innocent, by thefe 
a<Rive proceedings, gave a luftre to the tiara; and other 
towns having fubmitted to his controul, he reviewed the 
general Rate of his revenue, committed the adminifiration 
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to able officers, ftrengthened the barrier and maritime 
places, attended in perfon to the decilion of caufcs and the 
diftribution of juftice ; and thus gaining the affections of 
the people, he could reward and encourage virtue, and 
ftrike a terror to the heart of vice. He was firm, magna¬ 
nimous, liberal, infinuating 1 . 

On the death of Henry, the late emperor, his queen 
Conftance took poffeffion of the kingdom of Sicily, her 
claim to which has been related, and fhe prevailed on the 
Sicilians alfo to crown her fon. He was an infant, in his 
third year, named Frederic after his grandfather; and the 
time will be, when Europe (hall fee him the greateft mo¬ 
narch of the age. The kingdom of Naples, it is known, 
was a fief of the holy fee: Conftance, therefore, by her 
embafTadors, humbly entreated the pontiff to grant to her- 
felf and fon the inveftiture of its different provinces, on the 
fame terms, as her predeceffors had received it. By a for¬ 
mal compaCt between the kings of Sicily and the Koman 
fee, which three fucceffive popes had entered into or con¬ 
firmed, the crown enjoyed certain ecclefiaftical ptivileges. 
It eleCtcd bifhops, it poffeffed legatine powers, it beared 
appeals, and it convoked councils. Innocent faw, with 
pain, this alienation of privilege from his own court, and 
he was willing to retrench it. But the circumftance clearly 
announced to him, that what his predeceffors had granted 
to a temporal prince, did not eifentially appertain to the 
holy fee. He informed Conftance that, unlefs fhe furren- 
dered thefe lights of her crown, he muft refufe the invefti- 
ture. It was an ungenerous proceeding; and Innocent, 

1 Gefta Inn. ap. Murat, 
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hook v . the greateft canonift and civilian of the age, could not be 
ignorant, that a compad of fuch importance was not to be 
broken. In vain did the emprefs ftrive, by prefents, by 
prayers, by arguments, to prevail on the extortionary 
pried. She could obtain nothing# only on terms of great 
rigour, with which the could not refufe compliance. But 
as the negotiators returned, and with them a legate, to ex¬ 
ecute the papal mandate, Conftance died, and dying named 
Innocent the guardian to her infant fon. There was great 
policy in the meafure: for his claim mult be at once fuf- 
pended ; and it did not feem, that a more a&ive or more 
powerful guardian could be chofen, to protect the tender 
years of the prince rn . 

Germany was a feene of difeord-—Before the death of 
his father, this fame infant had been chofen king of the 
Romans; and his uncle, Philip duke of Suabia, was ap¬ 
pointed regent, during the minority. But now appeared 
the deep intrigue and political views of Innocent. Should 
this difpofition of things prevail, he reafoned, and the 
crown of Sicily be united, on the fame head, to the im¬ 
perial diadem, and that in.the houfe of Suabia, which had 
been ever hoftile to the power of Rome, an intereft mufl be 
formed againft the latter, too irrefiftible for any policy. 
Hitherto, the kingdom of Naples, had, in every emergency, 
fupported the tiara, on which it was dependent, and to 
which it owed many favours; but more from a well-found¬ 
ed jealoufy of the imperial court, which long had feemed to 
aim at the empire of Italy. Meafures Chen raufl be taken 
to obftruft the completion of this alarming event. Frederic, 
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it is true, was committed t& his charge; and, in honour, 
he muft promote his intereft. He would do it, as far as this 
charge extended, which was to the throne of Sicily only. 
He had, befides, near to his heart an intereft, which was 
paramount to every other; namely, the intereft of the 
Roman fee. To extend this, and to guard it, as far as 
might be, againft every poflible diminution, muft be the 
ardent labour of his life.—Thus he reafoned, and formed 
his plan. A new king of Germany fhould be chofen, on 
whom might defeend the imperial dignity; and his ward 
fhould be fatisfied with the crown of Sicily. 

But Philip, duke of Suabia, who fufpeded thefe defigns, 
and whom ambition urged to the meafurc, was able to pei- 
fuade the German ftates to eled him their king. No one, 
indeed, could be better qualified; but it was a ftep, on 
both fides, ungenerous and faithlefs. He was uncle to Fre¬ 
deric, and in Germany the guardian of his empire; and 
they, unanimoufly, but a year before, had conferred this 
empire on him. Innocent, with indignation, heared the 
news; for though it, in part, realifed the feheme he had 
hirnfelf projeded, Philip was, b.y no means, the perfon he 
would have chofen. He was of the houfe of Suabia, which 
Rome and all the Italian ftates had rcafon to execrate ; and 
before his brother’s death, he had invaded certain diflrids 
of the holy fee, for which he now' lay under a fentencc oi 
excommunication. He prevailed, therefore, on the aich- 
bifhop of Cologne and other nobles, to oppofe the eledion 
of Philip, and to raife againft him a competitor. They af-* 
fembled, and chofe Otho, of the houfe of Saxony, fecond 
fon of Henry the Lion, and nephew to the king of England. 
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Thus was laid the foundation of an inveterate conteft. On 
the fide of Philip was by far the major part of the German 
hates, and in Italy the Ghibelin fadion, and the interefi 
of the French court. Otho was fupported, in Germany, 
chiefly by the ecclefiaftical princes, by the pontiff and the 
Guells, and by the gold of England, which Richard had 
largely diftributed n . — I have mentioned the Guelfs and 
Ghibelins, two powerful fadions in Italy, the former on 
the fide of liberty, and the latter on that of the imperial 
power, and which, for many years, will be feeii to wave 
the banner of difcord, and to perpetuate the horrors of war. 

Thus paHed the firft years of Innocent, and they have 
difplayed, I truft, his charader. Wc fhall fee it unfold 
more and more. He had alfo an eye to Paleftine, for the 
concerns of Europe could not engrofs his thoughts; and his 
agents, in the different kingdoms, werebufily employed in 
forwarding the holy work. In France, his legate had been 
fuccefsful; and what other bufinefs here roufed his zeal, 
Ihall be related. 

The kings, as the truce expired, had again held a con¬ 
ference, in which the treaty of marriage with Blanche of 
Caftille had been finally fettled, and the preliminaries of a 
peace propofed. To negotiate with Alphonfo, and to con- 
dud the princefs into France, no one was judged fo proper 
as the yet adive Eleanor. She departed, while winter was 
moft inclement; vifited the Spanifh court; and before 
eaflcr was returned to Bourdeaux with her grand-daughter. 

b 

• But the journey had fatigued her; wherefore, leaving her 
charge in the hands of the archbilhop, fixe proceeded her- 
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felf to Fontevraud, to which holy repofitory had lately been 
configned, the remains alio other daughter Jane, countcfs 
ofTouloufe, dowager queen of Sicily. — Peace was now 
concluded, on the fame terms, as that with Richard, fbme 
years before, only that a new line of leparation was drawn 
between Normandy and France. The other articles are of 
little moment.—Then arrived the prineefs at her uncle’s 
court, and a more foiemn meeting was appointed, loon 
after midfummer, whereat Philip furrendered to the En- 
glilh monarch the city of Evreux, which he had lately taken, 
and its earldom, and all the caftles, and towns, and terri¬ 
tory, which his arms had conquered. John bent his knees, 
and did homage for them; and inftantly, as it had been 
previoully agreed, gave back the whole, as the marriage 
portion with his niece, adding to it the fum of thirty thou- 
fand marks in filver 0 .—Seldom had fo lavifh and improvi¬ 
dent a contract been made; for France thus became poffelTed 
of many valuable and ltrong fortreffes in the neighbouring 
provinces; while the lady had herfelf parents, better able 
than John, to endow their daughter. 

But ho was not fo generous to his nephew Olho, now con¬ 
tending for the German empire, whom not to aid by men 
or money he, on this occafion, folemnly promif?d. Even 
when he lent to demand the fiefs which Richard had given 
to him, and the legacy mentioned in his will, the bale 
prince pretended that, by virtue ol the oath he had made 
to Philip, he muft reful'e to comply. — The caufe of Arthur 
was, at the fame time, facrificed by the French king, in¬ 
tent only on his own aggrandifement. To John returned 
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the provinces, which had itrft declared for the duke, while 
he remained in poffeffion only of Bretagne; for which he 
did homage to his uncle, as duke of Normandy, who con¬ 
sented that the youth fhould continue, under the tutelage 
of Philip p. 

John had been, many years, married to Avifa, heirefs of 
the houfe of Glouceller, and a difpenfation from Rome, 
which was thought neceffary, had Sanctioned the union. 
From what motives, is not faid, he now found bifhops who 
would diffolve this marriage, on pretence of confanguinity, 
which the original difpenfation had relaxed. Thus free, he 
difpatched a brilliant embaffy into Portugal, to demand the 
daughter of that crown, of whole accomplishments fame fpoke 
loudly. The embaffy departed; and the king, to wear away 
the dreary interval, at the head of a powerful army, 
marched through the provinces, into Aquitaine. Every 
where they received him as their lord. But at Angouleme 
his heart was taken. The earl of that name had a daughter, 
Ifabella, long affianced' to the count of la Marche. This 
was an obftacle ; but John declared his love ; the father 
confented; and Ifabella* feduced from the caftle of her fu¬ 
ture hufband, who, reSpeCting her tender years, had not 
married her, was prefented with the crown of England. 
The nuptials were celebrated at Angouleme, the archbifhop 
of Bourdeaux officiating, who had been the principal agent 
in the divorce 9. How the embaffy was managed, we are 
not told.—Hence the army, with their king, proceeded 
Southward. He received the homage of the earl of Touloufe 
for the dower, which had been given with his late wife, 
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Jane of Sicily, to remain for ever in his family, under the 
condition of ferving the king with five hundred knights, in 
his wars in Aquitaine. He then turned towards the north, 
taking hoftages from the lately revolted provinces, and ar¬ 
rived at Rouen, in all the fplendour of triumph. Nor did 
he remain here. England fhould witnefs his glory and the 
beauty of his queen. With her, therefore, he failed, in the 
ihonth of O&ober; and foon after their landing, they 
were together crowned at Weftminfter, by the hands of the 
primate r . 

France, for many months, had been in a flate of per¬ 
plexity. It will be recolle&ed, that Philip, after the death 
of his firfl queen, had married Ingeburga, princefs of Den¬ 
mark, with whom he never cohabited, and from whom, 
prevailing on the bifhops of his realm, he had obtained a 
divorce. She was faid to be fourth coufin to the deceafed 
Ifabella. The king of Denmark carried his complaints to 
Rome; and Celeftine then pope, roufed, with fome diffi¬ 
culty, to efpoufe the caufe of the injured princefs, finally 
annulled the fentence of divorce. But Ingeburga, mean 
while, was confined in a convent, without the limits of 
France, at a diftance from every friend, and unprote&ed; 
and Philip had the audacity to take another lady to his arms, 
Agnes of the houfe of Morania. At this time. Innocent 
came to the papal chair. Alive as he w^as to e very impref- 
fion, he ardently efpoufed the caufe of Ingebuiga, and be¬ 
came her champion. But it was not with the ufual arms of 
chivalry that he fought. He admonifiied the king to re¬ 
move the adult refs, and to take the queen into favour, bav¬ 
ins 
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jiQOK v . jng fi r ft examined the documents, which were faid to efta- 
blifh the confanguimty of the queen, Philip difrcgarded 
the paternal admonition ; on which the legate was com¬ 
manded to lay the kingdom of France under an inter- 
did. At once, all religious fervice ceafcd; the churches 
were fliut; and the dead lay unburied on the ground. The 
king remonftrated, appealed, feized tbe livings of the cler¬ 
gy, and with a .high hand, forbad all obedience to the 
fentence. But neither money, nor menaces, nor 
promifes prevailed: the fentence was obeyed; and 

Innocent triumphed in his fuperior power. “ Your majefty 
“ mult fubmit; ” exclaimed the prelates and nobles, whofe 
advice he had afked. He did fubmit; and the interdid was 
fufpended, at the end of eight months, on condition that 
the king made fatisfadion to the ecclefiaftics he had injured; 
that thofe who had difobeyed the fentence fhould prefent 
themfelves before his holinefs; that Agnes be difmifled; 
that Ingeburga be treated as queen, whofe caufe fhould be 
again examined, by the' decifion of which he fhould abide. 

A council met at Soiffons. On one fide was Philip, with 
the prelates and nobles of the land: on the other, Inge¬ 
burga with fome bifhops, and a retinue of friends, whom 
her brother had fent from Denmark. The cardinal legate 
prefided. Canonifls from both courts were appointed to 
manage the debate; and a numerous audience flood in 
filent expedation. Ingeburga was uncommonly bcautifnl, 
and the hard treatment, fhe had experienced, was known. 
Philip rofe, “ I demand to be feparated from that lady,” 
faid he, “ to whom I am related within the prohibited 
“ degree.” — The Danifh miniflers replied, detailing the 
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particulars of the marriage treaty, and the folemn promift..*> 
which had been made ; and then (hewing, that the allega¬ 
tion of kindred was moft unfounded. But they law in the 
legate’s countenance, a predetermined partiality to the king. 
“ We appeal from that jtidge,” they laid, “ to the pope.” 
Ingeburga repeated the fame words; and thus the fcllion 
ended. 

Three days after, came another legate, a man of' un- 
fhaken probity, and who refufed the prefen ts which Philip 
offered. The nieeting’wvas refumed: but the Danes, in 
confequcnce of their appeal, were gone; and* Ingeburga 
was without an advocate. The king’s council pleaded, and 
after many words, fitting down, called for a reply. No 
one rofe. The queen’s charms could give eloquence to no 
tongue. An ecclefiaftic, at length, whom no one knew, 
meanly habited, and of an humble afpe<5t, raifed his voice 
in the croud, and begged permiflion to be heared. It was 
granted. With a flow of oratory he fpoke ; unfolded the 
intricacies, in which the queftion had been involved; re¬ 
pelled objedions; demonftrated what the law was; and 
while admiration had feized the afudience, he carried con¬ 
viction to the breafts of the judges. They retired to pre¬ 
pare the fentcnce.—It was now fignified to the king, that 
judgment would be pronounced againfi him. He, there¬ 
fore, departed in hafle, taking Ingeburga with him, and 
ordering the legates to be told, that he was fatisfied, and 
fhould acknowledge .her for his queen. Nothing more was 
done. But he confined this queen in the royal caflle ol 
Etampcs, where {he was treated with refpetfi, though fc- 
chjded, not from his fociety only, but from all free intcr- 
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courfe with the world. Innocent often wrote to her, and 
unceafingly urged the king to be kind to her, and to remem¬ 
ber {he was queen of France*. 

In this fame year died Agnes, whom Philip had difmiffed, 
leaving two children, who were afterwards ligitimated. 
What was the real caufe of his diflike to Ingeburga is only 
related on furmife: but the means which were ufed in her 
favour, could not poflBbly give life to any fentiment of 
affe&ion. The reader may be pleafed to hear that, twelve 
years after, they were reconciled.—-I made no remarks on 
the unchiiftian practice of punifhing kingdoms, in the man¬ 
ner France was, for the tranfgreffions of their princes ; nor 
on the deference {hewn to the ecclefiallical fentencc ; nor 
on the boundlefs fway of power, which Innocent poffeffed, 
over the greateft princes of the earth. 

After the ceremony of his coronation, John had fent an 
embaffy Into Scotland, hoping that William, whofe refent- 
ment he feared, might be induced to vifit him. It had 
been expelled, he would have invaded the northern pro¬ 
vinces; but in a night he {pent before the Ihrine of Saint 
Margaret, he -felt himfelf admonifhed not to hazard the 
expedition ; and he had difbanded his army. Pleafed with 
this attention of an embaffy, he now dS&plied with John’s 
requeft, and met him at Lincoln, to which place the king 
had come to receive his royal gueft. A more auguft affem- 
bly had feldom been feeit. — There was a popular belief, 
that great calamities would fail on tl\e king, who Ihould 
enter the walls of Lincoln. Stephen had defpifed the fuper- 
ftitious notion, and his reign was miferable; and Henry, 
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his fucceffor, more prudent and fagacious, being at Lin- book v . 
coin, was not willing to rifle the dangerous trial. But his «=■■■»• 
fon, on this occahon, againft the advice of many, boldly 
paflfed the ominous gate, and offered a golden chalice on 
the new altar of St. John*—The kings then afeended Bore 
Hill, which was foon covered by fpedators innumerable. 

They converfed; while the prelates and nobles flood round; 
and William, kneeling down, pronounced the ufual oath 
of allegiance, whereby he renewed his vaflalage, fwearing 
on the crofs of Hubert of Canterbury, to bear true fealty 
to his liege lord, and to maintain the peace of both king¬ 
doms, Javing his own right. Three archbifhops, thirteen 
bifhops, and twenty-nine noblemen of both realms, wbofe 
names are recorded, befides many others, and the croud of 
fpedators, witneffed the extraordinary ad. The royal vaflal 
then riling from the ground, petitioned, that the counties 
of Northumberland, Cumberland, and Weftmoreland, be 
reflored to him, as his juft inheritance. A debate enfued ; 
but nothing was determined; and the king requefted, he 
might be allowed fomc months to deliberate. Early, on the 
following morning, William departed with the fame noble 
efcort, which had attended him through England *. — For 
what lands he did this homage, unlefs for his own kingdom 
of Scotland, cannot be fhewn ; for he poffeffed not, at that 
time, a foot of earth in this country. But why, thus vo¬ 
luntarily, he again fubjeded himfelf to a vaffalagc, from 
which, by an authentic charter, he had been releafed b\ 
the late king, is not eafily underftood. It muft have been * 
from the hope, that the ad of fubmiffion would move the 
king to comply more readily with his requeft. 

1 Hoveden. Annal. dc Margan. Chron. Walt. Homing. 
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h ook v . The king of Scotland was departed, when meflengers ar- 
1201. rived, announcing the approach of the citizens of London, 
with the body of Hugh, bilhop of Lincoln. He lias been, 
more than once, mentioned, and due praife has been given 
lo his virtues and to his exemplary condudh Returning 
from the Chartreufe of Grenoble 11 , whither he had been 
to vifit his brethren, (for he was of the Carthufian order), 
he fell lick in London, and died. John went to fee him in 
his illnefs, and he confirmed his will, which was then ne- 
ceffary to give it validity. Hugh had requeued to be buried 
in the new church at Lincoln, which himfelf had built ; 
and from a refped to his high chara&cr, the citizens of 
Loudon would attend him to his grave. As the proceffion 
came near to the city, the king and all his nobles went out 
to meet, it. The bearers halted ; when John, affifted by his 
attendants, took the bier on his Ihoulders, and bore it for¬ 
wards. They were relieved by other noblemen, who pro¬ 
ceeded to the porch of the great church. Here were the 
prelates, in their hallowed robes, who received the precious 
burthen, and conveyed it to the middle of the choir. On 
the next day the ceremony, of interment was performed v .— 
The reader will not be furprifed to hear, that miracles, 
round the fhrine of the worthy biftiop,^were laid to be 
performed, as numerous as the credulity* of the age was 
great. 

From Guildford, where the monarch fpent the chriftmas, 
we now follow him, in a progrefs through the kingdom; 

. and ll’abella was the attendant of his journey. They were 
again at Lincoln; crofled the Humber into Yorkshire; were 
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at Beverley, at Scarborough, and proceeding northward, 
vifited the extreme boundaries of the realm. It was in the 
mofl inclement months of winter. But not for pleafui e, or 
to fhew his fair partner only, did he travel. Opprefiion 
marked his flcps: expenfive entertainments drained the 
purfes of the people; and he everywhere exaded large funis, 
on pretence of trefpaffes in his forefts. Before this, he had 
demanded an aid of three (hillings, on every hide of land. 
At York, through which he returned, his brother the l'on 
of Rofamond, met him, and a reconciliation took place. 
The high-minded prelate had not allowed the above aid to 
be levied within his liberties; he had given many other 
caufes of offence; and as to his general condud, it had con- 
linued to be infolent to his inferiors, hoftile to the higher 
clergy, and indecorous to himfelf. But it was not, without 
a heavy amerciament, that he gained his brother’s favour.— 
Rafter now approached, when the royal travellers haftened 
back to the louth, and again were crowned at Canterbury. 
Hubert, as ufual, performed the ceremony; and at his own 
cofts entertained munificently the whole court, and the nu¬ 
merous attendants w . 

The cloud, which we faw at a diftance, now began to 
gather more vifibl^S News had come, that the barons of 
Poitou were in arms; and on this John commanded, that 
the earls, and barons, and military tenants of his realm, 
fhould be ready with their arms and horl'cs, in whitfun- 
week, at Portfmoutb, to fail to the continent. The late 
arbitrary, . though, perhaps, warrantable, impofition of 
three (hillings, and the moie recent oppreffions in the 
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book v. north, joined to the prodigality and ungracious demeanour 
hoi. of their prince, had Hill more loured the fullcn humour, 
with which, at his acceffion, the nobles received him. The 
fummons of attending their lord to France was, they knew, 
no breach of privilege; but it did not pleafe them, and they 
affembled at Leicefler. On this they debated, and came to 
an unanimous refolution, which they fignified to the king: 
“ That they would not fail with him, unlefs he refiored to 
“ them their rights.” — What thefe were, remained Rill 
unexplained. But fo unfettled was the concert, they had 
formed, that John could break it by a menace. He ordered 
thefe refractory vaflais to furrender their caftles: to lave 
which they gave their children into his hands, as hoRages 
for their future fidelity; and, on the appointed day, were 
ready at Portfmouth. From this place, many were per¬ 
mitted to return home, on paying a feutage, the money 
they would have expended in the fervice; and the refi 
embarking with the king and Ifabella, failed to Normandy*. 

Near Andeli, the French king received them ; and they 
waited on him at Paris, where every attention was exhibited, 
Philip relinquilhing his own palace for their more commo¬ 
dious accommodation. And here alfo the articles of the 
lafl peace were confirmed anew, under a more folemn 
guarantee of the barons of both nations. — Berengaria, the 
young dowager queen, has been long out of fight. Now 
ihe came to the king at Chinon, to which place he went on 
leaving Paris, where the obje<R of her vifit, viz. the fettlement 
of her dower, was honourably compleated. It does not 
appear, that Che was ever in England, of which ihe had 
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been, fome years, queen. Bayeux, with its dependences, 
and two caftlcs in Anjou, and a thoufand marks, to be paid 
half-yearly, were fettled on her y. 

The difturbanccs in Poitou and Aquitaine continued ; at 
the head of which was Hifgh de la Marche, the baron, from 
whofe arms John had ravilhed his queen, the beautiful 
Ifabella. To chaftife the rebels, the king advanced with his 
army; but he did not mean to engage in the toil of fighting 
battles and of florming forts. He had hired, and brought 
with him from England and other countries, champions, 
men expert-in the ufe of arms; and as he entered Poitou, 
he halted, and forming his court, fent challenges to the 
principal rebels, firft charging them with the crime of trea- 
fon to himfelf and to the late king. The mode of warring 
was unprecedented, and in the true fpirit of chivalry. But 
the barons, apprifed of the infidious purpofe, refufed to 
appear, alledging that they were ready, indeed, to vindi¬ 
cate tin ir honour; but that they fhould not contend with 
any but their peers. Thus illuded, the weak prince re¬ 
turned into Normandy, leaving Robert de Turnham behind 
him, to oppofe the malcontents.* Their difaffedion gained 
ftrength an 1 numbers from the infolent meafure, and its 
pufillanimous profecution z . 

Another legate came into France, deputed from his holi- 
nefs, to raife further fupplies for the holy land. The kings 
readily promifed a fortieth part of their annual revenue ; 
and John ordered his chief jufliciary Fitzpetcr, now earl o( 
Effex, to levy a fimilar contingent on his Englifh fubjecK 
It had been done in France. The inflru&ions addreffrd bv 
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the jufticiary to the fheriffs and bailiffs, of the different 
towns and counties, are conveyed in the moft artful terms. 
He fufpeded, it is evident, that a precept would ftot have 
been complied with. “ At the earned requeft of a cardinal 
“ from thepontiff,”he fays, “ and with the advice of his 
** nobles in France, bur king has granted a fortieth part of 
“ the value of all his revenues, for the ufe of the holy land. 
“ His fubje&s there have voluntarily done the fame ; and 
** at their prater it is, that he has written to his nobles 
“ here,* begging and exhorting them, with a pure heart, 
“ and from a native of benevolence, to aceomplifh the 
fame good work. It is not to be granted, nor is it afked 
“ on ahy pretence of right, or cuftom, or compulfion, or 
“ Of any authority whatever from the court of Rome.” The 
mode of levying the fubfidy is then diftin&ly appointed; 
after which the particular fums were to beregiftered with 
the names'-of the perfons, and their refpeCHve potfeflions, 
rated according tb their annual value. They who paid this 
tax, and confequently every other, were earls, barons, 
military tenants or "knights, and free tenants, otherwife 
called focmen; fuch of the clergy alfo, who poffefled lay- 
fees. The jufticiary finally orders, that the names of thofe 
fhall be reglftered, and fent up to him, who may rCfufe to 
comply with the king’s petition 3 . — The inftrument is 
curious, and clofes the hiftory of the minute and accurate 
Roger Hoveden. With .reluctance I quit his honeft page. 

The late peace had feenied to prpmife fome years of 
tranquillity to both countries : but powers fo conftituted, 
as thofe of France and England were, could not poflibly be 
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friends. Philip was ambitious, and his rival was a weak 
prince. The latter, befides, had now loft his confederates, 
particularly the earl of Flanders, who had taken the crofs, 
and was departing, with many others, to Paleftiue. The 
barons of Aquitaine were*in arms, and they called on their 
fuzerain lord, the French monarch, to aid them againft 
the oppreflion of their immediate fovereign. And the 
claims of duke Arthur might, at all times, be made a fource 
of plaufible contention. On the mind of a politic prince, 
againft thefe motives, the obligations of a treaty would 
weigh as nothing. Philip, relblved not to let pais the fa¬ 
vourable occafion, in an interview with the Englifh king, 
made on him the mofl exorbitant and unprovoked demands. 
In a moment, peace was at an end, and the French forces 
entered Normandy. Caftles, as ufual, were taken ; while 
John made fome refiftance ; but Gournai, a place of great 
ftrength, finally fell. Here the young duke joined his pro- 
tetftor, and receiving from him the honour of knighthood, 
he was girded with the l'oldier’s fword. At the fame time, 
Philip promifed him his daughter in marriage, Mary, an 
infant by Agnes de Meranie; and inverting him in the 
dutchy of Bretagne, which he held under his uncle, as alfo 
in the earldoms of Poitou and Anjou, the youth did homage 
for them in the hands of Philip. “ Here*,” then faid the 
king, “ are two hundred knights; march with them, and 
“ take pofleffion of the provinces which are your’sV* I* 
tyas now the middle of lummer. 

The military bandinllantly entered Poitou, where hear- • 
ing that the caftle of Mirabeau was an object deferviug of 
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book v. their firft attention, it was refolved to befiege it. Queen 
I2U2. Eleanor was there. Fontevraud, with its pious reclufes, 
and the gloomy monuments of her deceafed hufband and 
children, had not detained her long. Mirabeau foon fur- 
rendered ; but Eleanor had retired, with fome chofen £ 61 - 
diers, to a tower which would not be fo eafily taken. Her 
unfriendly behaviour to Conffance, the mother of Arthur, 
and the violence with which £be had efpoufed, on a late 
occafion, her fon’s fucceffion to the throne, juftified this 
hoftile attack. Arthur drew his men round the tower; 
and while he prepared to affault it, he was joined by the 
earl of la Marche, with a powerful reinforcement. Still 
refiftance was made, and Eleanor had the addrefs to dis¬ 
patch a raeffenger into Normandy, to inform John of her 
perilous fituation. At the head of an army, he flew to her 
relief, and was within fight of Mirabeau, before the enemy 
had been apprifed of his march. A battle enfued, fiercely 
fought on both fides, in which Arthur bravely flelht his 
maiden fword; but the fortune of the king prevailed. The 
duke was captured, and the earl of la Marche, and the 
Englilh hiftorians fay, the .whole force of the enemy. They 
were lent into different prifons, in Normandy and England; 
and the cafile of Falaife received the expiring hope of 
Bretagne c . 

The unexpeded fuccefs filled the Englilh monarch with 
delight, as it did Philip with confufion. The latter retired 
to Paris ; and John, after fome days, repaired to Falaife. 

. He ordered his nephew to be brought to him. With gen- 
tlenefs he (poke to him, exhorting him to renounce the 
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friendfhip of Philip* and to prefer an intereft, at once more 
honourable and more natural; “ For I am your uncle,** 
continued he, “ and your liege fovereign. Be faithful only 
** to me, and I will heap honours on your head.**—The ill 
advifed youth fternly replied : “ Give me back the crown 
“ of England, and all the lands, which my uncle Richard 
“ held, on the day he died. They are my juft inheritance; 
“ and till they be reftored, I fwear, you fhall never long 
“ live in peace.*’—Troubled and provoked by the haughty 
anfwer, the king commanded his nephew to be taken to 
Rouen, and to be more ftri&ly guarded. He was never 
more heared of d . 

The fecrefy which veiled this murderous deed, while it 
added to its atrocity, gave rife to conje&ures and reports, 
which, as the imagination formed them, were peculiarly af- 
fe&ing and lamentable. Tale grew out of tale, and the 
more accumulated it was, the more it was -credited. The 
uncle, men faid, was the murderer of his nephew. They 
talked of a dark night; of a boat rowing to the foot of the 
tower, where Arthur lay; of Ihrieks heared; andoffifher- 
raen, who had found the bloody corpfe. A general horror 
feized the minds of all. But the Bretons were moft affetfted. 
They had loft their darling prince, whofc name, with a fu- 
perftitious veneration, they had learned to chcrilh ; Con- 
ftance, his mother, was lately dead; and Eleanor his lifter, 
called the damfcl of Bretagne, was in the hands of her murder¬ 
ous uncle. The nobles affembled at Vannes, and Guy de 
Thouars, laft hufband of the deceafed dutchefs, appeared 
at their head. He held in his arms Alice, a little infant, 
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book v. whom Conftance had borne to him. The tale of the late 
, 20 ;i- affaflinalion was now told, we may prefume, and probably 
with the following circumftances, which are ftill related in 
the country. John, they faid, to fcreen the deed he 
meditated, taking his nephew from the dungeon in Rouen, 
proceeded with him towards Cherbourg, viewing the coaft, 
as he palTed along. Late, one evening, followed by a few 
attendants, whom he had commanded not to approach, 
they came to a high cliff, which overhung the fea. The 
king looked down the precipice ; drew his fword; and rid¬ 
ing furioufly again!! the prince, ftabbed him. Arthur ciied 
for mercy, and falling to the ground, the murderer dragged 
him to the brink, and hurled him, yet breathing, into the 
waves below e . 

The Bretons Rood in need of no incentive to their juft 
indignation. They unanimoully fwore to revenge their 
prince's death; they chofe the infant Alice, for their 
fbvereign ; named Guy, her guardian, and the general of 
their confederacy; and’at once refolved to carry their 
complaints before Philip, their fuzerain lord, and to de¬ 
mand juftice. He liftened to their petition; and lum- 
tnoned John to a trial before his peers, as a vaftal of the 
French crown. The procefs was in the regular order of 
feudal juftice. But the ill-fated monarch did not appear; 
on which, with the concurrence of the barons, this fen- 
tence was pronounced on him: “ That John, duke of 
“ Nonnandy, unmindful of his oath to Philip his lord, 
“ had murdered his elder brother's fon, a homager to the 
“ crown of France, within the feignory of that realm; 

“ whereon 
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“ whereon he is judged a traitor, and as an enemy to the 
“ crown of France, to forfeit all his dominions which he 
“ held by homage, and that re-entry be made by force of 
44 arms f .” 

Philip, when the feafon would permit, entered Nor¬ 
mandy ; and the Bretons, co-operating with his defigns, 
laid w r afte the neighbouring country. But no refinance 
was made: the cattles opened their gates, and the towns 
every where received the vidors. John, in the mean 
while, fupinely indolent and immerfed in pleafure, was 
at Caen, not folicitous, by any defence, to remove the charge 
of murder from his name, nor heeding the progrefs of the 
enemy's arms. “ Let them proceed,” faid he littlefsly; 
“ in a fingle day, l will retake all their conquetts.” The 
Englifh barons, who were with him, having in vain urged 
him to adion, would no longer witnefs thefe difhonourable 
feenes. They obtained permiffion, and returned into 
England. He had now few foldiers left near his perfon ; 
but he came to Rouen, fmiling before the citizens, though 
every day brought the news of frefh difatters. “ The king,” 
the people faid, “ was infatuated by fome fpell or witch- 
“ craft.” Ifabella, only, never parted from his fide?. 
Thus patted the fummer months. 

But John, w r hon neither honour nor the prefervation of 
his Rates could animate, had implored, ingloiioufly, the 
aid of Rome. Innocent efpoufed his interett ; and by two 
envoys, whom he deputed to the French court, he com¬ 
manded Philip to co’nvene an attembiy of his vaffals, and to 
ceafe from hottilities. The duke of Burgundy and other 

nobles 
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book v . nobles refilled the incongruous mandate, advifing Philip 
wo 3 » not to liften to meafures, which came thus recommended, 
and that they would oppofe any violence, which fhould be 
offered to the independence of his crown. An anfwer, 
therefore, was returned, “ that the quarrels of princes re- 
“ garded not the fee of Rome, and that in the concerns of 
“ his vaffals, the king would attend to no orders from that 
“ fource.”—The pontiff, in his reply, infills, that it is an 
effential duty of his office, to interfere in all matters, 
which may affed the fpiritual interefl of the faithful, and 
that fuch are wars, and hoftile invafions ; that he affumes 
no undue rights, nor pretends to infringe the fecular jurif- 
didion ; but that he is the arbiter of peace and war. He 
wrote to the French bifhops, enforcing the fame maxims: 
“ We pretend not,” fays he, “ to trouble or to weaken 
“ the power of the monarch; nor fhould he oppofe our 
“ jurifdidion. We do not call in queftion the feudal rights, 
“ which belong to his crown : but we pronounce on what 
“ is JinJuU the corredioh of which, over all deferiptions of 
‘ * men, appertains to the holy fee.” The bifhops fupport- 
ed their king, appealed to Rome, and the controverfy was 
fufpended h .—Under this broad pretext of impeding or 
chafiifing fin, an ecclefiaflical tribunal was ereded, which 
drew to itfelf the cognizance of almoll every proceis, and 
abforbed the neareft interefts of Rates. 

Philip had projeded the attack of Chateau Gaillard, the 
railing of which by the hand of Richard I mentioned, and 
now, to convince the pontiff and the nation, that he would 
not be controuled in his purpofes, even when the alterca¬ 
tion 
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tion was warmeft, he drew together his army and machines 
of war, and fat down before the proud fortrefs. Roger de 
Lacy commanded in it. The hiflorians of the age have 
detailed the particulars of this memorable fiege, which lafted 
for the long fpace of feven months. Wonderful exertions 
were made on both fides; but only one attempt was hazarded 
by John, to relieve the brave garrifon. This failed of fuccefs, 
though conduced by the earl of Pembroke, a man of vigour 
and great capacity. The king then hafiened to the fliorc, 
and failed to England, leaving this bulwark of his Norman 
territories a prey to the determined efforts of his rival’. 
Nor was it to retrieve his fame, that he appeared amongfl 
his Englifh fubjedis. He accufed the barons of having 
deferted his pcrfon, whereby the enemy had been em¬ 
powered to invade his dominions with fuccefs ; and under 
this plea, he feized the feventh part of all their moveables. 
To the clergy alfo he extended the fame impofition, though 
they had given occafion to no fuch complaint. And the 
primate, and Effex the jufticiary, were the inftrumcnts of 
thefe extortions*. 

I have faitl, that another crufade'had been formed, under 
the animating influence of Innocent; and as thofe engaged 
in it were principally the French and Flemiffh noblemen, 
who had efpoufed the Englifh interefl, the circumftance, 
whilft it was mofl unfavourable to John, enabled Philip to 
purfue his defigns more confidently. The place of general 
rendezvous was Venice, to which, in the year 1202, a great 
army had reforted. They were commanded by Boniface, 
marquis of Montferrat, under whom were the earl of Flan¬ 
ders 
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book v . clers and many puiflant barons. The earl of Flanders was 
* = 34- Baldwin, the ninth of the name. But, inflead of pro¬ 

ceeding to the refcuc of Palelline, they joined the Vene¬ 
tians, and failed to Zara, a town in Dalmatia, which the 
king of Hungary had lately taken from the republic. The 
pontiff oppofed this expedition, as contrary to the vow of 
the crufaders, and threatened excommunication. His 
threats were difregarded, and Zara furrendered. Here the 
army wintered, and here the generals received a deputation 
from young Alexius, fon to Ifaac Angelo, empc iorof Con- 
ftantinople, whom his brother, named a 1 .fo Alexius, had, 
a few years before, dethroned and im,«- Would 

they reftore the emperor to his throne, the pi nice offered 
to re-eftablifh, over the eaftern chuich, the jurilditftion of 
the Roman fee, to pay to the crufaders two hundred thou- 
fand marks, and to fupply their armies with provisions, and 
moreover to aid them in their conqueft oi Paleftinc. The 
treaty, after fome oppofition, was accepted. But here 
again, notwithftanding the firfl article. Innocent, interfered, 
from an apprehenfion that, by the power and treachery of 
the Greeks, the army would be diffipated, and the primary 
objeft of their expedition be loft. Still the flattering prof- 
ped prevailed, and the allurements of the treaty; and by 
this time, the prince himfelf had joined the army. They 
failed from Zara, and within two months, on the twenty- 
third of June, appeared within fight of Conftantinople. 

Alexius, feeing the armament approach, fent a nobleman 
to demand, what was the motive of their coming? If they 
wanted money or provifions, they fhould have both, pro¬ 
vided they quitted his dominions; it would be at the peril 

of 
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of their lives, if they remained, or attempted any violence. 
—“ Tell your mafter,” replied Conon de Bethune, in the 
name of the army, “ that we are not in his territories; but 
“ in thofe of his nephew, who there fits before you. If 
“ he is difpofed to reftore the empire to him, we will 
“ entreat the prince to pardon the tyrant, and to permit 
“ him to live in fplendour. But come no more here, un- 
“ lefs to fulfill this condition.” — Advancing then nearer 
to the city, they {hewed the prince to the people; but 
receiving no anfwer, inftantly they landed, attacked the 
walls, and -arried them by fiorm. Alexius fled: but the 
Greeks drew their dethroned emperor from prifon, and 
feating him in his palace, announced the event to the 
\idors. They demanded the ratification of the treaty, 
which had been made with his fon;. and this being com¬ 
plied with, the whole army entered Conftantinople in tri¬ 
umph, conducing with them the prince who, a few days 
after, on the firfi of Auguft, was alfo crowned emperor, 
in the chinch of St. Sophia. —r Their next meafure was to 
pacify the pontiff. The chiefs wrote to him, pointing to 
the hand of providence which h^d led them, they faid, on 
then journey, the happv confequence of which would be 
the reunion of the churches. Of’ this alfo young Alexius 
allured his holinefs. T!w mfvver of Innocent is wary and 
urcumfped, intimating, that he was not to be deceived by 
profefiions, and that the event fhould prove the fincerity 
of Alexius, and juflify the irregular condud of the cru- 
faders. 

The face of things foon changed. Alexius, in poffdfion 
of the throne, deemed himfelf fccurc, and began !o treat 
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v. his protedlors with lets refped, and to difcontinue the 
contributions of money and provifions. They were not 
men to be infulted. The Greeks alfo, whom the con dud 
of their young emperor, in calling in the Latins, had juftly 
irritated, meditated his downfall. Hoftilities opened. 
Another Alexius was proclaimed emperor by the people, 
and the reigning prince being feized,. was maffacred. Ifaac 
did not long furvive his fon.—The Latin.barons then affem- 
bled, and the delegates from Rome having pronounced, 
that it was lawful to wage war againft a murderer, they 
unanintoufly refolved, for the honour of God and the proi- 
perity of the church, boldly to attempt the conqueft of the 
imperial throne of Byzantium; and they fettled a treaty of 
partition, fhould their arms prove fuccefsful. 

It was the month of March, in this year, when they again 
befieged the.,city. The ufurper, with a large army, was 
within the walls; but he ignominioufly retired, and Con- 
ftantinople, within a few days, furrendered at difcretlon. 
Horrible was the fcene ‘which enfued; while the vidors, 
with the facred crofs on their ihoulders, committed every 
excefs, which cruelty, avarice, luft could inftigate. Even 
their religious notions gave an ardour to their rapacity. 
In the churches and monafteries of Conftantinople, had 
been depofited a great colledion of relics, drawn from the 
eaftern countries. On thefe the fuperflitious Latins feized 
with avidity, feme, indeed, to poffefs the rich coverings 
which contained them, and others, from a veneration to 
the things themfelves. And this holy pillage it was, which, 
at this time, filled the weft with an overflow of bodies, 
arms, heads, and other members, on which a mifguided 
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piety could fallen with enthufiafm, not fenfible how empty 
the devotion was, and how fpurious, in general, were the 
objects of their veneration. 

A paufe from devaftation, at length, enfued; when 
twelve ele&ors were appointed, who chofe Baldwin, earl of 
Flanders, emperor; and, on the feventeenth of May, he 
was folemnly crowned. Agreeably to their convention, a 
divifion was then made of the territory, and the Venetians, 
and the marquis of Montferrat, and other chiefs, were in- 
veiled with great poffeffions. Thus began the empire of the 
Latins at Conftantinople, which lafted for more than fifty 
years. — Nor was it any longer difficult to prevail on Inno¬ 
cent, to approve this glorious achievement. The revolu¬ 
tion was unexpe&ed, and he refolved to ftrengthen it by 
his utmoft exertions. From Paleftine now, and from every 
quarter of Europe, crowds haftened to Conftantinople, to 
partake of the fpoil, to Join the victorious Francs, and to 
witnefs the fall of a proud and a perfidious nation'. 

The fiege of Chateau Gaillard continued. But Philip, 
when he heared that the Engliih king had left Normandy, 
feat to its governors and the barons of the neighbouring 
provinces, requefting to be received as their fovereign, fince 
their immediate lord had deferted his ftation ; otherwise, 
they mujft expert to feel the utmoft vengeance of his arm. 
With great loyalty they receded the propofal ; but, hope* 
lefs of prefent fuccour,. they agreed to offer hoflages for a 
year’s truce, after which, fhould no aid come, they would 
receive Philip, they promifed, for their mafter, and refign 
their cafiles to him.—John was in England, and he had the 
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book v. audacity, meeting his. nobles at Oxford, to demand from 
1*04. them an aid of two marks and a half, on every knight’s fee. 
They granted it. The church alfo promifed their contribu¬ 
tions. 

But news now came, that the brave de Lacy, defending 
the laft Bone of his caftle, and in want of bread, had been 
taken prifoner, and that the fortrefs was in the hands of 
Philip. • Meffengers likewife, foon afterwards, arrived from 
the barons of Normandy, to implore affiflance, as the year 
advanced, and the French king with a mighty force was 
prepared to invade their poffeflions. “ They may ad as 
“ they like beft,” replied the monarch; “ from me no aid 
** will come/’—Philip entered Normandy. The caflle of 
Falaife firft furrendered, and then the towns of the lower 
province, while the Bretons co-opefated with the arms of 
France; and, in a few weeks, Rouen alfo capitulated, and 
Arques, and Verneuil. By midfummer, the whole pro¬ 
vince did homage to the French king, two hundred and 
ninety years, after it had been difmembered from the 
monarchy. Its fate was now fixed for ever.—In this unex¬ 
ampled tide of vidory, Philip did not relax. Maine fub- 
mittcd, and Touraine, and Poitou, and Anjou, a few 
cattles only excepted, and la Rochelle m .—Immerfedin plea- 
fure, and fatisfied, fays an hiflorian, with the poffeffion of 
his queen, John remained unmoved. He had colleded 
much treafure, and on this he relied for the recovery of 
his dominions, whenever it fhould be bis will to diftribute 
it. “ By God’s feet,” faid he laughing, “ fome Englifh 
“ fterlings fhall foon redrefs thefe evils n .”—Queen Eleanor, 

who 
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who long had witneffed the glory of the Englilh name, 
and to the Saltation of which (he had fo largely contributed, 
now faw its decline, and died in anguilh. She was in her 
eighty-fecond year. 

The lethargy, for a moment, feemed to diflipate. In the 
fpring of this year, John aflembled a great army, announc¬ 
ing his intention to land'in France ; and a fleet attended 
him at Portfmouth. But the primate and others, from 
what motives is not faid, oppofed the defign. Probably, 
they had been bribed by Philip, or a£ed even under a more 
bafe influence. The king therefore himfelf embarked with 
a fmall retinue; but, on the third day, he relanded on 
the fame Ihore, furious, as it feemed, from reflexion, and 
feigning difappointment. If his vaflals, he pretended, 
could thus defert him, when a caufe of fuch magnitude de¬ 
manded their fervice, they ihould feel, at leaft, that he 
was their fovereign : and on this pretence of difobedience 
to their lord, he exadled a heavy fine, from all orders in 
theftate 0 . To this meafure, it may be prefumed, his mi- 
niftershad advifed him. The nation could, as yet, fubmit. 
Had he prefented himfelf in force*on the Norman coaft, a 
powerful diverfion had been made in his favour by Guy de 
Touars, father to the infant duchefs of Bretagne, whom 
the conquefls of Philip juftly alarmed. He had fufficiently 
revenged, he thought, the murder of Arthur; but alone 
he could not oppofe the arms of France. Thus was Philip 
permitted, in unmdefted fecurity, to enjoy the happieft 
fruits of conqueft, in giving liability to his meafures, and 
bending, by gentle imprefiions, the ftubborn minds of his 
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Norman fubje&s, particularly, to a yoke which, they had 
long profeffed to hold in deteftation. 

But, in the fummer of this year, John really led an army 
to the continent, which he landed at la Rochelle* The 
barons of PoitoU were ready to join him; the country 
every where fubtnitted; and he advanced againft the capi¬ 
tal of Anjou. Angers was taken, and in it many prifoners. 
But when Philip approached, and a battle was expeded; 
to the furprife of all men, John confented to a ceffation of 
hoftilities. This was followed by a truce for two years; 
when the weak and mifguided monarch, leaving his enemy 
in poffeffiqn of the provinces he deferved to rule, returned, 
loaded with new infamy* to meet the curfes of 'an infulted 
nation p. ‘ . 

As no oppofitj^itad hitherto thwarted his molt oppref- 
five fchemes, he could proceed, he doubted not, to frefh 
extortions. At Oxford, where the nobles and prelates 
were aflembled, he demanded the thirteenth part of their 
chattels. They murmured* fays the hiftorian, but dared 
not refufe; and the tax was levied on laity and clergy. 
The fon of Rofamond only boldly withftood the meafure, 
and fecretly retiring from the country, denounced an ana¬ 
thema againft the king’s officers, who ffiould colled the 
plunder, as he called it, in the diocefe of York, or dare to 
lay hands on the poffeffions of the church, in any quarter 
of the realm He came no more to England. 

At this time, there was no primate. —- Hubert had died 
two years before, when fome young monks of the convent 
of Chriftchurch, fecretly ele&ed Reginald, their fubprior, 

and 
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and placing him on the archiepifcopal throne, in the fiiencfe 
of the night, exadted an oath, that he would reveal to no 
one what they had done, without their further permiffion. 
He fwore it, and inftantly, with a few companions, fet out 
for Rome, hoping that the? pontiff would ratify the choice, 
which had been made. But the vain man had hardly 
reached the continent, when he publicly announced his 
election, and ihewed the letters he bore with him to his 
holinefs. He continued his journey.—Informed of the dif- 
ingenuous condud, the young monks angrily joined their 
brethren; and they agreed to petition leave from the king 
to eled an archbifhop. The matt of their firft choice 
had violated the compad, by which his promotion held. 
John granted their requeft: but privately he fignified to 
the meffengers, that the bifhop of Norwich/Would be pecu¬ 
liarly pleafing to him; that he only had been admitted to 
the fecrets of his heart; and that his tranflation to the fee 
of Canterbury would be advantageous to the kingdom, as 
to himfelf. The monks complied; and the bifhop being 
chofen. Was folemnly proclaimed primate, in the prefence 
of the king. Who, at the fame time, inverted him with all 
the poffeffions and rights of the fee T . — Thus was opened a 
new fource of contention, the progrefs of which will fill 
with mifery the remaining years of John. 

Apprehenfive that Reginald, who was gone to Rome, 
might poffibly obtain the good-will of Jnnocent, the king 
thought it more expedient, to fend thither a deputation of 
monks, at the head of whom was Elias de Brantfield. Their 
expences were royally defrayed from the treafury; and the 
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book v. objedi of their million was, to procure from the pontiff, 
*207- the confirmation of the choice lately made by themfelves 
and the king. — But the Englifh prelates of the diocefe of 
Canterbury, who had not even been confulted on the oc- 
cafion, bore the negled impatiently. If hitherto they had 
not fingly chofen their primate, they had, at leaft, con¬ 
curred with the monks, and the privilege, they maintained, 
was their equal claim. To fupport this claim, and to com¬ 
plain of the late tranfadion, the bifhops alfo fent deputies 
to Rome. To the perfon of the new primate they had no 
objedion.—Innocent was thus acknowledged fupreme ar¬ 
biter in the conteft, and his decifion, it feemed, was called 
for. The parties appeared, in a public confiftory, before 
him; the agents of the bifhops, the friends to Reginald, 
and the deputation of monks, in the interefl of John. 

The caufe of the prelates was firft decided. It appeared, 
from ancient ufage and fpecial grants, that the right of 
ejedion belonged to the monks. The bifhops, indeed, 
only pretended that jointly with them, they had chofen the 
three laft primates. It had been fo; but the convent in¬ 
variably refilled their interference, nor had they been in¬ 
fluenced by their votes. The monks aflembled in chapter: 
the bifhops often at Weftminfler, and not on the fame day. 
Innocent therefore, to decide a controverfy, which had 
long been agitated, decreed that the monks, in future, 
fhould be the foie eledors. The arrangement was indecent, 
and adverfe to the genuine fpirit of the ecclefiaftical ef^a- 
blifhment; but a precedent, which cehturies had confirmed, 
merited, perhaps, fome attention. 


Now 
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Now pleaded the monks. The few who adhered to book v. 
Reginald, requefted the confirmation of their choice; and 
the king’s deputies prefented the bifhop of Norwich. Thus 
the latter reafoned. Reginald, they faid, was ciandeftinely 
eleded in the night, withbut the ufuai ceremonies, without 
the royal aflent, and not with the concurrence of the 
feniors of the convent. “ We petition, therefore,” they 
continued, “ that John of Norwich be confirmed our pri- 
“ mate, whofe election was canonically made, and in the 
“ prefence, and with the confent of our lord the king.”— 

** Your boafted ele&ion,” replied the folicitor for Reginald, 

“ muft be neceflarily void: becaufe whatever ours was, 

“ irregular even and unjuft, it fhould have been annulled, 

“ before you proceeded to a fecond choice. I petition, that 
“ Reginald be our primate.” — Much altercation enfued : 
it did not feem, that the parties could be induced to 
coalefce in one choice; and Innocent judged that both 
candidates had been uncanonically eleded. He took the 
advice of his cardinals, and pronounced fentence, whereby 
both ele&ions were voided, and both candidates forbidden 
to profecute any further claim to • the fee of Canterbury 
And the bribe which was offered to him, amounting, ii 
was faid, to eleven tfyoufand marks, he rejeded with indig¬ 
nation*.—That the pontiff, on this occafion, exceeded (he 
limits of his prerogative, as it was then admitted, and which 
the parties, by their application, themfelves acknowledged, 
will not be eafily fhq,wn. 

It was then fignified to the deputies, that they were at 
liberty to eled whom elfe they pleafed, provided he were 

* Mat. Par. an, 1207. Chron. Walt, Homing. 1 Cell. Inn. 11. 131. 
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book v . qualified, and a native of England. The latter condition 
1 2 u 7 - might furprife, but it was foon unriddled’; for the pontiff 
recommended to their choice Stephen Langton, a member 
of the facred college, whofe fcience, he faid, and virtues 
were confpicuous, and whofe promotion would be profitable 
to the king and the Englifh church.—The king, it appears, 
had promifed his deputies, to receive the primate they 
fhould eled;; but they, at the fame time, had fworn to 
eled no other, than the bifhop of Norwich. They replied, 
therefore, that, without the confent of their mafler and 
that of their community, no choice, they fhould make, 
would be deemed canonical, or agreeable to the laws and 
liberties of the king and kingdom. “ Your power,” an- 
fwered Innocent , warmly, “ is fufficiently ample; and as 
“ to the royal affent, learn, that here it has not been 
“ thought neceffary, when ele&ions are made in the pre- 
“ fence of the pontiff. I command you, under pain of 
“ excommunication, to chufe him for your primate, whom 
* 4 I named to you.” — The monks, intimidated by the 
menace, reludantly and with murmurs, affented. Only 
Elias de Brantfield would not comply; while the others, 
finging the *Te Deum , led Stephen to the altar : and on the 
feventeenth of June, he was confecrated by Innocent bim- 
felf at Viterbo, where he then refided". 

Stephen Langton, born in England, had ftudied at Paris, 
where his literary acquirements had raifed him to offices of 
high dignity. He was a canon of the cathedral church, and 
chancellor of the univerfity. There he remained many 
years. He alfo poffeffed a prebend in the church of York. 

But 

» Mat. Par. Geft. Inn. Annal. Waver. Chron. Walt. Heming. 
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But the fame of his learning and many virtues reaching the 
ears of Innocent, he called him to Rome, employed him in 
the concerns of the fee, and promoted him to the dignity of 
cardinal prieft, under the title of St. Chryfogonus. An 
ecclefiaftic, in the confidence of the ambitious Innocent, and 
by him forced on the fee of Canterbury, would be, it was 
with reafon apprehended, a dangerous agent of his court. 
We (hall fee what his condud was. 

But the pontiff, well aware that a prince of John’s temper 
would not be led without difficulty, wrote to him, in terms 
of much genllenefs, extolling the merits of Langton, whofe 
learning, he faid, and virtues would be beneficial to him ; 
and exhorting him to receive him kindly as his primate. 
Previoufly to this, he had fent him four golden rings, richly 
fet; and to enhance the value of the prefcnt, he explain¬ 
ed, by various conceits, the myfteries they fignified. John 
was pleal'ed.—Innocent alfo wrote to the monks of Canter¬ 
bury, commanding them to receive the archbilhop, and to 
obey him.—The charms of the'rings at once vanifhed, 
when the fecond letter came. Furious at the unexpeded 
news, he turned his rage again# the monks. They were 
all traitors, he laid: had firft chofen Reginald; then, to 
palliate their crime, had eleded the bifhop of Norwh h ; 
had taken money from his treafury; had gone to Rome to 
procure the confirmation of this meafure ; and to complete 
their infamy, had there chofen Stephen Langton, his de¬ 
clared enemy, and had obtained his confccration. He dif- 
patched two knights, with an armed band, to drive the 
monks from their convent. They marched to Canterbury, 
and entering the cloifters drew then fwords. “ In the 
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y. “ king’s name,” they exclaimed, “ we command you, as 
“ traitors, to quit the realm; or, in a moment, we will 
“ fenfire to tftefe walls, and burn you with your convent.” 
The menace fufficed. All the monks, whom ficknefs did 
not prevent, departed, and going into Flanders, they were 
received into the convents there. But their effects were 
feized and confifeated ; and the lands of the archbifhopric 
and of the monaftery lay without Cultured 

He then fent meffengers with letters to the pope. They 
contained, in reproachful and menacing language, that, 
having injurioufly fet afide the bifhop of Norwich, he had 
made primate one Stephen Langton, a man utterly un¬ 
known to him, and educated in the kingdom of France, 
amongft his enemies; and what was Bill more prejudicial to 
the liberties of his crown, he had not even alked his con- 
f'ent to the unprecedented meafure. It was truly wonder¬ 
ful, he Continued, that neither his holinefs, nor the court 
of Rome, fhould have refleded, how neceffary his friend- 
fhip had till now been to them, and that they drew more 
wealth from England, than from all other Rates on this fide 
the Alps. The liberties of his crown, he added, he would 
defend, if neceffary, with his life ; and that no confidera- 
tion fhould prevail on him, to relinquiih the eledion of the 
bifhop of Norwich. “ If this be refufed to me,” he con¬ 
cluded, “ no further journeys fhall be made to Rome, to 
“ the ferious detriment of my kingdom. And as the pre- 
“ lates, I have near me, are amply ftored with fcience, I 
“ will no more beg from ftrangers either advice or juftice 

’ The 
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The reply of Innocent to the meflengers, and by letter 
to the king, was temperate, firm, and in the genuine fpivit 
of the Homan fee. Having noticed the petulancy of his 
language, which he contrails with the moderation of his 
own addrefs, he proceeds to the objections made again!! 
the primate. He was educated in France, he allows, and 
what then? There he had gained renown and fcience. 
But he is a ftranger, it is pretended. Yet to this ftranger, 
he fays, the king had thrice written, lince his promotion 
to the facred college, and it had been his wifh to have 
drawn him near to his own perfon. By the tics of nature 
and duty he was attached to his king and country. As a 
man highly qualified to undertake the great charge, the 
monks had chofen him; and on that election he infills. But 
the royal confent, it is urged, had not been alked.—Here 
the pontiff informs us, what the hiflorian had not related, 
that two monks had been deputed from Rome to the king, 
to obtain his confent, and to requefl that, he would fend 
his agents who might witnefs the, tranfadion. The monks 
had been detained on the road ; but the letters they bore, 
had been delivered to the king’s meflengers. The electors 
alfo, he fays, had by letter implored his affent. “ And 
44 I,” continues Innocent, “ who poffefs fupreme jurifdio 
44 tion over the fee of Canterbury, and who know that, 
“ when eledions are made at Rome, it was never cuflomary 
44 to wait for the confent of kings, I implored your royal 
44 approbation. That I did, and to do more was not my 
44 duty. I then prbceeded, as the holy canons have dired- 
44 ed.” He exhorts him to acquiefce in the juft nicafurc, 
and not to involve himfelf in difficulties, which may prove 

inextricable; 
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book v. inextricable; nottoliften to the counfels of falfe friends. 

1207. “ Refiftance to God and the church,” he concludes, “ in 

** a caufe, for which the glorious martyr, Thomas, lately 
“ filed his blood, muft bring danger to you; particularly 
“ as your predeceffors, Henry-and your brother, abjured 
“ the pernicious practice, in the hands of the apoftolic 
*'* legates. If you fubmit, it fhali be my care, that the 
“ rights of your crown be not injured*.” 

Thus fpoke the imperial Innocent: but neither were 
his maxims new, nor his conduct unconfiitutionai. If he 
was not free to decide on the merits of the ele&ion, why 
were deputies fent to plead before him? In them, by the 
king himfeif, was allowed to refide the power of chufing a 
primate. They chofe Stephen Langton. His confecration 
only was precipitate ; before which the royal approbation 
ihould have been received, whatever might be the prero¬ 
gative of the Roman fee. That decency demanded. 

In co-operation with the pontiff, other means were ufed 
to footh or intimidate the king to fubmiffion. Nothing pre¬ 
vailed. The cardinals were, therefore, convened; after 
which, orders were fent to the biftiops of London, of Ely, 
and of Worcefter, to wait on the king, in the name of 
Innocent. Their further commiffion was, to exhort him, 
with a refpedful liberty, no longer to oppofe, what was 
called the will of heaven; but to receive Langton, and 
relieve the church of Canterbury. Should they find him 
obdurate, then were they commanded to lay England un¬ 
der an interdict, and to menace the king with a heavier 
rod, if he did not relent. — The fame meffenger brought 

letter? 
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letters to the fuffragan bifhops, requiring from them obe- book v. 
dience to their primate, and flrenuous exertions in the , 2 °7* 
caufe of their liberties. — He brought alfo letters to the 
Englifh barons ; wherein they were requefted, to ufe their 
influence on the monarchy mind, and thus prevent the 
evils, which his rebellion againft the church mud draw on 
the nation y.—Where was now the fpirit of the lowly Jefus, 
whofe vicars or immediate deputies thefe men, in their 
proudeft domination, flill dared to ftile themfelves ? 

Early in the fpring, the three bifhops waited on the king. 1208. 
They declared their commiflton, and humbly entreated fci>Kimd bid 
him, to admit the primate, and to recall the exiled monks. u*ri£i. an ' 
His happinefs, they faid, depended on it, and the welfare 
of the ftate; for that the pontiff mull be obeyed. — John 
grew pale with anger, and his lips quivered. — They pro¬ 
ceeded to menace the interdict. “ No more,” exclaimed 
the king furioufly, and he inveighed againft the pope and 
his cardinals, “ By God’s teeth, if either you, or any 
“ others, dare to interdict my territories, I will fend you 
“ and all your clergy to Rome, and conflfcate your pro- 
“ perty.” And as to the Romans, he added, who might 
be found in his dominions, he would put out their eyes, 
and cut off their nofes, and difpatch them to his holinefs, 
that nations might witnefs their infamy. “You; begone 
“ from my fight, if you have any folicitude for your perfons.” 

They trembled, and retired 2 . 

Some weeks paffed ; and the facred mandate urged. It 
was lent. The bifhops, therefore, pronounced the fen- 

tencc; 
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* tence; and in a moment, the nation felt all its direful 
offers. I have faid what they were. The public functions 
of religion ceafed, confeflion only excepted, the facrament 
of the dying, and the baptifm of infants. Not a bell was 
heared to toll; not a taper was lighted; not a canticle was 
fung, through the realm of England. The bodies of the 
dead lay unburied, or they were covered with unhallowed 
earth, in the fields or by the way fide, without a prayer or 
the miniftry of the prieflhood a .—But the bifhops, having 
done their work, fecretly withdrew to the continent, and 
with them went thofe of Bath and Hereford. Langton, 
mean while, had come to Pontigny, where he breathed the 
air, which Becket had breathed, and where, by contem¬ 
plation, he might learn to emulate his zeal and his unbend¬ 
ing firmnefs. But heaven had bleffed him with a happier 
prudence. 

Naturally impetuous, with no good fenfe to moderate the 
propenfity, and now goaded by paflion, and ill-advifed, 
the king, who ihould have ftriven to conciliate the minds 
of his people, and thereby ftrengthen a caufe, which was, 
in fome points, juft, gave way to the extravagance of rage, 
and multiplied his enemies. As he had threatened, he fent 
officers to command the other bifhops and their dependents, 
inftantly to quit the kingdqjn,' and to feek redrefs, if they 
wanted it, at Rome. He feized all the revenues of the 
church, appointing laymen to their adminiftration: took 
pofleffion of the abbeys, and turned their wealth into the 
exchequer. Many ecclefiaftics were imprifoned, or other- 
wife ill-treated; and their concubines, fays the hiftorian, 

were 
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were taken from them, and compelled to buy their libei ty book v . 
by heavy fines. But the prelates, directed by a wife policy, 

a 

refilled to leave the kingdom, and the officers had not been 
empowered to ufe force. They remained therefore, l'ub- 
fifting on the (lender allowance, with which they wete 
fupplied b . 

A negotiation,- at this time, was opened with Rome, but 
it ended fiuitlefsly; and John, fearing that a heavier fen- 
tence might follow the interdid, which he valued little, 
refolvcd to provide againft it. Perfonal excommunication, 
he knew, would break afunder every tie, which bound his 
vaffals to the throne. He appointed commiifioners, with 
an armed force, to wait on all the nobles of the realm, and 
on them principally, whofe allegiance he fufpeded moft, re¬ 
quiring hoftages from every family, that, in cafe of need, he 
might have it in his power to awe their condud. Many 
obeyed the mandate, and gave him the delired pledge; 
their children, or their neareft friends. They came to the 
cafile of William de Braoule, a noble baron, and demanded 
hoflages. “ My ions fhall not go near him/’ laid Matildi 
their mother to the officers; “ Jic murdered his own 
“ phew, whom he fhould have protected.” — “ Thou hall 
“ fpoken like a foolifh woman,” obl'erved the baron chilling¬ 
ly.—.Then turning to the officers: “ If I have done any 
“ thing,*' faid he, “ againft my lovereign. Jet a day and 
44 place be named; for I am ready, and ever (hall be, to 
“ make him falisfadion, without hollages, according to tie 
44 judgment of his court and of my peers.” The anfwerwas * 
reported to the king, who tyrannically gave fccrct ordcis, 
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for the immediate apprehenfion of the whole family: but 
they efcaped into Ireland. They afterwards perilhed mifer- 
ably 1 *.—Thus paffed the firft year. 

Whilft England and its king, were thus involved in the 
conl’equences of an inglorious l controverfy, Otho, that 
king’s nephew, had gained an empire. I related the be¬ 
ginning of the noble conteft between him and Philip of 
Suabia, through which the latter was ever fuccefsful. The 
intereft of the ecclefiaftical princes and the patronage of 
Rome, which lided with Otho, bent before the fuperior 
llrength of his rival; and after a battle loft, in 1206, he 
was compelled to retire within his own territory of Brunf- 
wick. Then his friends deferted him; and foon afterwards, 
even Innocent, whofe politics could move with theftream, 
became lefs obdurate, and liftened to terms of peace. Otho 
came to England, and received from his uncle five thoufand 
marks, the only aid it was in his power to beftow. And 
now the final exaltation of Philip feemed fecure. He had 
an army in the field, ready to crufh the weak remains of 
an expiring oppofition ; and his embaffadors were gone to 
Rome, to prepare for his brows the imperial diadem ; when, 
in a moment, the brilliant profped vanilhed. Otho de 
Wittelfpach, to whom he had refufed his daughter, enter¬ 
ed his chamber, and at a Angle ftroke laid him dead at his 
feet. It was at Bemberg, on the twenty-fecond of June, 
in the prefent year d . 

The noble-minded Otho received the news with horror. 
But the Rates aflembled, and unanimoufly eletfted Jdm king 
of Germany and the Romans; and to fecure, more laftingly, 

the 
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the return of concord, Beatrix, a minor daughter of his 
late rival, was affianced to him. To the dates he granted 
their requifition of fuch ancient rights, as they demanded; 
and he renounced all claim to the immenl'e territories, of 
which his father, Henry‘the Lion, had been defpoiled. 
The next dep was, to regain the love of Innocent. This 
he did ; but the promifes he made to him, of reftoring to 
the church the lands of the countefs Matilda, and other 
principalities, were highly imprudent, and proved the 
fource of fatal difaders. At the head of a fplendid army, 
Otho then marched into Italy, receiving, as he went, the 
homage of the people, and at Milan, the regal crown. The 
pontiff waited at Viterbo. Otho eroded the Appennines, 
and paflmg through Tufcany, joined Innocent at Viterbo. 
The meeting was mod: gracious; and together they pro¬ 
ceeded to Home, where, after repeating the engagements 
he had entered into, Otho was crowned by the pontiff. 
Clouds foon darkened this too refulgent fccne**. 

The Englifh monarch perfevered in his mad career.* lie 
had led an army againd Scotland, and compelled its king 
to purehafe peace, and to iurrender his two daughters, as 
hodages for its performance. And now returning, with the 
vain pomp of a conqueror, he commanded the hedges of 
his foreds to be cut down, and the ditches to be levelled, 
that the deer and other animals might confnmc the produce 
of the fields. Before this, he had ilfued a proclamation, 
forbidding any feathered game to be taken. They were the 
ads of a 'tyrant: but he dill hoped to fecurc the allegiance 
of his inlulted fubjeds, by requiring a renewal of then 
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hook v . homage. They renewed their homage; even children 
1 * ij o twelve years old f . 

But the pontiff, who, from the refractory fpirit of the 
king, faw the litttle fuccefs which would attend the inter¬ 
dict, refolved to inforce his power; and the facred college 
advifed the meafure. He fent orders to the three bifhops, 
whom he had before employed, to excommunicate the king 
of England, and to publifh the fentence in all the churches 
of the realm. But the bifhops were themfelves abfent, and 
their brethren, to whom they delegated the high commif- 
fion, from motives of fear .or favour, with-held the fatal 
eenfure. The mandate, however, was known; and the 
news, in whifpers, was repeated from door to door. An 
officer of the exchequer quitted his poft, alledging, that he 
might not ferve an excommunicated prince s.—The reader 
knows what were the direful effects of excommunication. 
,21 °* Chriftmas again returned, when the nobles met their king 
at Windfor; for the fentence ftill remained unpublifhed y 
and they feared, by frefh. irritation, to excite his vengeful 
jealoufy. But the Jews were now called on, to replenifh his 
exhaufted t re a fury; and that they might not evade the con¬ 
tribution, they were feized, and imprifoned, and tortured. 
Thus was a great fum collected; and with this he levied an 
army, and prepared to fail for Ireland. Not that any cir- 
cumftances, then, peculiarly alarming, demanded his pre¬ 
fence ; but it feemed his wifh, to affed an appearance of 
occafional vigour, and to diffipate, by military parade, the 
fullen combinations of his Englifh vaffals.—Since the death 

of 
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of Henry, Ireland, a prey to fadion and contentious feuds, 
had exhibited the fame fcenes of violence, as had long af- 
flided it. The Englilh fettlers, by various fortune, fup- 
ported their conquefts, and fometimes extended them; 
and fometimes the native* princes prevailed. On the fixth 
of June, the king landed, at the head of a formidable army. 
No where was refinance made. The refradory barons, 
who had incurred his indignation, retired from the ftorm; 
while the Irilh chieftains repaired to his court, confenting 
to pay tribute, and to make their fubmiffiohs. It was then 
wifely ordained, that the Englilh laws and cuftoms fhould, 
in future, be followed; and a regular code or charter was 
eftablifhed. The arrangement, doubtlefs, only extended 
to thofe, who acknowledged allegiance to the throne of 
England; but what province could, at that time, claim 
independent fovereignty ? The monarch of the land had 
fubmitted. Thus, under the fame head and the fame 
fyftem of polity, were both kingdojms united. For the more 
regular adminiftration of the laws, a divifion, likewife, of 
fome provinces into counties was made, over which pre¬ 
sided Sheriffs and other officers. No military exploit marked 
this aufpicious journey, and John returned, after an ab- 
fence of two months, leaving the bilhop of Norwich, his 
deputy. His firft care was, as he had received inftrurtions, 
to caufe money to be coined of the fame weight and form, 
as that of England, for the convenience of traffic, between 
the two kingdoms* and which, by a royal proclamation, 
was made current in both h . 

John 
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v. John landed,,.in triumphant confidence, and fmnmoned 
all the heads of the religious houfes to meet him at London. 
Money was again wanted. They obeyed the call, men and 
women; to whom he declared his exigences, and demand¬ 
ed an immediate aid. The fate of the Jews menaced them, 
and tfiey complied; railing, fays the hiftorian, the fum of 
a hundred thoufand pounds. With this he levied another 
army* and marched into Wales, ftriking terror to the hearts 
of its princes, and defolating the country, even to the foot 
of Snowdon. The princes fubmitted, and gave him hoftages. 
—But at Northampton, which, on his return, he vifited, he 
met the minifters of an all-puiffant monarch, before whom 
the laurels of his late achievements faded. Thefe were 
Pandulphus, a fubdeacon in the Roman church and the 
confidential fervant of Innocent, and Durandus, a knight 
of the temple. They were fent by the pontiff, to propofe 
terms of accommodation, between the king and his clergy. 
In their firft requisition, that Langton fhould be received, 
and the piofqribed monks and bifihops be permitted to 
return, he readily acquiefced. But when they fpoke of the 
reftitution of their effeds, and a full reparation of the 
damages they had fuftained, John rejeded the demand. 
The conference thus clofed* and the nuncios returned into 
France 

Before this time, alfo Otho had been excommunicated. 
He had violated his promife, made to Innocent; had oven 
invaded the territories of the holy fee;and had dared to 
attack the poffeffions of young Frederic, king of Sicily, the 
vaffal of Rome and the ward of Innocent. The fentence 
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operated; and we fhall fee its completion, in the utter 
downfall of that incautious prince. — Mean while, the 
re fra dory behaviour of John had been reported at Rome ; 
and Innocent, whofe mind acquired vigour from the fwell 
of obftacles, at once refblved to proceed in the difplay of 
the mighty power, which then attached to the tiara. 
Before it the imperial diadem and the crown of England 
fhould bend. He publilhed a bull, which abfblved all the 
vaffals of the king from their allegiance, and expreffly 
forbad them, under pain of excommunication, to hold 
intercourfe with their prince, at his table, in the cabinet, 
or in private converfation. But he frill had friends, who 
did not defert him, and who, perhaps, in an age of dark- 
nefs, could appreciate this ftiamelefs abufe of power. 
Among thefe were three bifhops, and William earl qf 
Salifbury, and Fitzpeter the jufticiary, and twenty-feven 
barons, whofe names are recorded k . 

For the firft time, has William,, earl of Salifbury, been 
mentioned. He was the other fon of Rofamond, better 
known, in the annals of chivalry, by the name of Long- 
fword. What had been his education, or the firft incidents 
of his youth, is not, I believe, recorded; but, in the laft 
reign, on the death of William, earl of Salifbury, fon to him 
who was flain by Lufignan, Longfword married Ela, the 
heirefs of the noble houfe, and with her received the 
honours and arms of Salifbury. In the troubles of this 
reign, with a brotherly attachment, he generally fided with 
the king. ' 

The 
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The Wellh, impatient of their late fubmiffion, again bioke 
mu. from their mountains, and laying wade the country, re¬ 
turned laden with fpoil. Ads of wanton barbarity had ag¬ 
gravated the infult. John, therefore, with a mighty force 
prepared to march againft them', fvvearing, he would level 
their bulwarks, and erafe from the earth the name ol 
Wellhman. He was at Nottingham ; and before he would 
tafte food, he commanded the hoftages to be hanged, who 
had been furrendered to him, the year before. But as he 
fat at table, fome minutes after, indulging himfelf with his 
ufual intemperance, a melfenger entered with letters from 
the king of Scotland. He was followed by another meffen- 
ger from Lewellyn, a Wellh prince. He alfo brought letters. 
They whifpered to him, that the contents were fecret and 
important. After table, he retired ; and the letters were 
read. Imey fpoke of a confpiracy, and warned him to be¬ 
ware. John ridiculed the admonition, and ordered his 
^army to proceed to Chefler. But here other meffengers 
came, and their advice Rill imported, that, if he purfued 
his plan of war againR Wales, the confpirators, who were 
the nobles in his army, -would avail themfelves of the cir- 
jcumftance, and either flay him in the field, or deliver him 
to the enemy.—Though the minds of many had been long 
alienated from ther prince, it rather feems, that the prefent 
was a fcheme, devifed by the Wellh princes, to avert a 
blow which, they had reafon to apprehend, would fall 
heavy on their nation. The fcheme anfwered. He read 
the laft advice with horror, and in the confcioufnefs of his 
own guilt could fee, what grounds he had to fear. He reflect¬ 
ed alfo, that he was an excommunicated man, and that his 

fubjeCts 
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fubjeds had been releafed from their allegiance. He no book y 
longer hefitated: the army received orders to difband; and 
himfelf repairing to London, difpatched officers to fucb 
noblemen, as he moft fufpeded, to require hoftages from 
them. They complied, two only excepted, who immedi¬ 
ately withdrew from the kingdom 1 . 

The fears of the king were fomewhat allayed, and his in¬ 
dignation began to fubfide, when it*was reported to him, 
that a hermit in Yorkffiire had publicly predided, that, 
before the next Afcenfion-day, his crown (hould be taken 
from him, and be placed on another head. He ordered 
the hermit to be brought to him, “ Shall I die then, at 
“ that time,” faid John to him, “ or in what manner ffiall 
“ I be depofed?”—“ Depend on it,” replied the prophet, 

•* that, on that day, thou fhalt not be kingM ft lf I becon- 
“ vided of a lie, punifh me.”—The king commanded he 
ihould be carefully guarded, till the iffue of his predidion 
might be known. But the. multitude, for whofc faith no 
tale is too marvellous, gave full credit to the hermit, and 
looked eagerly to the completion of his words.—The hifto- 
rian, with fome exaggeration perhaps, goes on to deferibe 
the inaufpicious view of things: noblemen, whofe wives and 
daughters, John had fhamelefsly infulted; others, whom 
his exadions had brought to extreme penury; and others, 
whofe relations and neareft friends he had driven from their 
. homes, poffeffing himfelf of their wealth and property. In 
every baron he had an enemy. With exultation they had 
received the papal mandate, which broke^afunder the awful 
tie of allegiance; and they fent an inftrument, figned, it 
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was reported, with their names, to Philip the French king, 
inviting him to come to England, where his ftandard would 
be joined, and a crown only waited his acceptance. So 
relates the hiftorian®. 
with Stephen Langton, at the fame time, and the bifhops who 
goes were with him, feeing no end to the refinance of their 
prince, and well-apprifed of the Hate of parties, refolved 
to co-operate with the malcontents, and aid their wildeft 
wifhes. They went to Rome, and prefented themfelves 
before the pontiff. To him they detailed the enormous 
condud of John, fince the interdid had been laid on Eng¬ 
land ; his oppreffion of the church and its minifters; and 
his obftinacy, which no meafures could foften. “ To your 
“ holinefs,” they faid fupplicating, “we have recourfe : 
“ hear ourjjpyer; give help to the church of England.** 
Innocent was moved. He affembled a confiftory; took 
their advice; and finally pronounced his decree. It was; 
“ that John be depofed, and another, more worthy of the 
“ crown, be eleded in his place, whom the pope fhould 

“ nominate.**—Agreeably to this refolution, he wrote to 

* 

the king of France, fignifying his defire, that, for the 
remiffion of his fins, he would undertake the laborious 
charge; and when he had difpoffefled the tyrant of his 
throne, he and his defeendants fhould inherit it for ever.— 
This nomination of Philip, than whom no prince was ever 
lefs fubfervient to the views of Rome, plainly indicates,* 
that the wifhes of the difaffeded barohs were known to 
Innocent, and which Langton alfo might have urged. The 
politic pontiff was aware, that no prince, whom they fhould 

difregard. 
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difregard, would be admitted to the throne, and that the 
circumflance might ffrengthen the refradory John on it. 

He then wrote to the great men, the knights, and war¬ 
riors of different nations, exhorting them to take the crofs, 
as if againfi the enemies of their faith, to follow the fiandard 
of France, and avenge the church's injuries. Who fhould 
give their money, or perfonally aid the expedition, fhould 
enjoy, he promifed, the protection of the holy fee. Pan- 
dulphus, the agent, whom we have already feen, received 
orders to return to France, and with him Stephen Langlon 
and the bifhops. “ But fhould it happen,” enquired the 
envoy in a private interview, “ that I find in the Englifh 
“ king fymptoms of repentance, and a will to fatisfy our 
“ church, and thofe he has injured, how muft I proceed?” 
Innocent put into his hand a written form of lifece or fub- 
miflion: “To which,” faid he, “ if he will fubferibe, he 
“ fhall recover our favour.” They departed”. 

The archbifhop, with his affociates, having reached France, 
convoked a folemn meeting, wherein they announced to the 
French king, to his prelates, and to the whole hation, the 
fentence of depofition they had procured againfi their fove- 
reign. In the pope’s name, and for the remiflion of their 
fins, they enjoined them, to invade the realm of England, 
and to throw the tyrant and the church's enemy from his 
throne. Pandulphus, it feems, was not prefent on the 
occafion,—Thus called on, Philip could not refufe a com- 
mifiiotj* which, to a prince lefs .ambitious, nmfl have held 
out allurements irrefiftible. To Normandy, Tom aim*, 
Maine, and Anjou, which were now his, he might add 
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V. Aquitaine, and with it the imperial crown of England. He 
fummoned all his valfals to meet him at Rouen, in the 
caller-holidays, with their arms and horfes, under pain of 
felony. His navy alfo, "and what other (hips he could coi¬ 
led!, were ordered to rendezvous in the mouth of the 
Seine, and to take on board provifions, and what elfe the 
momentous expedition might demand 0 . 

The news of thefe preparations roufed the Englifh mo¬ 
narch ; and he prepared to refill. It was the month of 
March. He iflued writs to the bailiffs of the feaports, 
commanding them to regifter all Ihips, and to take care, 
they were equipped, and anchored in the harbour of Portf- 
mouth, by the middle of lent. The Iheriffs of the counties 
received oth^r writs, directing them to fummon all the te¬ 
nants of the crown with their retainers, and every man 
capable of bearing arms, whatever his condition might be, 
to meet him, near Dover, in the eafter-week, under the 
fevereft penalties. So general a call on the fervices of the 
fubjedl, had not been witnelfed, fince the conqueft; but, 
in cafes of invafion, the feudal law had ordained the gene¬ 
rous provifion. Awed by the fudden fummons, the nation, 
in a moment, was in arms; and they marched, from all 
quarters, to the place of rendezvous; while the channel 
fwelled with the fpreading armament. In a fhort time, 
Kent had not provifions for the multitude; when it was 
fettled to difmifs thofe, who came without arms, and 
to retain only fuch, who were equipped for immediate 
fervice. Now landed from Ireland the bilhop of Norwich, 
with five hundred knights, and other foldiers. The army 

encamped 
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encamped on Barham-down, fixty-thoufand fighting men, 
whofe breads, fays the hiflorian, had loyalty animated, no 
prince in chriftendom had matched their prowefs. The 
fleet of England, alfo, outnumbered that of the enemy; 
and John had refolved, that the ocean (hould firfi witnefs 
the fuperiority of his armsP. 

Thus the folemn crifis feemed to approach.—The mo- 
narchs, in anxious ardour, weighed the great event:— 
The troops, on the oppofite lhores, with minds varioufiy 
agitated, indulged their expeditions:—And the Chips were 
preparing to unfurl their canvafs to the winds;—when lo! 
—two knights of the temple landed at Dover, and proceed¬ 
ing to the Englilh camp, were admitted to the king. “ We 
“ come,” faid they, in a tone of much refped, ** from 
“ Pandulphus the fubdeacon, and the fervant of our lord 
“ the pope. For your advantage, and for that of the realm 
“ of England, he petitions to fee your majefty.”—John 
heared their addrefs, and alfented.. “ Let him immediately 
“ come to me;”he replied, anddifmiffedthemefiengers.—In 
a few days, Pandulphus arrived, and being introduced to the 
king, he fpoke: “ At this moment, Philip, the French 
“ monarch, efcorted by (hips innumerable, and at the 
“ head of his army, only delays his departure from the 
“ Seine, that, with greater multitudes, which ftill. crowd to 
“ his ftandard, he may invade your realm ; ejed you from 
“ it, as a rebel to the Lord and to the Roman pontiff; and 
“ by his grant, takei poffeflion of your throne. The exiled 
“ bifhops come with him, and the clergy and laity, whom 
** you profcribed; under his aufpices, to re-occupy their 

“ fees 
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book v . “ fees and poffefiions, and to transfer to him their fealty, 

12 '3- “ which once was due to you. He declares, beiides, that 

“ he has the names of the nobles of your land, pledged to 

“ him for their liege fubmiffion. He doubts not, there- 
“ fore, of fuccefs. Now look to your own good: re- 

** pent, and avert the wrath of heaven. As yet you may 

“ regain the throne, from which you have been caft down, 
“ for contumacy, by our lord the pope. Promife to Hand 
•* to the award of the church, and you {hall experience the 
“ clemency of the holy fee. But for the fulfilling of this 
** promife, fureties muft be given 3 .’* 

The Weak prince, as the nuncio fpoke, grew pale, and 
trembled; and the confidence which, a few days before, 
the prefence of his army had infpired, at once gave place 
to a general diftruft. The fixty thoufand men, he thought, 
were leagued, in fecret treafon, againft him; and the 
former notices, he had received of defigns againft his life 
or liberty, fell, with heavier recoiledion, on his mind. 
The fatal day alfb approached, which the hermit had pre- 
dided. Thus abafhed, he faw little room for hefitation, 
and confented to the meafures of Pandulphus, however ge¬ 
nerally they had been propofed. In the prefence of fix- 
teen earls and barons, the chief men of his kingdom, and 
with his hand on the gofpcls, he then fwore to obey the 
fentence of the church ; and on the life of the king the 
ftxteen nobles fwore, fhould he recede from his oath, that, 
to their utmoft, they would compel- him to fulfil it r .— 
From this circumftance, which we fhall fee confirmed, it 
appears moft evident, that even the minifters of the crown 

approved 
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approved the meafures of the nuncio, and aded in concert 
with him. From any controul of the papal power, in what¬ 
ever form they fhould now admit it, it would be much 
eafier, they might plaufitfly reafon, afterwards to relieve 
the nation, than from the ftrong arm of Philip, fhould he 
land with his mighty army. Land he would, if no fecret 
flratagem impeded it; and in the difcontented date of 
things, the event of another conqueft threatened. 

On the thirteenth day of May, the Monday preceding 
the feaft of the Afcenfion, the king and Pandulphus, the 
earls and barons of his court, and a vaft concourfe of 
people, aflembled at Dover; and before them John folemnly 
fwore to the following articles: — To obey the pope in all 
things, for which he had been excommunicated ; to receive 
into favour the profcribed bifhops, and others, particularly 
cardinal Langton, and the prior and monks of Canterbury; 
to make full fatisfadion to the clergy and laity, for the 
damages they had fuffered, on account of their compliance 
with the interdid ; to pay down, in part of reftitution, the 
fum of eight thoufand pounds fterling; to give letters of 
fafc-condud to the primate, and the other exiled prelates, 
that they may return to their churches; not to profecute 
any perfon, layman or ecclefiaftic, for any matter relating 
to the late difagreement; to confirm thefe things by letters 
patent, in the manner the injured parlies fhall require, 
with which fhould he npt comply, they fhall be empowered 
to adhere to the pope, and himfelf fhall lofe all the right, of 
patronage, he now holds in the Englifh church. When 
thefe conditions fhall be executed, the king to be abfolvt d 
from the fentence of excommunication, and the interdid 

to 
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book v. to be taken from the realm. — Such were the leading arti- 
cles, drawn up in the form of a charter, to which John fet 
his feal; when four great barons, William earl of Salifbury, 
Reginald earl of Boulogne, William earl of Warren, and 
William earl of Ferrars, fwore, as their peers had before 
done, on the foul of the king, that he would inviolably 
adhere the to compad s . 

But as yet enough had not been done to fatisfy the infulted 
honour of the pontiff; to fecure the nation, under his pa¬ 
tronage, from the danger of an invafion; or to anfwer the 
views of the difaffeded nobles, who faw, with pleafure, the 
tyrant thus brought low. Tuefday paffed, and we may 
prefume, that* it was a day of anxious deliberation; for, 
on the morrow, the fame great council, with the king and 
Pandulphus, again met near Dover. — Had any part of the 
projeded meafures tjeen adverfe to the wifhes of the proud 
peers of England, can we perfuade ourfelves, they would 
have tamely witneffed their completion, or have followed 
the heels of a Roman nuncio, from their camp to Dover, 
co-operating with his fchemes, as they are called, and giv¬ 
ing a legal faiidion to them? — Now did John refign his 
crown, with the kingdoms of England and Ireland, into 
the hands of the pontiff, whom Pandulphus reprefented. 
The inftrument of conveyance fpecifies; That having of¬ 
fended God and the holy church, no means of juft fatisfac- 
tion remained to the king, but to humble himfelf and his 
dominions: •* Wherefore,*’ it goes on, “ willing to do it, 
“ under the influence of the holy fpirit, not compelled by 
“ the interdift or by any fear, but of my own free will, 

“ and 
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“ and with the general advice of my barons , I concede to God, 
“ and to the apoftles, Peter and Paul, and to the Roman 
“ church, and to our lord Innocent, the pope, and to his 
“ lawful fuccelfors, the kingdom of England and the king- 
“ dom of Ireland, with aril their rights and appurtenances, 
“ for the remiflion of my fins and thofe of my family, in 
“ future to receive them from, and to hold them under 
“ him and the Roman fee. And to this fubmifiion of fealty 
“ and homage, I hereby bind my heir., and fuccefTors ; in 
“ fign of which, it is my will, and I decree that, from the 
“ revenues of the faid kingdoms, the fum of a thoul’and 
“ marks be annually paid to Rome, feventy for England, 
“ and thirty for Ireland, in lieu of every other fervice and 
“ obligation, and with the referve, to myfelf and heirs, of 
“ the adminiftration of juftice, of the liberties of the realm, 
“ and of the peculiar rights of the crown. And fhould I, 
“ or any of my fuccefTors, prefume to infringe this charter, 
“ they fliall forfeit, unlefs on admonition they repent, all 
“ right to the throne. May this ’conceffion and duty ic- 
“ main firm forever.—Witnefs my own hand, in the pre- 
“ fence of Henry archbilhop of Dublin, John bifhop oi 
“ Norwich, Geoffry Fitzpeter, William earl of Salifbury, 
“ and nine other barons.** Their names are recorded'. 

The charter, as it is termed, being duly framed, John 
prefented it to the nuncio, to be delivered to the ponlilf. 
Then, before the whole aflembly, but not, it feems, with 
the ufual rites of vafialage, or in the hands of Pandulphus, 
he pronounced the following form of homage :—“ I John. 
“ by the grace of God, king of England, and lord of In> 
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book, v. “ land, henceforth will be faithful to God, and the 
«'o- “ bleflTed Peter, and the Roman church, and to my lord 

“ the pope lord Innocent, and to his lawful fuccelfors. I 
“ will not devife by deed, word, or counfel, that they be 
“ injured in life or member, or be circumvented by fnares. 
“ I will impede their harm, and avert it, as far as I may be 
“ able. The advice, they fhall intruft to me by themfelves, 
** their nuncios, or their briefs, I will hold fecret, nor 
“ ever reveal it to their injury. The patrimony of St. 
44 Peter, and efpecially the realm of England, and that of 
44 Ireland, I will affift to hold and maintain againft all men. 
* 4 Thus may God aid me, and thefe his holy gofpels; 
*♦ Amen u ."—In fpeaking he had held his hands, we may 
prefume, on the facred volumes. The prelates before 
mentioned, and the barons, were witneffes, alfo, to this 
extraordinary deed. But Pandulphus, a man of lingular 
moderation, and who, in a tranfadlion of peculiar delicacy, 
had conduced himfelf with a temper, equally plealing to all 
parties, and feldom before feen in a Roman envoy, is, on 
the occafion, charged with an adl of intemperate exultation. 
Some money, which the king had offered, fays the hiftorian, 
as an earneft of his fubje&ion, he trampled under his feet; 
at which the archbilhopof Dublin expreffed his difpleafure, 
and remonllrated v . The adl, doubtlefs, was meant to fig- 
nify, that the fpiritual controui of his mailer looked down 
on kingdoms and fpurned their riches. 

So ended this memorable day, the fifteenth of the month 
of May. — With regard to the tranfa&ion itfelf, which 

modern 
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modem writers know not how to view with decent coinpo- 
fure, I will obferve, that, had themfelves been eye-wit- 
neffes to it, their indignation had been lefs violent. 
With difficulty, fome minds dived themfelves of their com¬ 
mon habits of thought, 2nd go back, in imagination, to 
ages which have paffed away. An extraordinary power, 
which I have feduloufly traced, was then aferibed to the 
Roman bilhop, and of more kingdoms, than of Sicily, he 
was acknowledged to be the fuzerain lord. Ads of feudal 
homage were common, "and were not attended with dif- 
grace. We faw the king of Scotland voluntarily furrender 
the independence of his crown ; and princes and the great 
barons daily transferred their fealty, on the flighted provo¬ 
cation ; and the Englifh monarchs were in the condant 
habits, of performing the humiliating ceremony, as to us 
it appears, in the hands of the kings of France. Rut how¬ 
ever this may be, the furrender, which John made of his 
crown, was the authentic ad of the nation, expreffed in as 
full a manner, as the mod folemn deeds then were. The 
primate was not prefent, for an obvious reafon, nor the 
archbilhop of York, the fon of Rofamond, who was then 
dead: but the archbilhop of Dublin witnefled the charter, 
and the bifhop of Norwich, deputy of Ireland, and Fitz- 
peter, the judiciary of the realm of England* with other 
barons. The great council of the nation, as H is called, 
feems to have been aflembled in its wonted folemnity. Such 
meetings, by fome ^ writers, on lefs important occafions, 
have been dignified with the appellation of parliament. What 
probably were the motives which induced the judiciary, a 
man of great experience, as he is reprefented, and of con- 
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fummate wifdom, to forward the extraordinary meafure, 

I have faid. Others might be varioufly influenced. The 
bifhop of Norwich, in particular, was an enemy to Inno¬ 
cent, whofe promotion to the fee of Canterbury he had 
impeded. This only may be affirmed with confidence, that 
they preferred the meafure, on the beft view of things, as 
raofi tending to the good of the nation ; and that to their 
eyes it carried little of the ignominy, which we have affixed 
to it. Pandulphus feems to have co-operated with the 
wilhes of the prelates and barons &t home, as he had with 
thofe of the exiled party; and what is remarkable, the 
hiftorian, who can often be fevere when Rome is con¬ 
cerned, neither reflects on the nuncio, or his proceedings; 
nor does he intimate, that any part of the tranfadlion raifed 
the fmalleft oppofition, or gave offence, excepting in the 
Angle inftance which I mentioned. 

Having executed his commiffion, Pandulphus, taking 
with him the charters and the eight thoufand pounds, 
which had been paid for the immediate relief of the exiles, 
failed to France. He waited on them, and fhewing them 
the terms of pacification, which pleafed them well, exhorted 
them to return to England, with the difpofitions of cordial 
amity, where they would receive an ample reparation of all 
their wrongs. Thence he repaired to Philip, who was on 
his march towards Boulogne, and recounting the fuccefs 
of his negotiation in England, he addreffed the aftonifhed 
monarch, exhorting him to defiffc frorn his enterprise, and 
to return home. “ Without offence to the Roman bifhop,” 
he continued, “ you cannot purfue your defigns on Eng- 
“ land and its king. He is ready to make fatisfa&ion to 

“ God, 
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“ God, to the holy church, and to her minifters; and to 
“ obey the commands of our lord the pope.” — Philip did 
not reftrain his anger. “ Already,” faid he, “I have ex- 
“ pended more than fixty thoufand pounds on this expedi- 
“ tion. I undertook it by the pontiff 's command, and for 
“ the remiffion of my fins.”—Pandulphus withdrew, reite¬ 
rating the inhibition, in his mailer's name. But the army 
continued their march; and Philip difpatched orders to his 
fleet, inftantly to leave the Seine, and join him in the port 
of Boulogne w . 

In the French army, which all the great vaffals of the 

crown followed, was Ferdinand, recently advanced to the 

* 

earldom of Flanders. He had refufed, indeed, to join the 
enterprife, unlefs certain towns, which had lately been 
annexed to the French crown, were rellored to him. The 
truth was, that he was actually confederated with John, 
through the infinuating perfuafion of Reginald earl of Bou¬ 
logne, his relation, who, not long before, in difgufi, had 
relinquilhed the intereft of France. At this crifis, there¬ 
fore, he fignified to Philip, that he Ihould favour no longer 
the unjuft attempt on England; and fullenly retired. The 
monarch, with the advice of his generals, at once refolved 
to enter Flanders, and to put it out of the earl’s power, to 
obftnnft the immediate profecution of his defign. But al¬ 
ready Ferdinand had apprifed the Englilh council of the 
danger, which he apprehended; and a powerful army, 
commanded by the «arl of Salilbury, with many Ihips, had 
been ordered to fail to his affiftance. The French fleet had 
arrived on the coaft; when Philip marched into Flanders. 

The 
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The impetuous incurfion was irrefiftible, and many towns 
fell. In the mean while, the Englifh fleet anchored, and 
finding that of the enemy almoft deferted by the troops, 
who were pillaging the country, they attacked them, cap¬ 
tured three hundred, and fault and burnt a hundVed more. 
Philip, engaged inf the fiege of Ghent* flew to the refeue 
of his fleet. It was too late. Some advantage, indeed, he 
obtained oVfer the enemy, who had landed; but feeing it 
impra&icable to lave the remaining ftiips, he ordered them 
to be fired, and withdrew with his army. So vaniihed the 
profped: he had indulged, of adding a fecond crown to his 
empire. But the EngH£h generals joined the earl of Flan¬ 
ders, with whom* it feems, a plan was in agitation, for the 
recovery of* the loft provinces in France, and to break down 
the power of Philip x . 

John beared the news of this fuccefs with rapture, and 
underftanding that all danger of an immediate invafion was 
at an end* he dilbanded his forces. He likewife fent money 
to his troops m Flanders, promifing that* with the fpring, 
a powerful ally would join their arms; and in the mean 
while, he urged them to infeft and pillage the territory of 
his enemy. Another army he then ordered to attend him 
at Portfmouth, where it was his intention, he faid, to em¬ 
bark, and from the ports of France, to carry devaluation to 
its centre. The vaffals aflembled, as the fummons diretfed; 

*r 

but their chiefs refufed to proceed, unlefs the fentence of 
excommunication were firft taken frdm the king. With 
reludance, the difconcerted monarch Kftened to the ftub- 
born refolution, which difeontent had dilated; and in 

compliance 
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compliance with it, fent meffengers to the exiles, bearing 
with them letters from twenty-four barons, as a pledge of 
the fecurity, in which they might return, agreeably to the 
fettled form of pacification, and be indemnified for the in¬ 
juries they had fuftained. B 

The exiles received the joyful tidings, and came to Eng¬ 
land with fpeed; Stephen Langton, the bifhops of London, 
Ely, Lincoln, and Hereford, and a croud of inferior cler¬ 
gy, monks, and laity. The king, who was at Winchefter, 
went out to meet them. He fell at the feet of the prelates, 
and imploring their forgivenefs, was re-conduded by them 
to the door of the principal church, where the multitude 
waited. The primate here pronounced his abfolution, and 
immediately entering the church, prefented to him a book 
of the gofpels, and with it the heads of an oath, he had 
prepared. Without hefitation the king took it. I fwear,” 
he faid, “ to love the church and her minifters, and to 
“ defend and maintain them, againft their enemies, to the 
44 utmoft of my power. The good laws of my predeceffors, 
44 and efpecially thofe of king Edward, I will renew. Bad 
“ laws I will annul. I will adminifter juft ice to all my 
“ vafials, according to the juft judgments of my court, and 
“ .give to every man his rights. Before eafter next, I will 
make full fatisfadion for all the damages I have caufed, on 
44 account of the interdid, or again fall under the fentence 
** from which I am now releafed.” He then renewed his 
oath of fealty and obedience to the pope and his fucceffors, 
in the words of the late charter given to Pandulphus.. 
Thus clofed the ceremony, and the king, with the car¬ 
dinal, the prelates, and the nobles, dined at the fame 
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book v . tabic in great feliivity. This was on the fixteenth of 
12, 3* July.y 

The oath which the cardinal primate, with an affurance, 
that courtly politicians might condemn, thus didated to his 
prince, feems to have originated in a Jfcheme, boldly pro- 
jeded and maturely weighed. It differed, indeed, little 
from the coronation-oath, which he and his immediate pre- 
deceffors had taken ; but the prefent occafion of its renewal 
was lingular, and it brought it, with no common impreffion, 
to the recolledion of the public. We (hall foon fee the im¬ 
portant purpofe, which it was meant to ferve. Why Lang- 
ton, at the fame time, caufed the oath of fealty to the 
pontiff to be repeated, is not fo evident. But the circum- 
ftance proves, that, as he originally moved his holinefs to 
adopt the extravagant meafure, from motives which we do 
not fufficiently penetrate, fo he would fhew that he (fill 
approved the fame, and would call on the nobles of the 
land, a fecond time, in their colleded capacity, to give it 
the fandion of their prefence. That the reconciliation, be¬ 
tween this politic churchman and the king, was lincere, we 
may not luppofe. John viewed him as an intruder into the 
the fee of Canterbury, whofe entrance he could no longer 
impede, and as the principal author, doubtlels, of the late 
attack on the independence of his crown. If Langton de- 
fpifed the unfteady and inglorious prince, it was but natural. 
He forgave, perhaps, the oppofition, he experienced 
from him, which his good fenfe would be ready to juflify ; 
but he had taken his refolution, we knOw, to avail himfelf 
of the general difeontent and the weaknefs of the monarch, 

thereby 
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thereby to refcue his country from oppreffion, and to give 
it the benefit of better laws, > 

John now prefumed, that he could call on his vattals to 
follow his ftandard* . and be no longer waywardly oppofed. 
But his .firft ftep was, to command the fheriffs of counties to 
chufe four commiffioners, with an officer in each diitrid, 
whofe bufinefs it fhould be, to enquire into the Ioffes the 
exiles had fuftained, and to report the fame before a coun¬ 
cil, appointed to meet atSt. Alban’s, on the fourth of Au- 
. guft. This, he hoped, would be received as an earneft of 
his fincere defign of fulfilling every part of his engagement. 
He then committed the care of. th& realm to the judiciary 
Fitzpeter, and to the bifhop of Winchefter, commanding 
them to do nothing, without.the advice of the cardinal; and 
again haftened to Portfmouth. Here his army had remain¬ 
ed ; but they now informed him that, in waiting his return, 
their money was fpent, and that they could not proceed, 
unlefs they were fupplied from his treafury. John reje&ed 
their demand, and angrily failed with his family, trading 
he fhould not be deferted by men, on whofe allegiance, he 
vainly fancied, he might rely. But the nobles, with indif¬ 
ference, faw him embark, and themfelves returned home. 
He landed on Jerfey, and waited; but as no one came, 
again, in indignation, he ordered his veflei to depart, and 
regain the Eq^bpb port 2 . 

.,,*The fourth^ Auguft, mean while, bad patted, when the 
great council aflembled at St. Alban’s, Fitzpeter and his 
colleague announced to them the terms of pacification, which 
had been fettled with the king, and then, in his name, 
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book v. oidarned; ** that the laws of the firft Henry be every where 
*213. “ obferved, and all unjuft laws be utterly abolHhed.” 

They commanded the fheriffs, the rangers of the for efts, 
and all other the king's officers* as they valued their lives 
and members, to be g&ifty of no extortion, to offer no in¬ 
jury, and to &eafe : from fuch oppreflions, as hitherto they 
had praeflifed with impunity*. 

Such were the wife ordinances of St. Alban’s, made in 
the abfence of the prince, and under a commiffion, we may 
prefume, with which he had in veiled his minifters. We 
now fee the tendency of the oath, which Langton had ex¬ 
torted from him; and his deep-laid plan begins to open. 
But here the laws of Henry are only mentioned; and in the 
oath, a more general expreffion was ufed, with a particular 
reference to the laws of St. Edward. The reafon of this 
will foon appear. I wiih alfo to notice the good under- 
ftanding that fubftfted between the primate and the minif- 
ters of the crown, of which an undeniable inftance here 
occurs, which ihews, that they proceeded in concord to 
the accompliihment of one defign. 

The irritated monarch; who wanted capacity to fathom 
the views of the cardinal and his affociates, only meditated 
vengeance. He collected another army, refolving to chaf- 
tife the refractory noble*, by whom he was*lately deferted; 
and he advanced to Northampton. Hither came the pri¬ 
mate : “ This proceeding. Sir,” laid he, 3 Hp^' tends to the 
“ violation of the oath, you took before roe. Your vaffafs 
** rouft ftand to the, judgment of your court, and not be 
“ thus wantonly haraffed by arms. It was that you fwore 
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“ to/*—■“ The concerns of my realm/' vociferated John, 
** fliall not be impeded by you, my lord; nor do they ap- 
“ pertain to you and the next morning, early, he march¬ 
ed towards Nottingham. But Langton, unintimidated, 
followed him: “ Either*defift/’ he proceeded, “ from this 
«* attempt, or I will excommunicate all thofe, your ma- 
“ jeftyonly excepted, who (hall prefume to bear arms, till 
*' the interdid, which flill holds, fliall be withdrawn.” The 
menace fucceeded: but the cardinal did not quit the king, 
till he had prevailed on him to name a day, on which the 
barons, who had offended him, ihould appear in his court, 
and anfwer to his charges b . 

Modern men can applaud this behaviour of Langton, info- 
lent as it was, becaufe, they fay, it was the caufe of civil liberty 
which he patronifed; and in that caufe, the common rules of 
decency bind, it fcems, no longer. On Becket they can be 
fevere and unrelenting; though to his prince he never 
uttered language fo unfeemly, and the caufe he maintained 
was to him and to thoufands, equally momentous, and far 
more facred. But the policy of the cardinal was here 
tranfeendent. From his fovereign he drew an oath, to the 
obfervance of which, by a bold importunity, he compels him 
to adhere, while the claufe, which he. principally urges, 
embraces that privilege, which the nobles, he knew, held 
moil dear. Thus did he make their caufe his own, attach¬ 
ing them tq hipfelf by fuch a tie of intereft, as, on a future 
day, he could not doubt, would give confidence, and 
roufe the moft timid to a manly co-opcration with his beil 
defigns. 
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Within three weeks, from the laftgreat meeting, again 
affembled the prelates, abbots, priors, deans, and barons 
of the realm, at London, in the church of St. Paul. Nor 
was the king here prefent. What was the oftenfible motive 
oi the convention, is not related i but, probably, it regard¬ 
ed the caufe of the exiles. In it the primate relaxed fome 
jiart of the interdi<ft, which was to continue, we know, till 
the whole treaty fhould be fulfilled. But fo fortunate an 
occafion was not thus lightly to pals away. In the unfuf- 
peftful hour of general debate, Langton called afide, as it 
was reported, certain barons, whom, with an air of folemn 
fecrecy, he thus addreffed: “ You heared that I abfolved 
“ our king at Winchefter, where I forced him to fwear, 
“ that he would abolifh unjuft laws, and re-eftablifli good 
“ ones, namely, thofe of king Edward, and that thefe 
“ fhould be obferved by all his fubjetfts. I have lately found 
“ a charter of Henry I. by which, if you be fo difpofed, the 
44 liberties we have long loft may be reftored to our country.’' 
So faying, he produced the charter, and caufed it to be 
read to them c . 

It was that which Henry I. had granted, in the firft year 
of his reign ; which Stephen had renewed; and which Henry 
IL had confirmed. It contained fome laws of the Confeflor, 
with fuch amendations as the conqueror* with the confent 
ofthebarons, had introduced : and, asmanytr anferipts of 
it havingbeen taken, as thefe were counties*' they had been 
depofited as records, in the abbeys of each county/ 1 . But 
little attention was paid to this important inftrument. The 
government of the kings continued irregular, if not un¬ 
limited ; 
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limited; and in an age, when few could read, when arms 
engaged their thoughts, and not the dlfculfion of laws and 
polity, the charter was rieglei&ed; and gradually its memory 
fank. The number of copies fecured it, indeed, from de- 
ftru<ftio'n, but not from oblivion. Yet, at all times, a tra- 
ditional recolle&ion, indihind in'jmany, of days long pafled, 
when, under another race of kings, their anceftors were 
reputed more free and happy, attached itfelf to the mind; 
and the name of Edward and his laws was repeated with a 
warmth, approaching to enthuftafm. This, in the Saxon 
families, was moft natural; but the Normans alfo imbibed 
the impreflion, arid as the condud of their kings aggrieved 
them, their partial fondnefs ceafed, and they looked 
anxioully to the reftoration of the rights of Englishmen, and 
the re-eft ablilhment of bet ter laws. 

The barons liftened, while the charter was interpreted, 
and their looks and geftures expreffed the warmeft joy. 
“ For thofe rights,” they exclaimed, “ when the proper 
“ feaion fhall come, if neceffary, we will die.”—Swear it,” 
faid the primate. They fwore. Himfelf then promifed them 
his utmoft afliftance. r Thus was the confederacy formed, 
and the affembly feparated e .~We may now underftand 
that, by the laws of the Confeffor and the charter of Henry, 
was meant, in a vague acceptation the fame code of rights 
and liberties. 

Fiupeter earl of EfTex, th&jufticiary, feems not to have 
been preferit on this memorable occafton. It was ftcknefs, 
probably v which cenfined him. 7 at home ; for eaily in the 
next month he "died. His lofs, fays .the Kiftoriah, was to 

England 
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. England irreparable. He was the pillar of the Rate, verfed 
in its laws, generous in his difpoiitions, affluent in the gifts 
of fortune, and allied in blood or friendftup to all the noble 
families of the realm. His foverelgn feared him; but he 
permitted him ftill’to hold the reins of government. When 
the news came of his death; ** It is well,” faid John, laugh¬ 
ing violently; ‘vin hell he may again (hake hands with*Hu- 
“ belt, our late primate, whom he will furely find there.” 
Then turning to thofe who were with him, he fubjoined; 
“ By God's feet, now, for the firft time, I am king and 
“ lord of England.” And, in truth, releafed from a mi- 
nifter, who could controul his wayward chara&er, he re¬ 
garded lefs the engagements he had been induced to make, 
and thought by what means he could beft annul the whole 
obligation of the late treaty f .—With this view, and on this 
occafion, it was reported, that he fent an embaffy to Mira- 
moulin, emperor of Morocco, offering to refign his kingdom 
to him, and to hold it under tribute ; to renounce the law 
of Chriit, and to become. Mahometan, in order to purchafe 
his prote&ion.^—Modern hifiorians rejetfi the ftory as incre¬ 
dible, and as fabricated by the monks, to vilify the memo¬ 
ry of their fovereign. But to them he was not peculiarly 
obnoxious; and fo circumftantially is the tale told by the 
hiftorian s, who beared it, he fays, from the mouth of 
Robert of London, one of the envoys, that to critics lefs 
faftidious it may bear many marks of authentic truth. The 
foHy of John was adequate to the wildeft undertakings.— 
Miramoulin defpifed the weak monarch, and reje&ed the 
prefer ed fubmiffion. 

The 
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The league of the barons, or, at leaft, their general views, 
which the converfation of each day circulated, could be no 
longer hidden from the king. But how could he diffipate 
their defigns ? By experience, fays the monkifh hiftorian, 
he had learned, that the pontiff was of ail men the moft 
proud and ambitious, infatiable of money, and prone to 
every crime, when allured by rewards or promifes.—Inno¬ 
cent was ambitious ; but the other charges applied not to 
him.—The king difpatched meffengers to Rome, loaded 
with prefents, and by them he promised Hill larger gifts; 
and he vowed an eternal fealty, would he engage, as the 
occafion offered, to confound the machinations of the pri¬ 
mate, and to excommunicate the barons whofe confederacy 
he feared. But already a legate had been appointed, and 
was on his road to England.-—This new proposal of the king 
contained matter of great delicacy. Innocent weighed it 
maturely, and difmiffed the meffengers, with various letters 
of inftru&ion to the king and his legate. This was Nicho¬ 
las, bifhop of Tufculum, who arrived in England about the 
end of September 11 . 

A council met in London before the king and the legate, 
where was firft difcuffed the queftion, of the reparation to 
be made to the exiles. The terms which the king offered 
feemed highly equitable, and Nicholas approved them ; but 
the cardinal, with the other l'ufferers, would not confent, 
infilling, that the whole of their Ioffes fhould be firft afcer- 
tained, add the debt be at once difchaiged. The legate, 
they difcovered, was wholly devoted to the king.—On the 
following day they debated the queftion of the interdict ; 

but 
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book v . neither here was ally thin|fdecided: when John, whofe 
121 3 - caufe was now in the hands of the legate, at his requifition, 
came forward, and before the altar, in the church of St. 
Paul where the dbuncif was held, repeated the aft of fub- 
miflion, whereby he had, oh a former day, fubjefted his 
crown, and the^reaftns of England and Ireland, to the 
Roman fee. Even the charter of resignation, which, fealed 
with wax,'had been given to Pandulphus, now received a 
golden feal, - and was delivered to the legate, to 1>e prefent- 
ed to his hoKnefs. The council adjourned. Other meet¬ 
ings, in the fucceeding months, affembled; but nothing 
was concluded, and the interdift remained, and juftice was 
not done to the fufferers *. 

The conduft of the legate foon roufed the further refent- 
ment of Langton and the Englifh bifhops. He had been 
empowered by the pope, to fill the vacant churches and 
abbeys, with the king*s confent: but he complied ill with 
his inftruftions, nominating men, whom neither fcience nor 
virtue qualified for the office. In vain yrere complaints 
made; and Langton called a fynod at Dunftable. They 
agreed to appeal to the pope; on which the cardinal fent a 
meffenger to Nicholas, apprifing him of the appeal, and for¬ 
bidding him to proceed to any other appointment, which 
was the known privilege, he faid, of the metropolitan fee 
of Canterbury. The legate difregarded the inhibition; 
but confulting with the king, he difpatched Pandulphus, 
who was lately come to England* with proper inftruftions to 
the pontiff. Arrived in Rome, Pndulphus reprefented, 
in dark colours, the behaviour of the primate, and his 
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views, urging, that he and his colleagues loved moiffey; and 
that, in the reparation which they demanded of their Ioffes, 
they were too rigid and exa&ing: “ Befides/* he added, 
“ it is their aim to reduce their fovereign to undue fub- 
“ miflions, and to abridge the liberties of the realm.” He 
then fpoke of the king, on whom he lavished praifes, and 
than whom, he faid, he had not feen a more humble and 
more modeft prince. Here he prefented the charter, with 
its golden feal. Simon Langton, the primate’s brother, who 
affifted at the interview, attempted to reply; hut his voice 
gained no attention. The eloquence of the golden feal was 
irreliftible k . 

But whilfl occurrences fuch as thefe, the preludes to a 
greater event, have engaged our thoughts; in the fouthern 
provinces of France, a feene was exhibited, from which 
reafon and religion turn with horror. Already I have faid, 
who were the Albigenfes, and what their principal tenets. 
In vain had thefe been condemned, and their abettors 
punifhed, when legates came from Rome, by their prefence, 
to check the fpreading evil. It only ipread the more; for 
the pageantry of drefs and equipage, which attended thefe 
courtly millionaries, ferved to give an edge to the declama¬ 
tions of the fe&aries, whofe favourite topic of inve&ive was, 
the wealth and worldly demeanour of churchmen. Soon 
then it appeared, that all orders of men had tailed of the 
poifoned cup: towns, villages, and hamlets, in the pro¬ 
vinces efpecially of Gafcogne and Languedoc, lwarmed with 
them ; and what was extraordinary, when we confider the 
tenets of thofe men, tending to pull down grandeur and 
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hook v . level dilWn&ion, even the nobles quitted the fplendid wor- 
fhip of their anceflors, and joined their vaffals in the 
ruftic faith. Then it was, in the year 1208, that Innocent 
commanded a crufade to be preached againfl them, and 
fent his legates, for that purpdfe, into France. Philip 
received them, and applauded the meafure; but he could 
not, engaged as he then was, do more than promife a 
powerful body of men, and permit his fubjeds to enroll 
themfelves, as their zeal might dired. The promulgation 
of the crufade was attended with great fuccefs; for the 
expedition feemed to threaten few difficulties, and all the 
pardons, rewards, and privileges, which other crufaders 
had enjoyed, were held out to them. By way of diftindion, 
thefe wore the crofs on the bread. The duke of Burgundy, 
the earl of Nevers, the earl of Montfort, and other great 
barons, with many prelates and abbots, were foon in arms. 

Raymond VI. earl of Touloufe, had declared himfelf the 
protedor of the Albigenfes, and had warmly imbibed their 
dodrines. This drew on him the hatred of the orthodox, 
and the vengeance of Rome. He was excommunicated. 
Could we credit the reprefentations of his enemies, (and 
fuch were his hidorians,) Raymond was the mod brutal 
and infamous of mortals* By what art could he now avert 
the impending dorm P He appeared before the legate, and 
calling himfelf on his mercy, confented to abide by his 
deciiion. It was inftantly decided, that he ihould furren- 
der feven caftles into the hands of the legate, and give 
fureties for his future fubmifiioru This being done, he 
received abfolution, Handing in his fhirt, and was led by the 
neck into the church, while the legate, as he flowly paffed 
through the croud, beat him with rods. 
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•The army of the crufaders entered Languedoc. Tou- book v. 
loufe, indeed, and other places immediately dependent on 1214, 
the count, were, by his fubmiffion, fecured from their at¬ 
tack ; but his Vaffals, the lords of other dill lids, equally 
infeded with error, and lefs pliant than himfelf, might ex- 
ped no mercy. Beziers was taken by ftornsi* and in it 
thirty thoufand fouls were maflacred. Carcaflonne, a 
neighbouring town, capitulated, and its fate was? lefs bloody. 

Here, while the foldiers were bulled in-moving the engines, 
and fealing the walls, the minifters of religion had afl’em- 
bled, and had dared to invoke the father of mankind, in 
addrelfes to his holy fpirit! Such was their enthufiafm ; 
a paffion, which can fandify excefs, and veil with piety the 
wildeft crimes. 

As yet the crufaders were without a general, ading un¬ 
der the guidance of their refpedive leaders, or all direded 
by the legate’s voice. It was thought neceffary to chufe 

one ; and the eledion fell on the earl of Nevers, who de- 

■ 

dined the honour; and then on the duke of Burgundy, 
who likewife refufed it. A committee, therefore, was ap¬ 
pointed, who nominated the earl of Montfort; and he rc~ 
ludantly confented to accept the important charge.—Simon 
de Montfort, from the honours he had poffefled in England, 
fometimes called earl of Leicefter, was nobly defeended ; 
and the hiftorians of the day lavifhed all their powers, in 
praifing the endowments of his mind, and the accoinplilli- 
mentsof htsperfoij. His piety, they fay, and his love of 
virtue equalled thefe. * What was his real charader will bef' 1 * 
appear from hiscondud.—Invelled withfupreme command, 
he took poflTeflion of many caftles, which had funendcred, 
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book v . and fent miflionaries to convert their inhabitants. But 
I2, 4 - already the term being expired, for which the crufaders 
had enlifted, many of them retired, at the head of whom 
was the count de Nevers. Nor did the duke of Burgundy 
long remain. De Montfort faw' himfelf deferted by the 
army, while the winter-feafon came on. He had refources, 
however, within himfelf, which could counteraft thefe un¬ 
toward events. The fplendor of his name kept the enemy 
in awe, and his addrefs and engaging manners drew 
ft rangers to his ftandard. With thefe he took the field, 
whilft the inclement blaft ftill howled; and conquered 
many places. The count de Foix, a powerful baron, and 
a protestor of the heretics, then fubmitted to his arms. 

With pain had Raymond witneffed thefe fuccefTes, which 
he could not impede, and he knew not where their pro- 
grefs might terminate, unlefs in the utter ruin of his vaffals. 
Thus was he anxious, when a meflenger came from the 
general to propofe, that, he would furrender to him the 
domain of all the places and territory, which he had already 
fubdued. It was the advice, he added, of the legate; and 
fhould he refufe it, he muft exped a declaration of war 
againft himfelf. The fecret views of Montfort were at 
pnee difclofed.—The earl'Tefifted the unjuft demand, urging 
his rights and the treaty he had concluded with the legate, 
when his excommunication was reverfed; and he would 
bimfelf, he faid, inftantly claim juftice at the foot of St. 
Peter’s chair.—With this view he went to Rome, 

The ambitious defigns of Montfort aHb roufed a more 
potent enemy. This was the king of Arragon, whofe fifter 
the earl of Touloufe had lately married, and who, befides. 


was 
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was count of Provence, add lord of many towns in Lan¬ 
guedoc. His faith was orthodox; but that did not incline 
him to furrender his juft rights, into the hands of a man, 
whofe only claim was a fuccefsful invafion. In vain did 
Montfort ft rive to allure the king, who not only refufed to 
comply, but, underhand, fignified to the barons and men 
of power in the neighbourhood of Beziers and Albi, that, 
would they refume their arms, he would affift them with all 
his forces. Men, whom the want of an animating ally had 
only driven to fubmifiion, took fire at tha prOfered aid, 
and feized their arms. In a moment, the general faw a 
hoft fpring up before him, whofe activity was fuch, that, 
before he could make refiftance, only three towns and five 
caftles remained in his poffeffion. 

In the fpring, the countefs brought him a reinforcement 
of troops, with which he recovered fome caftles; and other 
crufaders joined him from different countries. To draw 
any advantage from fuch auxiliaries, no common addrefs 
was neceffary. They were raw and undifciplined, whofe 
period of fervice did not exceed forty days; 'but they glowed 
with zeal, looking to the crown of martyrdom, if they fell, 
or elfe to the remiflion of all their fins. Montfort led them 
into a&ion, and no danger could appal them, or fortrefs 
withftand their furious onfet. 

The earl of Touloufe was returned from Rome; where 
he had experienced fome lenity from the pontiff; and he 
had waited on the*emperor Otho, and had feen His fove- 
reign, the French king. With thefe no artifice fucceeded ; 
for they beheld in him, what in their zeal they hated moft, 
the fecret advocate of herefy. It was well known, what 

had 
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book v. had been the motive of his fubmlffion, and himfelf feemed ’ 
isi4- little difpofed any tenger to wear the malk. During the 
liege of Lavaur, he gave affiftance to the enemy. The king 
of Arragon began to waver in his attachment; and again 
the legates pronounced Raymond excommunicated.—I de- 
feribe not the ft reams of blood, nor the flaming piles, which 
every where marked the progrefs of the orthodox army; 
while it is not my intention to infinuate, that exceffes were 
not committed, which provoked refentment, and juftified 
fome retaliation. Rut who firft drew the fword ? Or was it 
fo great a crime, to have diffented from the faith of Rome ? 

Twelve ftrong places now fell before de Montfort; and 
he marched agafnft Touloufe. It was the third year of the 
war. Touloufe was then a vaft city, nor were the befiegers 
fulficiently numerous to encompafs its walls. The general 
faw his error, and having retreated towards Cahors, which 
furrendered to him, he had the mortiftcation, in a few 
weeks, to fee himfelf almoft wholly deferted. So uncertain 
was the ftate of this varying warfare. An army of feudal 
vaffals, I have elfewhere obferved, ebbed and flowed, as 
does the ocean; but an army of crufaders, within reach of 
their homes, as this was, ftill more refembled that change¬ 
ful element. Many towns were then retaken, and a general 
lefs expert than de Montfort, muft have beheld every for- 
trefs tom violently from his arms. He, with the intrepidity 
of a hero, coolly maintained the ground he had taken, and 
in all His Ioffes ftill kept the advantage*of conqueft, waiting 
till an army might return, which he ftiould lead to other 
vidories. He was in Caftelnaudari, a town of fome 
ftrength, when news was brought, that the earl of Touloufe 

and 
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and other barons, at the head of a great force, were march¬ 
ing to inveft the place. TJie general, with his litttle army, 
retired to the caftle. I (hall not defcrihe the feries of this 
liege, which raifed to higher fame the warlike name of de 
Montfort; for he foiled* by repeated fallies, every effort 
of the enemy, and defeating him in the field, compelled 
the count to raife the liege with ignominy. Nor was this 
all. Soon frelh fuccours arrived, when he extended his 
conquefts, and by the beginning of the next year, 1212, 
we find little more than Touloufe and Montauban, in the 
hands of the enemy. 

While the horrors of war thus raged, an underpart, often 
more atrocious, was a (fled by thofe, whom the canons of 
the church forbad to fiain their hands with blood* Some, 
indeed, there were, whom a benevolent zeal moved, and 
thefe by means which reafon muft applaud, llrove to con¬ 
vince the underftanding, and to draw the heart from error. 
Their endeavonrs were not without fuccefs. The more ar¬ 
dent miffionaries accompanied the aihiy, projeding, with 
the generals, plans of battles and lieges; marking for 
deftrudion thofe, whofe erroneous condud had been mofl 
confpicuous; animating the foldiers, by profpeds of an 
eternal crown, to deeds of carnage; and preaching the 
tenets of him, who was meek of heart, to the prifoners, 
the wounded, and the dying, while the butcher held his 
dagger to the throat, and the piles blazed round them. If 
few were reclaimed from error, who can wonder? We fee 
them, as the hiftcfrians relate, infulting the minifters, re- 
jeding their advice, braving the executioners, and either, 
with the cool fortitude of convidion, ftepping forward to 
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death, or with an impetuous enthufiafm, as ancient mar¬ 
tyrs had done, rufhing to its arms. And, furely, thefe 
men had better prdenfions to the appellation of martyrs, 
than they who wantonly courted danger, and when they 
fell, had on their heads the crimes, which unprovoked 
hoftility, licentious devaftation, and premeditated murder 
could perpetrate. Thefe no papal decrees could authorife. 
Men, from obftinacy of charatfter or from views of intereft, 
may facrifice much in the caufe of error; but they Will not 
fteadily die in its defence, unlefs that error has impreffed 
on their minds all the convitftion of truth. Then are they 
martyrs. 

De Montfort, now in poffeffion of an cxtenfive territory 
with its towns and caftles, viewed himfelf as its lord, and 
convened an affembly at Pamiers. The ordinances here 
made, for the partition of lands amongft his barons, and 
for the re-eftablifhment of general tranquillity, of a better 
police, and of the.fervicesof religion, were wife, and breathed 
a fpirit of moderation and forbearance.—The caufe of 
count Raymond feemed irremediably loft; and again he 
had recourse to the king of Arragon, imploring his media¬ 
tion. This prince was returned triumphant, from a great 
vi<ftory gained over the Saracens in Spain. He confented 
to be his brother’s friend. A long negotiation commenced, 
firft with the legates and with the prelates affembled at La- 
vaur, and then with the pontiff. But the intereft of de 
Montfort prevailed, which was deemed the intereft of re¬ 
ligion. The pope wrote to the king of* Arragon, warmly 
entreating him to renounce the caufe of the heretic, and 
.menacing cenfures, if he perfifted. The menace he con¬ 
temned. 
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temned, and at once declared war againft the darling of the book v . 
church. Simon expoftulated on an attack, which, he fa id, «-u- 
was unprovoked, $nd fent a defiance to the king. 

Hitherto the French monarch had himfelf taken no a&ive 
part in a war, which his vaffals principally had waged; but ' 
now unexpectedly he faw himfelf involved. Two prelates 
had come to Paris, from the catholic army. They were 
introduced to Louis, the young prince, then in his twenty- 
fifth year, and working on his ardent chara&er, they pro- . 
vailed on him to vow,'that he would take the crois, and 
lead an army aganifl the Albigcnfes. Philip, from whom 
the meafure was concealed, heared it with much anger, but 
he could not with-hold his confent. He confented; and 
that a becoming magnificence might attend the expedition, 
he fummoned a meeting of his nobles, when the number of 
men, the order of the march, and the time of departure, 
were regulated. But the report of a league between the 
emperor and the king of England, which threatened France 
with an invaiion, at the moment tranfpired, and fruftrated 
the expedition. 

De Montforf, whom the profpeCl of the fpleudid fuccour 
had elated, was left expofed to the fwelling power of the 
enemy. Nor was this his greateft trouble. The agents of 
the king of Arragon at the court of Rome, fo well employed 
their eloquence, that Innocent was prevailed on to cfpoufe 
their caufe.* They reprefented, that the ambition only of 
de Montfort upheld the war in Languedoc ; that the here¬ 
tics were broken down; that the few barons {HI! in arm:., 
were contending for their poffeflions, which had be; n 
violently wrefted from them; that were thefe refiored, 

U peace 
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peace would return* and the miffionaries, unmolefted, 
might diflufe the blefi&ngs of truth; that whilft the unfati* 
able interefl of one man; under the mafk of zeal for religion, 
drew armies to his ftandard, the caufe of the church was 
■ facrificed in Spain; that there was Rill a greater caufe, 
which remained negleded in the eaft, and which he, emu¬ 
lating his predeceffors, had nohly vowed to maintain : but 
did it become his wifdom, they concluded, than whom no 
wifer had graced the tiara, thus to abandon the glorious 
enterprife, in fupport of a man, who abufed his favour, to 
rife to greatnefs on the ruins of provinces and the blood of 
their inhabitants? 

The forcible addrefs, in which there was much truth, 

<* 

fucceeded. Innocent fent orders to de Montfort to 
furrender to the barons, who claimed them, the places 
he had taken, and to defift from further enterprizes. 
At the fame time he recalled the indulgence, and com¬ 
manded a cmfade to be preached again ft the Saracens 
of Paleftine. In amatzeinent, the general convened the 
legates, and the chiefs of the army; when it was refblved 
inftantly to difpatch a .deputation to Rome. By their 
means, fays the hiftorian, Innocent was difabufed of his 
error, and renewing his firft order, ftrengthened the com- 
miffion of his legates, and empowered them to purfue the 
war, with renovated vigour. But the imprudent meafure 
had difconcerted the plans of de Montfort. Few fbldiers 
came ; many retired; and the king of Arragon, with a 
great army, was ready to enter Languedoc. 

On the tenth of September, he entered, at the head of 
a hundred thoufand men, and fat down before Maret, a 

fmall 
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fmall town on the Garonne, three leagues below Touloufe. 
In its neighbourhood, fays an hiftorian, lived a lady whom 
the king loved, and her he wiihed to free from the in¬ 
quietude which the garrifon of Muret often occafioned. 
This gave motion to a hundred thoufand men! With him 
were the earls of Touloufe, of Foix, and of Comminges.— 
De Montfort was at Fanjaux,' eight leagues diflant, when 
the news came to him. He was aware that Muret could 
make no refinance, and he haftened to its aid. But his 
whole force, when collected, hardly amounted to one thou¬ 
fand men. With thefe he advanced, and entered the 
town, on the oppofite fide of the river. Terms of peace 
were then offered to the king, which he rejected, and the 
general was made fenfible, that the day was come, which 
fhould crown all his vi&ories, or number him with the 
departed champion's of the crofs. Full of the glorious 
thought, he told his foldiers, that he meant not to endure 
the flow horrors of a fiege, or to wafte his time in Tallies; 
he would meet the enemy in the field, and offer him battle. 
Thebifhops affembled, and one of them, in the hearing of 
the troops, pronounced an anathema againfi the earl and 
his accomplices. He then advanced in his robes, holding a 
portion of the true crofs in his hands. The foldiers, armed 
a$ they were, alighted from their horfes, and coming up, 
each, in his turn, bowed before the facred fign. But the 
ceremony would be tedious; wherefore the bifhop of Com- 
minges, impatiently took it into his hand, and flapping 
forward, with it bleffed the multitude: “Go,” faid he, 

“ in the name of him who died on this crofs; I pledge 
“ myfelfforyou at the day of judgment, that he who fhall 
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book v . “fell, this day, in battle, fhall rife to the crown of martyr- 
1214. “ dom.” More than once he repeated the folemn words. 

They mounted their horfes.—De Montfort alfo, with his 
eyes raifed to heaven, praid: “ God of armies,” he faid, 
** thou didft chufe me for thy’general. In this day of 
“ trial, hear my fupplication; and let the world know, 
“ how juft is the caufe, which thou haft committed to me.” 
He rofe from the ground; and the trumpet founded. 

The army, not more than nine hundred men, all cavalry, 
left the town, and as they entered the plain, formed into 
three bodies. The enemy, prepared to receive them, did 
not deign to move. The circumftance was perhaps favour¬ 
able. De Montfort faw the royal enfign, and rufhing for¬ 
ward, broke the firft line. The king was in the fecond. 
Him he affailed ; the battle thickened; and in a few mo¬ 
ments, the monarch fell. Difmay at once fpread through 
the ranks; no order prevailed; and thoufands were 
butchered without refiftance. The vidory of de Monfort, 
in a few hours, was complete; for the hiftorians relate, that 
nearly twenty thoufand men were flain of the enemy, while 
the crufaders did not lofe more than one knight and a few 
foldiers!—The general, cealing from the carnage, halted, 
and offered up his vows to heaven. Such was the battle of 
Muret. 

It might have been expeded, that the war was at an end. 
But deftitute of troops, as de Montfort was, he could draw 
little advantage from his vidory. Only he ravaged the 
country, unmolefted, and kept the enemy in alarm. Soon 
afterwards, a new legate came from Rome, to negotiate a 
peace, and a numerous re-enforcement, whom the fame 

of 
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of the late vi&ory roufed, joined de Montfort. With thefe book v . 
he extended his conquers; and foon the mod rcfradory, 1214. 
awed by the impreflion of his name, liftened to terms of ac¬ 
commodation. The principal barons fubmitted, and the 
bold zeal of the heretics was, for a time, fuppreffed K 

1 Hift. Albigen. et fcrip. contemp. pafliin. 
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lYith the EVENTS of the Period. 

BOOK VI. 

John lands at la Rochelle.—The emperor Otho is dethroned.— 
Battle of Bouvincs.—The interdidt is taken from England.— 
The barons meet at St. Edmundjbury. —Their further pro¬ 
ceedings. — Runnemede. — Magna Charta.—John meditates 
vengeance t and retires.—ConduSt of Innocent.—Preparations 
for a civil war.—The barons are excommunicated , andLangton 
goes to Rome.—Fourth council of Lateran.—England defolated 
by the king*s forces.—The barons excommunicated by name .— 
Prince Louis is invited over. — A Roman legate objlru&s his 
dejign.—The prince lands.—His caufe is agitated at Rome .— 
He purfues his conque/is, and lays Jiege to the cajlles of Dover 
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and Windfor.—John takes the field.—Perplexity of the barons . 

—The king falls fick and dies.—General view .— Conclufion. 

T7 R O M the horrors of the war, I have defcribed, fo 
adverfe £0 the mild fpirit of truth and the b^ft interefts 
of human reafon, I return, with pleafure, to the troubled 
politics of England. Reafon here applauds the ftrife, 
which the oppreffion of an unworthy prince provoked; 
while religion does not condemn it; and the eye of the 
fpedator carried forward on the feene, beholds, with a 
fecret rapture, the dawn of freedom fiowly emerging from 
the gloom. 

Early in the prefent year, John, to whom no view of 
things at home could give pleafure, and whom the feafon 
preffed to execute his part of a league which had been 
lately formed, again prepared to embark for France. 
The barons, he now, at lead, hoped, would be fubfer- 
vient to his wifhes. They obeyed his fummons. And 
fiill more to gain the good will of the people, and of the 
church, he diipatched meffengers to Rome, who might ob¬ 
tain, on terms they fhould propofe, the final relaxation of 
the interdift. On the fecond of February, with his queen, 
he went to Portfmouth, and thence failing, landed with a 
powerful army at la Rochelle 8 . — The league, I have men¬ 
tioned, was with his nephew the emperor Otho, and with 
the earl of Flanders; the leading claufe of which was, that, 
while John, on the fide of Aquitaine, infulted the French pro¬ 
vinces, the emperor, at the head of the allied army, fhould 
enter France, by the north-eaftern frontier.—A momentary 
diereffion is neceffary. 

Otho, 
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Otho, whofe afcent to the imperial throne I defcribed, by book yj 
a feries of imprudences had feemed to have projeded his own iar 4 . 
downfall. By retrading the promife he had made to Inno- Therni|*ri.i 
cent, to furrender to the holy fee certain poffeffions, throned, 
which he claimed, and by urging rights which, perhaps, 
were due to his crown, he provoked the indignation of the 
haughty pontiff. Not fatisfied, he cited young Frederic 
king of Sicily, the ward of Innocent, to do himlhomagc for 
his territories, the avowed fief of the Roman court; and 
when the prince, as became him, refufed compliance, 

Otho ordered his generals to enter Apulia. In vain did 
Innocent remonftrate; and as it was not in his charader 
long to endure controul, he excommunicated the empeior. 

Maturely had the pontiff weighed thislaft exertion of power, 
from the accomplifhment of which he refolved not to re¬ 
cede. The Romans hated Otho: the interefts of Sicily 
muft be Combined with his own: he could exped much 
from many German princes, naturally allied to the houfe 
of Suabia: the Ghibeline fadion in Italy was powerful: 
finally, the French monarch, who had oppofed his eleva¬ 
tion, and had leagued with his* rival the late emperor, 
muft warmly efpoufe any meafure, which fhould tend to the 
humiliation of a man, the nephew of him he hated. So 
reafoned Innocent.—But Otho, 'notwithftanding, had him- 
felf marched into Italy; and Calabria being over-run, and 
the neighbouring provinces, little remained to oppofe his 
arms. In the ifland^of Sicily, a confpiracy formed in his 
favour, invited him to the throne; and fortune, lu; 
thought, was ready to crown his blighted wiflies, when a 
mine fuddenly fprang, againft the effeds of which no mca- 
furcs had been taken. 
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book vr. Ti»e relentlcfs Innocent, aided, we are told, by the 
politics of the French king, had projected the great defign. 
He had a legate alfo in Germany, the archbifhop of Mentz, 
well-difpofed to co-operate with his views. To him he pro- 
pofed, arid through him to other bilhops, to publifh the 
fentence of excommunication, he had himfelf iffued againft 
Otho. The fentence was publifhed; and agreeably to its 
fpirit, a league with many German princes was, at the 
fame time, formed, who fwore, inftantly to proceed to the 
depofition of the emperor, and to raife young Frederic to 
his throne. Otho heared the news, and leaving his con- 
quefts behind him, returned towards Germany. But as he 
paired through Italy, and the free Rates of Lombardy., he 
had the mortification to find, that his wily enemy the pon¬ 
tiff, had debauched the allegiance of many, and that they 
were leagued againff him. He proceeded, and in a diet at 
Nuremberg threw himfelf on the loyalty of his vafltls. The 
generous meafure gave audacity to the fa&ion. They 
feized their arms, and proclaimed Frederic. Otho, thus 
braved, carried fire and fword into the territories of his 
enemies, the principal of whom were the king of Bohe¬ 
mia, and the duke of Bavaria. Meanwhile, Frederic, 
urged by repeated calls, through many difficulties, made his 
way to Conftance. He was received by his friends, and 
crowned at Mentz, with an applaufe, that fpoke the in- 
creafing power of his fa£ion; for the exertions of Innocent 
had been unceafing, and the king of France loudly pro¬ 
claimed himfelf his ally. Otho, whofe falling intereft every 
hour witneffed, retired to his patrimonial eflates of Brunf- 
wick. Now it was, that he entered into the league I 

mentioned. 
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mentioned. His empire in Germany was at an end, he 
faw; but he might be able to revenge himfelf, in his fall, 
on Philip, the inftrument of his ruin b . 

Landed with his army at la Rochelle, the Englifh king 
caR his eye to the northern provinces, which lately had 
been fevered from his crown. Many barons of Poitou, 
impelled by threats, or allured by promifes, came in, and 
renewed their allegiance ; amongfl whom was 'the carl de 
la Marche, to whom Ifabella, the Englifh queen, it will be 
remembered, had been once affianced. He then traverfed 
the province, and entering Anjou, took its capital by ftorm, 
and conquered other places. The brilliant fcene foou 
clouded. Philip commanded his fon to make head againfi 
the king of England, who, by this time, had entered the 
Lower Bretagne, and was befieging an important caflle. 
The Englifh army outnumbered the enemy; but when John 
prepared for battle on their approach, the Poitevin barons 
acquainted him, that they were not difpofed to fight. He 
quitted the field, and leaving his conquefts to the mercy 
of the young prince, precipitately withdrew to Parthcnai, 
a caflle at the extremity' of Poitou c . Here clofed his 
exploits and the campaign of Aquitaine, when he was at 
liberty to contemplate the operations of the allied army, on 
the fide of Flanders. 

Otho, with what troops he could collect, in the fpring 
had quitted Brunfwick, and he was permitted, unheeded 
by his rival, to advance into Flanders. The impolitic’ 
meafure is not accounted for by the hiftorians. In Flandei 
he was joined by other German troops; and here he found 

b Murat, dr a as a amoves coaet. Chroh. Urfperg. '• Mat. Par. 
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i ;oo!~; vi . the dukes of Brabant and Limbourg, the earls of Flanders 
‘“‘4* and Boulogne, and William earl of Salilbury, with other 
great men and generals, at the head of their refpe<Rive 
forces. An Englifh army had been there fince the preced¬ 
ing year, when they failed to aflfift Ferdinand againft the 
French monarch; and John, before he left England, had 
tranfmitled to them great fums of money. The chiefs 
reviewed their forces, when they were found to amount to 
a hundred and fifty thoufand men. The heart of Otho 
once more beat high.—Philip, on the other hand, did not 
fir rink from the mighty conteft. He vifited the frontier of 
his country, and left his fon, with a fufficient foice, to 
watch the motions of the Englifh king. Now it appeared, 
that the plan of operations had been well concerted ; for 
being thus obliged to divide his forces, the great ftrength of 
the nation was no longer at his command. Under the 
walls of Peronne, his faithful barons had marfhalled their 
vafifals; and hither Philip came, about the twentieth of July. 
The army did not exceed fifty thoufand men. They 
marched; and on the twenty feventh, which was a Sunday, 
near the bridge de Bouvines, between Tournay and Lille, 
both armies came in fight. In the centre of the French 
line was the king, and in the oppofite battle Rood Otho: 
on the left was the count de Dreux, facing the earl of 
Boulogne and Salisbury with the Englifh forces, and on the 
right, was the duke of Burgundy, facing the earl of 
Flanders. 

I fball not detail the various chances, nor the achieve¬ 
ments, of this memorable day, than which none fo brilliant 
had yet graced the annals of France. Philip, whofe prowefs 

was 



was unrivalled, and whofe condud, as a general, fame book vi. 
loudly echoed, narrowly efcaped with his life; as did Otho. 1214. 
Their armour, tempered by the ablefi workmen, Ihivered 
or blunted the recoiling weapons, and bent to no concuf- 
iion. Dragged from his horfe by a German foldier, who 
had fattened his barbed javelin on the top of his cuirals, the 
king, with all his armour on, fprang from the ground, and 
extricating himfelf, mounted the horfe of Peter Triftan, a 
valiant knight, who nobly preferred the prince's fafety to his 
own. Otho, in fimilar danger, refitting a hundred fwords, and 
feized round the body by William de Barres, the bold 
knight, who had foiled our Richard, when tilting with him 
on the plains of Sicily, was refeued by the impetuous fury 
of his horfe, wounded mortally in the eye.—But the French 
knights were every where irrefiftible; and the glory of the 
day was theirs. Formed into a fquadron, they guarded 
their king and the royal banner, which, for the firft time, 
is mentioned to have borne its Jleurs de Us; and, as the tide 
of battle fwelled, they mixed in the thickeft conflict. — On 
the right wing of the enemy, the earl of Flanders, thrown 
from his horfe and bleeding, when his troops were broken, 
furrendered his arms to the lords de Mareuil. Here the 
Burgundians fought, and their duke owed his life to the 
attachment of his foldiers.—The earl of Boulogne, late in 
the day, and when all was loft, ftill obftinately refitted. 

But his horfe being {tabbed under him, he fell; and as three 
knights contended for the honour of making him their pri- 
foner, he gave his fword to the chevalier de Guerin, who 
fortunately came up. De Guerin, elected bifhop of Scnlis, 
this day a<fted as marechal under the king, in the arrange¬ 
ment 
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book vi . meiit of the battle. The foil of Rofamond, alfo, William 
12 earl of Salilbury had furrendered himfelf to the bifhop of 
Beauvais. He was the prelate whom Richard, as has been 
told, confined fo long in prifon, and at Bouvines he fought 
with a ponderous club,, aliedging, that the church-canons 
did not permit him to fhed blood. He met Salilbury, bulled 
in carnage, and beat him to the ground. — Night began to 
fall, and as the defeat of the enemy was complete, the 
battle ceafed, d . 

Otho, having efcaped from the field, withdrew, as he 
could, into Brunfwick, where he is no more beared of, 
leaving his rival in the quiet poffeflion of empire, and where, 
four years after, he died.—The conqueror, by flow marches, 
proceeded to. Paris, diftributing his prifoners, who were 
numerous, in the caftles as he paffed; only referving the 
earl, of Flanders to grace his triumph. He entered his 
capital, and for eight days, all was feftivity and gladnefs.— 
As the hiftorians, who relate this great event, were prin¬ 
cipally of the French nation, we may be allowed to fuf- 
ped feme partiality in the narration. They augmented, 
perhaps, the number of the enemy, or they diminilhed 
their own; and the fame may be faid of the wounded, the 
killed, and the prifoners. No troops were braver or better 
difeiplined than the Brabanters, the Flemings, the Germans, 
and the Englilh, and their generals were the greateft war¬ 
riors of the day; but the battle was won by the knights, 
or cavalry, which, on the fide of Philip, was uncommonly 
numerous. 

It 
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It was not, it is faid, till after his return to Paris, that 
Philip was fully fenfible of the great importance of the 
vi&ory he had gained; for he now difcovered, that fecret 
intrigues had been carried on with many barons of the 
realm, and that they only waited the moment of his defeat, 
publicly to take up arms. This would have been on the 
fouth of the Loire, and in Anjou, Maine, and Normandy, 
the nobles of which provinces, allured by promifes, or the 
profpe&s which another change might open, (hewed a wifh 
of returning to their former fovereign. The victory of 
Bouvines diffipated their rath defign; and Philip prudently 
diffembled his knowledge of it. But, not long afterwards, 
be advanced with an army into Poitou, where the king of 
England was, and by the mediation of the legate, concluded 
with him a truce of five years. What policy induced 
Philip to adopt this meafure, when, with eafe, it feems, be 
might have difpoffeffed the Englifh of their remaining terri¬ 
tory in France, does not appear. Probably it was Owing 
to the difaffeftion in the barons, Which had appeared, and 
which he feared to Simulate. 

Before this time, the interdict had been taken from 
England. The meffengers returned from Rome, bringing 
letters to the legate, who had not quitted the realm, which 
empowered him to remove the heavy grievance, and to 
compromise the difpute with the exiles. On this he fum- 
moned a great council to meet him in London, before which 
an accurate flatcment was laid of the money already paid, 
and of the debt flill due. This amounted to thirteen 
thoufand marks, for the payment of which two bifllops 
flood fureties. Thus ended this irkfome buhnels. And 

then 
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book vi . then the legate, on the twenty-ninth of June, folemnly 
»a«4. withdrew the interdid. It had lulled more than fix years, 
to the injury of religion, the confufion of all order, and the 
detriment of the fiate. The tidings rang through the 
land, and the hearts of the people thrilled with gladnefs*. 

Thr barons Concord thus reftored, though fhame had marked his own 

meet at Sr. ( 0 

EJmuncHbury arms and thofe of his allies, John might expetfi to find more 
good hunjour in his vaffals, than hitherto he had expe¬ 
rienced. On the twentieth of Oftober he returned to 
England. The abfence of many in the expedition to 
France, and the eventful crifis of the war in Flanders, had, 
for a time, fufpended the deliberations of the friends to 
liberty. The cardinal alfo, whofe mind of l'uperior energy 
invigorated, whilft it modelled, the great defign, had been 
engaged in the concerns of the interdict. But now no 
motive of further delay operated; and as the weeks of 
winter, the feafon of purpofes and ftratagem, came on, the 
barons met their friends, and they talked of the league they 
had formed with Langton, and of the oath they had taken. 
“ The time,” they faid, “ is favourable: and the feall of 
“ St. Edmund approaches, when multitudes refort to his 
“ fhrine. There we may affemble, without fufpicion,” It 
was refolved. 

The day came, the twentieth of November; and as the 
devotion wasfalhionable, the barons repaired to St.Edmundf- 
bury, unobferved. Their meetings here were frequent, 
but fecret; and in one of them, again was the charter 
. produced, containing, in fubftance, the laws of the Con- 
feffor, which the primate had put into their hands. The 

fight 
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fight of the venerable inftrumenl loufed the fpirit of free¬ 
dom ; and without further deliberation, they haftened, in 
a body, to the church of the martyr, A more 161 emu and 
heart-fwelling ceremony had never been witnefled. As 
feniority gave precedence, the barons advanced to the al¬ 
tar, and with their hands laid on it, fwore : “ If the king 
“ refufe to grant the rights, we claim, we will withdraw 
“ our fealty, and wage war on him, till by a charter, un- 
“ der his own feal, he fliall confirm our juft petitions.” 
Each baron pronounced the oath. It was then agreed that, 
after chriftmas, they fhould wait on the king, and prefent 
their petition to him ; and, in the mean time, fhould pro- 
vide*themfelves with arms and horfes, that, if he receded 
from his oath made before the primate, which was proba¬ 
ble, they might fie in readinefs to feize his caftles, and 
force him to compliance. This done, they feparated, and 
withdrew f . — Langton, it appears, was not prefent on the 
occafion. 

The king, when chriftmas came, held his court at Wor- 
cefter. But alarms difturbed its feftivity, and on the day 
itfelf, departing, he repaired to the New-Temple in Lon¬ 
don. The barons were here; and in a military array, 
which announced their purpofe, they waited on the king, 
and prefented their petition. It was, “ that he would 
confirm certain liberties and laws of the Confeffor, with 
“ other privileges, granted to themfelves, to the realm of 
“ England, and to the Englifh church, as are contained in 
** the charter of Henry I. and in the laws juft mentioned.” 
They added: “ At Winchefler, Sir, when you wnr 
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vi. “ abfolvcd by our primate, that was your promife; and the 
“ oath you took, binds you to a compliance.”—John, with 
much agitation, heared the bold addrefs, and furveying 
their arms, faid: “ Your petition contains matter, weighty 
“ and arduous. I muft have leifure till eafter, that, with 
** due deliberation, I may be able to do juflice to myfelf, 
44 and fatisfy the dignity of my crown.”— Debates enfued, 
and, on both fides, propofals were made; when the king 
finally confented, that the cardinal, the bifhop of Ely, and 
William earl of Pembroke, fhould be his fureties, that, on 
the appointed day, he would give them the fatisfariion they 
demanded. On this the barons returned home.—But from 
this delay, John vainly fancied great advantage might be 
drawn. He caufed the oath of fealty to^be renewed by his 
fubjeris, and the ad of homage by his vaffals. And then, 
(which would ihieldhim, he thought, from every danger,) 
on the fecond of February, he took the crofs, declaring his 
intention of leading an-army into Paleftines. But, by no 
precaution, did he attempt to recover the favour of the 
people, or to weaken the combination of the nobles. 

In eafter-week, the barons met at Stamford, in great 
military pomp, numbering in their retinue two thoufand 
knights, with their retainers varioufly armed, and pledged 
to the caufe of liberty. The names of the barons, as re¬ 
corded by the hiftorian, are forty-five ; but it feemed, he 
fays, that nearly the whole nobility of the realm had now 
joined the league.—The king, was* at Oxford.—On the 
Monday, therefore, after eafter, (which was the appointed 
day,) the barons proceeded to Brackley, where a deputa¬ 
tion. 
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tion, compofed of the primate, the earl of Pembroke, and 
fome others, met them from the king, requefting to know, 
in his name, what were thofe laws and liberties, which they 
demanded from their fcjvereign? They delivered to the 
deputies a fchedule, containing the chief articles of their 
petition. “ Thefe are our claims,** they faid, 44 which if 
“ not inflantly granted by the king, and confirmed to us 
“ under the royal fignet, our arms fhali force him to com- 
44 pliance.** The deputies returned, and the cardinal, 
with the fchedule in his hand, expounded its contents. 
44 And why do they not demand my crown alfo ?” exclaim¬ 
ed John furioufly: ** Thefe things are vain and frivolous, 
“ contrary to the plaineft reafon.—By God*s teeth, I will 
44 not grant liberties to them, that fhali make me a flavc.” 
It was to no purpofe, that they urged every argument to 
obtain his compliance. He ordered them to return, and to 
let the barons know, what his refolution was* 1 . 

The confederated nobles flood not in hefitation. They 
received the king’s reply, and at once chofe Robert Fitz- 
Walter their general, naming him the marechal of the army 
of God and of the holy church; which fignified that, as the 
king had violated his oath, they viewed themfelves, in the 
language of the times, as engaged in a holy war, againfl the 
enemy of jufiice and of the church : and feizing their arms, 
they marched againfl the caflle of Northampton. But they 
were without engines, and their attacks on the walls were 
fruitlefs.—When We know how premeditated the inform:-, 
tion was, this improvidence inufl furpiife us.—Fifteen clay-* 
patted, when they raifed the fiege, and proceeded to B^d- 
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b ook vi . ford, which was delivered into their hands. Heremeffen- 
gers arrived from the capital, with fecret advice, that the 
principal citizens were in their interelt, and that the gates 
would be open to receive them. The tidings gave them 
joy. They marched to Ware, and on the following morn¬ 
ing, which was Sunday, the twenty fourth of May, while the 
people were at mafs, the army, in filence, entered the city. 
And now confcious of their fuperior Itrength, the barons 
iffued proclamations, requiring all fuch, who had hitherto 
remained neutral, to join them againft their perjured 
' prince, and menacing, in cafe of refufal, to treat them as 
the public enemies of the Rate. The commination was 
hardly needful, for few, it feems, were iincerely attached 
to the royal party j and as the proclamation called for a de- 
cifion, they quitted their caftles, and joined the ftandard 
of freedom. Some only, at the head of whom was the earl 
of Pembroke, and Salifbury now returned from captivity, 
judged it moil expedient, • not to depart from court. The 
bifhops alfo remained, with the primate *. 

Ximnemede. Great, at this moment, was the terror of the king. He 
faw himfelf deferted, fcarcely feven knights remaining near 
his perfon ; and it was evident, fhould the barons proceed, 
that all his cafiles mult fall, and himfelf become their pri- 
foner. The duplicity, he had often pra&ifed, it would be 
now, he thought, moll expedient to exercife; and circum- 
ftances might arife, which would diffipate the league, or lull 
. its leaders into a fatal fecurity. He refolved to give them 
their terms, and to throw himfelf on fortune, for fuch re- 
drefs or vengeance, as time fhould offer. “ Go,” faid he 

to 
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to Pembroke and other deputies, “ inform the barons, 
“ that, for the good ofpeace and the exaltation of my realm, 
“ I will freely grant them the laws and liberties, which 
“ they afk. Tell them to name a day and a place, where we 
“ may meet to adjuft our differences.*' The deputies re¬ 
paired to London, and announcing the king’s propofal, it 
was received with unbounded joy. ** Let the day,” replied 
the barons, “ be the fifteenth of June; and the place be 
“ Runnemede k .”—Runnemede, which has been inter¬ 
preted the mead of council , was a meadow between Staines 
and Windfor, where, in ancient times, great affemblies had 
been often held 1 ; but to which the approaching event 
woufd give a never-ending celebrity. 

On the day, both parties appeared on Runnemede. With 
the king were the primate and the archbifhop of Dublin, 
feven bifhops, Pandulphus the pontiff’s friend, and Almeric 
the matter of the Englifh Templars: of the laity, the earl of 
Pembroke, and fourteen other earls and barons.—To enu¬ 
merate the oppofite party, obferves the hiftorian, would be 
needlefs, which comprehended the remaining nobility of 
England. They flood apart, waiting the important inter¬ 
view.—In what form the conference opened, is not faid ; 
nor who were the mediators. We only know, that debates, 
as was natural, enfued; and that various propofals were 
made. But the king was foon fenfible, that he mutt com¬ 
ply. With a facility, therefore, which might juftly have 
raifed fufpicion, he acquiefced in their demand, and figned 
the charter of laws and liberties, which the barons prefen t- 
ed to him m . This was the G R E A T CHARTER. 

The 
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The preamble dates that, “ for the falvation of his foul, 
“ and the fouls of his anceflors and heirs, to the honour of 
“ God, and the exaltation of the holy church, and amend- 
“ raent of the kingdom, by the .advice of his prelates and 
“ nobles, (whofe names are mentioned,) the king had 
“ granted to God, and confirmed by the prefer.t charter, 
“ for himfelf and heiis for ever," the following lights and 
liberties. 

1. “ That the church of England fhall be free, and en- 
“ joy her whole rights and liberties inviolable." — It then 
mentions a charter, which, fome time before, he had 
granted, with a view to thofe liberties, and which the pope 
had confirmed, eftablifhing the freedom of eleStions in all calcs 
of vacancy, whether in churches or monafteries. 

In fuch general and unreftrided terms is this article con¬ 
veyed, which might well prove a fource of endlcfs alterca¬ 
tion. The Conjlituiions of Clarendon feem to have been for¬ 
gotten, while the church was thus eftablifhed , in the full pof- 
feflion of whatever might be called her rights and liberties. 
Such had been the language, though not quite fo general, 
of the preceding charters of Henry I. Stephen, Henry II. 

2. “ To all the freemen of the realm the underwritten 
“ liberties are granted." 

By freemen is meant every defeription of fubjeds, from 
the highefl to the loweft order of vaffals,who were not flaves 
or bondmen. This will appear. 

3. “ If any earl, or baron, or others, who hold of the 
“ king in chief by military fervice, fhall die, and at the 
“ time of their death, the heir is of full age , and owes a 
“ relief, he fhall have his inheritance by the ancient relief; 

“ that 
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that is, the heir or heirs of an earl, for a whole earl’s book vi. 
“ barony, by a hundred pounds : the heir or heirs of a i?»s- 
“ baron, for a whole barony, by a hundred marks: the 
“ heir or heirs of a knight, for a whole knight’s fee, by a 
hundred {hillings at moft: and he who (hall owe lefs (hall 
“ give lefs, according to the ancient cuftom of fees.” 

When any of the king’s tenants in capite died, the. king 
feized the eftate, and the heir, though of the age of twenty 
one, before he recovered his right, was obliged to fue for 
his lands, the pofteffion of which he received on doing ho¬ 
mage, and paying a certain compofition called relief. Many 
abufes, during the arbitrary reigns of the Norman kings, 
had^ rendered this cuftom peculiarly grievous. The charter 
of Henry I. had ordained, that the relief fhouid be meet 
and equitable ; but neither was that charter, though re¬ 
newed by Henry II. ever executed, nor could a loofe ex- 
preffion be any check, on the exorbitant demands of power. 

4. ** But if the heir of any fuch be under age , and {hall 
«* b c in ward; when he comes'of age, he fhall have his 
** inheritance without relief 

During the nonage of fuch hei.rs, their perfons and cftales 
were in the cuftodyofthe crown, which received all the pro¬ 
fits. Ward/hips and reliefs, as has been {hewn, were branches 
of the royal revenue. The pratftice of wards was founded on . 
the notion, that every fief was a benefice; and therefore that, 
while the heir, as a minor, could not perform his military 
fervices, the iRues thereof naturally reverted to the fupe- 
rior, who could employ anpther in his Head. But in the* 
charter of Henry I. this feudal right had been furrendered 
to the widow of the deceafc-d, or to the neareft relation of 

the 
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b ook vi . the heir. That here the crown fhouldhave been permitted 
** 1 5 ‘ to refume it, may feem extraordinary. 

5. “ The warden of the land of fuch heir, fliall take 
“ therefrom only reafonable profits, and that without 
“ deftru&ion and wafle of the men or things. And if the 
“ guardianfhip of the lands be committed to the fheriff, 01 
** any other, and he make deftru&ion and wafte, the king 
“ fliall copipel him to give fatisfadion, and the lands fliall 
“ be committed to two lawful and difereet men of that 
“ fee, who fliall be anfwerable for the iffues. And if fuch 
“ wardfhip be given or fold to any one, and he make de- 
** ftrudion orwafte upon the lands, he fliall lofe the ward- 
“ fhip, which fliall be committed to two men, as before.” 

Thus was the lord empowered to difpofeof his wardfhip , by 
appointing a warden, or by a deed of gift or fale, for the 
term of nonage ; in all which cafes, cbnfiderable fums of 
money were generally raifed. 

6. “ But the warden, fo long as he hath the wardfhip of 

“ the land, fliall maintain the houfes, parks, warrens, 

** ponds, mills, and other things pertaining to that land, 

“ out of the iflues of the fame land; and (hall reftore to 

* 

“ the heir, when he comes of full age, his whole land 
“ flocked with ploughs and carriages,*according as the 
“ time of wainage fhall require, and the iffues of the land 
“ can reafonably bear.” 

Thefe regulations might prevent fome abufes; but the prac¬ 
tice of wardjkips was in itfelf highly opprefflve. Let it not 
, be afked, why the barons did not demafid their fuppreflion ; 
or rather, that the grant of Henry I. in this inflance, fhould 
be renewed? It is too obvious, that the feudal rights which 

the 
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the fovereign was here permitted to retain, would, by the 
fame ad, be confirmed to themfelves, in regard to their 
own vafTals. 

7. “ Heirs (hall be married without difparagmcnt," 

That is, agreeably to their rank. The king could difpoie 

of them at pleafure, provided that, before the marriage was 
contracted, the neareft relations were made acquainted with 
it n . The fame was the power of all other lords. It was 
another fource of abufe and oppreflion ; but it was likewife 
a fource of wealth. 

8. “A widow, after the death of her hulband, fhall 
“ forthwith and without difficulty* have her marriage por- 
“ tion (maritagium) and her inheritance; nor (hall fhe give 
** any thing for her dower, or her inheritance, which her 
“ hulband and fhe held at the day of his death : and fhe 
“ may remain in the manfion of her hulband, forty days 
“ after his death.” 

g. “ She fhall not be diftrained to marry, fo long as fhe 
“ fhall be willing to live without a hulband. But fhe fhall 
** give fecurity, that fhe will npt marry, without the royal 
41 aflent, if fhe holds of the king; or without the confent 
“ the lord, of whom fhe holds.” 

Nearly the fame claufes are in the charter of Henry 1. 
which contains regulations about female heirs, that are not 
repeated here. 

10. “ Neither the king nor his officers, fhall feize any 
“ land or rent for $ny debt, fo long as the chattels of the 
“ debtor are fufficient to pay it.” 

n Mat. Par. 
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book vi . 11. “ If the principal debtor fail in the payment of the 
“ debt, then the fureties fhall anfwer for it,** 

Thefe are retraining ftatutes, and fhew what before had 
been the power of the monarch, 

12, 13, “ Money borrowed from a Jew fhall pay no in- 
44 tereft, while the heir to the borrower continues under 
44 age, of whomfoever he may hold. — And if any one die 
“ indebted to the Jews, his wife fhall have her dower, and 
** pay nothing of that debt; and his children fhall be pro- 
“ vided with neceffaries, according to the eftate of the 
44 deceafed; and out of the refidue the debt fhall be paid, 
“ faying the fervice of the lords. In like manner it fhall 
44 be with the debts, due to other perfons than Jews.” 

The laft claufe is only to be referred to the words, “ fav- 
44 ing the fervice of the lords.** 

14. “ No feutage or aid fhall be impofed on the kingdom, 
“ unlefs by the common council of the kingdom, except to 
44 ranfom the king’s perfon, and to make his eldeft fon a 
“ knight, and to marry his eldeft daughter once: and for 
44 this fhall only be paid a reasonable aid.*’ 

By feutage (Jervitium feutij was meant military fervice, due 
to the king from the tenants in chief. It likewife fignified 
the pecuniary aid, often paid to the king in lieu of that fer- 
' vice ,* and fometimes the tax, which was impofed on each 
vaffal, for the fervice of the public. Scutages and aids (which 
latter always, mean a pecuniary fubfidy) had often been 
arbitrarily impofed* This claufe, therefore, which forbids 
1 the levying fuch fubficfies, without the faniftion of the 
national council, becomes infinitely important. The j^iree 
great feudal cafes were excepted, however, from the rule, 

.} -• . and 
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and that under a fpecious ftipulation, which flill left an ex¬ 
orbitant prerogative in the hands of the crown. But the 
barons, alfo, over their refpe&ive vaffals, were to enjoy the 
fame arbitrary privilege. 

15, 1 6. “ In like manner it lhall be concerning the aids 
'* of the city of London ,* and that city fhall have all her 
“ ancient liberties and free cuftoms, as well by land as by 
“ water.—Furthermore, all other cities, and burghs, and 
“ towns, and ports, (hall have all their liberties and free 
44 cuftoms; and fhall have the common council of the 
“ kingdom, concerning the affeffment of their aids, except 
44 in the three cafes aforefaid.** 

Cities, therefore, and towns contributed to the national 
fubfidy, as did the tenants of the crown; and they were a 
part'of the royal demefne, or invefted by feoffment in the 
clergy or baronage. They held their liberties and cuftoms 
under certain tenures, or the obligation of annual payments 
to their lords: but their privileges were now fecured to 
them, and arbitrary affeflments were removed. 

17, 18, 19. 44 And for* the affeffing of feu t ages fhall be 
“ fummoned the archbifhops, bifhops, abbots, earls, and 
“ greater barons, fingly , by writs from the king.—And 
44 furthermore, fhall be fummoned, in general , by the 
44 fherilis and bailiffs of the crown, all others who hold of the 
44 king in chief, to a certain day, that is, at the end of forty 
[ 44 days at leaft, and to a certain place: and in all writs oi 
44 fuch fummons, the caufe of the fummons fhall be cx- 
“ preffed.—And fummons being thus made, the bufinefs 
41 fhall proceed on the day appointed, according to the ad- 
M vice'of fuch as are prefent, although all that were lum- 
44 monedcome not. M 
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b ook vi . Thus was formed the common council of the kingdom , fuch 
»2>5- as, in the preceding hiftory, we have feen often affembled. 
It confided only of the king’s immediate vaffals, of fuch as 
held of him in chief, with an exclufion of all other orders 
of citizens. The fame term of common council of the kingdom 
occurs in the charter of the conqueror. It was no new 
eftablifhment: but ftrange it is that, in this feudal congrefs, 
many writers fhould have difeovered all the organs of a par¬ 
liament, arifing from the equal reprefentation of the people! 
As the kings, in matters of great national concern, had 
often adted without the advice of this council, the prefent 
claufes were introduced, to reftore to it its conftitutional 
vigour. 

20. “ The king fhall not in future grant to anyone, that 
“ he take aid of his own free vaffals, unlefs to ranfom his 
** body; and to make his eldeft fon a knight; and to 
“ marry his eldeft daughter once : and for this fhall only be 
“ paid a realonable aid.” , , 

The power of the barons had been hitherto as tyrannical, 
as that of the crown, only that the royal permiffion feems to 
have been, foraetimes, neceffary, to fandlion their oppref- 
fion. And the. diferetionary power, in certain cafes, of 
levying a rcafonable aid , thus ftill entrufted to them, fhews 
‘how little they had in view, the general intereft of the 
people. 

21. “ No man fhall be compelled to perform more fervice 
“ for a knight’s fee, or other free tenure, than is due from 
£ ‘ thence.” 

A knight*s fee denoted the complete fervice of one knight. 
Baronies confifted of thefe fees, in a greater or lefs number, 

according 
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according to the original charters of feoffment or invefliturc. 
Each fee being charged with the fervice of one knight, if a 
barony held two fees, it fent two knights, at the call of the 
king, or fubfidifed for two, as the fummons might direft, and 
fo on, in proportion to the number of fees. But thcfe fees 
were held by knigthood, is well as by barony; and this con- 
ffituted the two orders of knights and barons. The lands 
or honours, to which the fees were annexed, were very dif- 
proportionate in extent and real value. 

22, 23. *• Common pleas fhall not follow the court, but 
“ be holden in fome certain place.—And trials de. nova 
“ diffai/ina, de morte antecejforis , et de ultima presentation ?, 
“ (hall be taken in their proper counties, by two judiciaries, 
44 fent four times a year, for that pupofe.” 

The court of common pleas was, at this lime, ere&ed, or 
received a legal confirmation; and by that eftablifhment, 
the curia regis , which generally attended the royal perfon, 
and was the great feat of judicature, became relieved from 
a variety of caufes.—The appointment alfo of juflices, at 
dated times, to hold afiizes in the counties, tended much 
to the eafe of the people, and the preservation of orck*r. 
We noticed, in the foregoing hiftory, many tranfient at¬ 
tempts to eftablifh that wife regulation. 

24, 25. “ A free man fhall not be amerced for a final! 
“ fault, but according to the degree of the fault; and for 
44 a great fault, in proportion to the heinoufnefs of it; 
44 faving to him bis* contenementum (means of livelihood:) 
“ and after the fame manner, a merchant, faving to him 
“ his mercandifa (means of trading).—And a hufbandmnn 
44 (villanus) fhall be amerc ed after the fame manner, faving 

“ to 
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book vi. “ to him his wainage (implements of hufbandry): and none 
121J. “ of the aforefaid amerciaments (hall be affefled, but by the 

“ oath of honeft men of the neighbourhood.” 

Amerciament was a pecuniary punifhment for trefpafles of 
various kinds, and was diftinguifhed from fine. The of¬ 
fender was fuppofed to lie at the tnercy of his lord, whence 
the word came.—The provifions of thefe two articles are 
peculiarly interefting, being calculated to relieve an order 
of citizens, who, till this time, had been much oppreffed. 
I tranflate the word villanus hufbandman, rathe^Jthan villain ; 
becaufe the latter fometimes imported a Jlave% r bondman , 
which, as is evident, was not here meant. The charter 
profeffes to have in view the freemen of the kingdom only, 
(art. 2.) among whom were fuch merchants and huiband- 
men, as pofleffing certain fees, were denominated libere 
tenentes. The clafs of free focmen t or tenants in focage, is 
well known. Villains or Haves, properly fo called, were 
either bound to the perfon of the lord and his heirs, or 
Were annexed to the manor, as a part of the owner’s fub- 
ftance.* They were not deemed members of the common¬ 
wealth, or entitled to any rights of vaffals. For fuch no 
charter provided liberties, though that of the conqueror, in 
certain cafes, provided for their emancipation. 

26, 27. ** Earls and barons fhall not be amerced, but by 
“ their peers, and according to the quality of the offence. 
** —And no clerk fhall be amerced for his lay-tenement, 
, “ but according to the proportion aforefaid, and not ac- 
“ cording to the value of his ecclefiaftical benefice.” 

28, 29, 30. ** Neither town, nor any perfon, fhall be 
diftrained to make bridges over rivers, unlefs anciently 

“ and 
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“ and of right they are bound to do it,—No fheriff, con- 
“ liable, coroners, or king’s bailiffs, fhall hold places of 
44 the crown. — All counties, hundreds, wapentakes, and 
44 trethings (third part of a county, vulg. riding ,) fhall fland 
44 at the old ferm, without any increafe, except in the 
4t demefne lands of the thrown.” 

31 , 32 . 44 If any one, holding a lay-fee of the crown, 
44 dies, the debt he may owe to the king fhall be firfl dif- 
44 charged, and the executors fhall then fulfill the will of 
44 the deceafed. — And if any freeman dies inteflate, his 
44 chattels fhall be diflributed by his neareft relations and 
“ friends by view of the church, faving to every one his 
“ debts, which the deceafed owed.” 

33* 34* 35* “ No conflable or bailiff of the crown fhall 
44 take corn or other chattels of any man, unlefs he pre- 
44 fently gives him money for it, or hath refpite of payment 
“ from the feller. — No conflable fhall diflrain any knight 
“ to give money for caflle-guard, if he himfelf will do it in 
44 his own perfon, or by another able man, in cafe himfelf 
“ is hindered by any reafonable caufe. — And if the king 
44 leads him, or fends him, into t-he army, he fhall be free 
“ from caflle-guard, for the time he fhall be in the army 
“ by the king’s command.” 

36 , 37 . “ No fheriff or bailiff of the crown, or any other, 
44 fhall take horfes or carls of any for carriage, without the 
41 confent of the freeman.—Nor fhall the king, or his officers, 
44 take any man’s timber for his rallies, or other ufes, unlefs 
44 by confent of the owner of the timber.” 

38 . 44 The king fhall retain the lands of thofc, who are 
44 convided of felony, but one year and a day; and then 
44 they fhall be delivered to the lord of the fee.” 
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39. “ AH wears fhall be deftroyed in the rivers Thames 
“ aad Medway, and throughout all England, except on 
“ the fea-coaft.” 

40. “ The writ, which is called praecipe , {hall not be 
4 ‘ granted to any one of any tenement, whereby a freeman 
“ may lofe his caufe (or right of pleading.) 

Praecipe quod rcddat was a writ, or in general an order 
from the king, orTome court of juflice, to put in poffeffion 
one who complains of having been unjuftly oufted. 

41. “ There (hall be one meafure of wine ajgd one of ale, 

“ through the realm, and one meafure of coin; that is, 
** the London-quarter: and one breadth of djod doth; and 
“ the weights {hall be as the meafures." •» 

42. “ From henceforward nothing {hall be given or taken 
** for a writ of Inqui/ition , from him that defires an inqui- 
** fition of life or limbs, but it {hall be granted gratis f and 
** not denied.” 

43» 44* “ If any one bolds of the crown by fee farm , or 
“ focage , or burgage , and holds lands of another by military 
“ fervice , the king fhall not have the wardfhip of the heir 
** % and land, which belongs to another man’s fee, by reafon 
“ of what he holds of the crown: nor fhall he have the 
“ wardfhip of the fee-farm, focage, or burgage, unlefs the 
“ fee-farm is bound to perform military fervice.—Neither 
“ fhall the king have the wardfhip of an heir, or of any 
“ land, which he holds of another by military fervice, by 
“ reafon of any petif-ferjeanty he holds of him, as by the 
“ fervice of giving the king daggers, arrows, or the like.” 

To hold in fee-farm was, when Ibme rent was referved 
by the king or lord on the creation of the tenancy: in 

focage 
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focagc, on condition of plowing the lord’s land, or doing h ook v j. 
other offices of hufbandry: in burgage , when the inhabitants , M '- 
of a borough held their tenements at a certain rent. Petit- 
Je.rjeanty is explained- There was alfo graml-ferjeanty of a 
higher order. But the tenure of military fcrvke % in an age 
of chivalry, was deemed the moff honourable. 

45. “ No bailiff, in future, fliall put any man to his law 
l( (his oath,) on his {ingle accufation, without credible 
*■* witneffes produced to prove it." 

4b. “ No freeman fliall be taken, or imprifoiled, or 
' ‘ diMeilcd, (of bis rights,) or outlawed, or banilhed, or any 
“ ways drfh oyed, unlefs by the legal judgment of his peers, 

or by the fiiw of the land." 

47. ‘ Right or juflice fliall be fold to no man, denied to 
“ no man, or deferred to no man.” 

48, 49. “ All merchants fliall have fafe-conducl, to go 

** out of, and to conic into, England, and to flay there, 

“ and to pafs as well by land as by water, to buy and fell, 

“ without any evil tolls, by the ancient and allowed cuflonis, 

“ except in time of war, or when they are of any nation 

• 

in war with the king.—And if any fuch be found in the 
“ land, in the beginning of a war, they (hall be attached 
“ (apprehended,.) without damage to their bodies 01 goods, # 

“ until it be known bow our merchants be healed in llu* 

“ nation at war with the king; and if oui* be lafe tlicie. 

“ they fhall be fafe here." 

50. “ It fhall b£ lawful, in future, for any one to go on* 

“ of the realm, and to return fafely and fccurely, by land 

and water, fhving bis fealty to the king; (unhfs in time 
“ of war, for a fiiOit fpace, on account of flic common 

4 A -■ benciit 
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hook vi . “ benefit of the kingdom), except prifoners and outlaws, 
“ according to the law of the land, and people in war with 
“ the king, and merchants, asjuftfaid.” 

51. 44 If any man holds of an efcheat , which is a barony, 

“ and in the king’s hands, his heir {hall be bound to no 

“ other relief or fervice, than if the barony had remained 

* 

“ in poffeffion of the baron.” 

Efcheats were lands or honours, diftinguifhed from the 
ancient demefnes of the crown, and which had devolved on 
it by default of heirs, or from crimes, or breach of duty. 
They were a great fource of power and revenue; and the 
prince was at liberty to retain them in his hands, or to 
alienate them, by fale or donation, to his friends and 
fervants. 

52. “ Men who dwell without the foreft, from hence- 
44 forth fhall not come before the judiciaries of the foreft 
“ upon common fummons, unlefs they be impleaded, or 
“ be pledges for any who were attached for fomething con- 
“ cerning the foreft.” 

53. “ None ftiall be made judiciaries, conftables, fheriffs, 
“ or bailiffs, but who are knowing in the law of the realm, 
44 and are difpofed duly to obferve it.” 

54. 44 All barons, who are founders of abbies, and have 
‘ 44 charters thereof from the kings of England, or an ancient 

44 tenure, ftiall have the cuftody of them, when void, as 
44 they ought to have;” 

55* 5®* “ All woods that have been* afforefted, in the 
44 time of the king, fhall forthwith be disforefted, and the 
44 like fhall be done with the embankments of rivers, of the 
44 fame date.—All evil cuftoms concerning forefts, warrens, 

44 and 
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44 and forefters, warreners, fheriffs, and their officers, rivers book vi. 
44 and their keepers, fhall forthwith be enquired into, and «*ij- 
44 be utterly abolifhed.” 

57, 58, 59. “ Hoftages, which the king had taken from 
“ his Englifh fubje&s, fhall be given up.—Certain families 
“ of foreigners (whofe names are mentioned) fhall be re- 
44 moved from their employments—And when*peace fliall 
44 be reftored, all foreign foldiers, crofs bow-men, and mer- 
“ cenaries, fhall be fent away, who came with horfes and 
44 arms to the injury of the kingdom.” 

60,61, 62, regard the reflitution of lands, cattles, or 
rights, which the king had unjuttly feized—alfo the repara¬ 
tion of injuries, which his father and brother had committed 
—and the disforetting of woods they had inclofed, with a 
general fatisfaettion for wardfhips and abbeys, which be¬ 
longed to the fees of his fubjeds. A refpite for thefe dil- 
charges is allowed, fuch as was granted to crufaders. 

63. 44 No man fhall be taken or imprifoned, upon the 
44 appeal of a woman, for the death of any other man than 
44 her hufband.” 

64. 44 All unjutt and illegal fines, levied by the king,* and 
44 all amerciaments impofed unjuttly, fhall be entirely 
44 forgiven, or be left to the decifion of the twenfy-fiva 
44 barons, hereafter to he appointed for the prefervation ol 
44 peace.” 

44 65, 66,67, promife juftice to the Welfh for any wrong-, 
they had endured—even liom his father or brothe r —and* 
the releafe of thefr hoftages. 

68, regards the hoftages, and the right and liberties of the. 
king of Scotland. 

4 A 69. “ 
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book vi . 69. “ All the aforefaid cuftoms and liberties, which the 
12 's- “ king has granted to be holden in his kingdom, as much 

“ as it belongs to him towards his people; all his fubjeds, 
“ as well clergy as laity, fhall obferve, as far as they are 
“ concerned, towards their dependents.” 

This claufe is important: and the-gradation of feudal de¬ 
pendences .required it, whereby each lord flood in the 
fame relation towards his vaffals, as did the king towards 

his barons, or the immediate tenants of the crown. As the 

* 

fyftem of oppreffion had been regularly diffufed, in the fame 
order, was juftice, in future, to be adminiftered. 

70. “ And whereas, for the honour of God, and the 

' • r 

“ amendment of our kingdom, and for quieting the dif- 
“ cord that has arifen between us and our barons, we have 
“ granted all the things aforefaid; willing to render them 
“ firm and lafting, we do give and grant to them the folr 
“ lowing fecurity—It then enads, that the barons chufe 
twenty-five of their order, who fhall take care to obferve, 
and caufe to be obferved, the peace and liberties thus 
granted, and by the prefjpnt charter confirmed. If the 
king, his jufticiary, or officers fhall not perform, or fhall 
break through, any of thefe articles, and the offence be 
, notified to four barons to be chofen out of the twenty-five, 
they fhall repair to the king, or, in his abfence, to the juf¬ 
ticiary, and laying open the grievance, fhall petition /or 
redrefs without delay; and if it be not redreffed, within 
forty days, from the notification, then' fhall they lay thfi 
caufe before the rell of the twenty-five barons; and thefe, 
together with the community of the whole kingdom, fhall 
diftrain and diftrefs the king all the ways poffible, namely, 

by 
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by feizing his caftles, lands, poffeffions, and in any other 
manner they can, till the grievance be redrefled according 
to their pleafure, faving harmlefs the perfon of the king, of 
the queen, and his children; and when it is redrefled, they 
fhall become obedient as before. 

71, 72. “ Any perfon whatfoever in the kingdom may 
“ fwear, that he will obey the orders of the twenty-five 
“ barons, in the execution of the premifes. — And as for 
“ thofe who will not, on their own accord, fwear to join 
“ them, in diftraining and diftrefling us, we will iflue our 
“ order to make them take the oath to that effetfl.” 

7^, 74. “ If any one of the twenty-five dies, or quits the 
** kingdom, or is hindered any other way from executing 
“ thefe things; the reft of the twenty-five fhall chufe ano- 
“ ther, at their difcretion, who fhall be fworn in like man- 
“ ner. — And in all things that are committed to their 
** charge, if, when they aflemble, they {hall difagree, or fome 
“ of them, when fummoned, will not, or cannot, come; 
“ whatever the major part of thofe prefent fhall agree on or 
“ enjoin, fhall be reputed as firm and valid, as if the 
** twenty-five had given their confent.” 

75. “ And we will not, by ourfelves, or others, procure 
“ any thing, whereby any of thefe conceflions and liberties 
“ be revoked, orleffened; and if any fuch thing be ob- 
“ tained, let it be null and void; neither fhall we ever 
“ make ufe of it, either by ourfelves, or any other/’ 

76. 77* “ And alf the ill-will, anger, and malice, arifen 
“ between us and our fubjetfs, Qf the clergy and laity, from 
** the beginning of the diflention, we have fully remitted 
“ and forgiven: moreover all trefpafles from the fixteenth 

“ year 
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b ook vi . “ year of our reign. -—To this effect, we have given letters 
**'s- 44 patent.’* 

78. 44 Wherefore, we will and firmly enjoin, that the church 
44 of England be free, and that all men in our kingdom, 
44 have and hold, all the forefaid liberties, rights, and 
44 conceffions, truly and peaceably,, freely and quietly, fully 
44 and wholly, to themfelves and their heirs, of us and our 
44 heirs, in all things and places for ever, as is a forefaid.” 

79. 44 It is alfo fworn, as well on our part, as on the part 
44 of the barons, that all the things afbrefaid ihall faithfully 
44 and fincerely be obferved.” 

Given under our hand, fee. 0 

Such was Afagna Charta , and fuch the laws, we may in¬ 
fer, of the Confeflbr, the renovation of which had been fo 
ardently defired. The concluding articles, which in veiled 
the council of twenty-five with the real fovereignty of the 
realm, may be viewed as an unwarrantable invasion of the 
prerogative: but the tyrannical and faithlefs character of 
John was known, againft which fome barrier muft be raifed, 
or what availed it, to have drawn from his relu&ant hand 
a written charter of liberties ? — At the fame time was 
granted a Charter of Forejls, comprifed in eighteen articles, 
each of which tends to prove how great had been the oppref- 
fion, under pretence of fupporting the prerogative of the 
crown p.—T he Charter of fiber tics being figned and fworn to 
by the king and nobles, the council of twenty-five was chofen. 
Their names are recorded. Thefe fwore, on their fouls, to 
be faithful to the great commiflion they received; and the 
affembly promifed obedience to them. Writs, under the 

royal 
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royal fignet, were then fent to the fheriffs of the counties, 
ordaining that all orders of men obferve the laws of the 
charter; and the compulfory means to be ufed, fhould the 
king recede from bis engagements, were univerfally pre¬ 
ferred. Thus ciofed the tranfadions of Runnemede; when 
the barons departed, iome to London, which was ftill to 
remain in their power, and the reft to their caftles, anxious 
for the general iffue, notwithftanding the precautions they 
had taken, and the exultation that weak minds felt 

John, with a few followers, fpent the night of the con¬ 
ference at Windfor, in gloomy, repofelefs agitation; and 
hither came the men, foreigners moftly without fame or 

0 * 

fortune, who had gained his confidence, and whom the fifty- 
eighth article of the charter proferibed. In taunting irri¬ 
tation they addreffed their monarch; laid before him his 
fallen ftate; at*d roufed, with eafe, the latent fpirit of re¬ 
pentance and revenge. In deferibing the feries of this 
growing paffion, the hiftorian portrays the wild deportment 
of a maniac. But with- feme compofure, he difpatched 
meffengers to fuch governors of his caftles, as were foreign ere, 
and devoted to his caufe, commanding them to lay in pro- 
vifions, to ftrengthen the walls, to prepare machines, and 
to hire what mercenary forces could be collected ; but let 
it be dpne without noife, he added, and with caution, left 
the barons be alarmed. The alarm was unavoidable. Himfelf 
then, to prepare what fchemes of vengeance might pleafe 
him beft, and to indulge, far from the prying eye of cuti- 
ofity and the vigilance of his enemies, the wayward rancour 
of his heart, haftily quitted Windfor, and retired, in 

difguife. 
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book vj, difguife, to the Ille of Wight. And here he foon took the 
1215. re Solution 6f applying to Rome for the aid of Innocent, 
and to the neighbouring countries for a fupply of mercenary 
forces. The feventy-fifth article of the charter he as little 
heeded, as thofe which gave relief to his vaffals. Pandul- 
phus, whom the profped of fome .promotion, which fhould 
reward his labours, ftill detained in England, was, with 
other nieffengers, fent to Rome; and the bilhop of Wor- 
cefter, who was chancellor, and the courtly bilhop of 
Norwich, with fome foldiers of fortune, undertook to raife 
the neceffary fupply of men. They failed to the continent. 

The king, with a few companions, remained in the illand, 
waiting, in dark impatience, for the iffue of his plans; 
and fometimes mixing with the filhermen and mariners of 
the neighbouring ports, he ft rove by the bold manners of a 
pirate, to gain the friendship of that har<Jy race.—What, 
in the mean time, were the fufpedlful thoughts of the 
nobles ? The king had disappeared, and fame had not yet 
difclofed his retreat. But they faw the hoftile preparations 
in his caftles, and foon they knew, where he was, and what 
were the meafures he had taken. To relieve the toils of 
their late attention to buftnefs, a tournament had been 
appointed to be held at Stamford. They now put off its 
celebration to a more diftant day, and named another, place, 
lefs remote from London.' In this city the great body con¬ 
tinued : but, from the letters they addreff$d to the abfent 
barons, their thoughts, it appears, ran more on the ap¬ 
proaching tournament, than to provide refiftance againft 
the exertions of the enemy r . 

Pandulphus, 

r Mat. Par. 
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Pandulphus, with the fpeed of a faithful minifler, had 
haftened to the feet of Innocent. There he expofed the 
caufe of his journey, and implored the pontiff ’s aid againft 
the barons of England. “ They have raifed a rebellion in 
“ the land,” he faid, “ and have demanded from their 
“ prince laws and evil liberties, which to grant became 
“ not the royal dignity. The king publicly protefted, that 
** his realm was a fief of the Roman church, and therefore 
“ that, without the knowledge of the pontiff, he was not 
“ free to enad new ftatutes, or to prejudice in any thing 
“ the rights of his lord. He appealed then, thereby fob- 
“ jeding himfelf and realm to your protedion. This the 
44 ljarons heeded not: they marched to London, and hav- 
44 ing feized that capital of the empire, hold it foil. Then, 
“ in military array repeating their demands, the king fub- 
44 mitted, for he could no longer withftand their violence.” 
So faying, the meffengers prefented certain heads of the 
charter, which feemed heft to favour the royal caufe. In¬ 
nocent read, and frowning indignantly, exclaimed: “ Do 
“ thefe barons then aim to dethrone a prince, croflfed for 
14 the holy land, and protedejl by the apoftolic fee ? Or 
“ would they transfer our fovereignty to another? By St. 
44 Peter, this outrage fhall not go unpunifhed.” He con¬ 
vened the cardinals, and taking their advice, addreffed a. 
bull to all the faithful. It is dated from Anagni, Auguft 
twenty-four s . 

It ftates that John, though by his crimes he had drawn 
on himfelf and kingdom the fentence of excommunication 
and interdict, had repented, and made fatisfatfoon to the 
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b ook vt . church; that he had fubjeded his realm to the holy fee, 
under an annual tiibute, and fworn fealty to it; that he 
had taken the crofs, and was preparing to make war on the 
infidels; that, in this crifis, the barons of England, miti¬ 
gated by the devil, had rebelled again!! him; that himfelf 
(Innocent) had ufed every means to reftore concord; that 
the king had been difpofed to lilies to moderate counfels, 
and to corred abufes; that he had appealed to ,Rome; and 
that the barons, regardlels oT every duty, had perfifted in 
their meafures, and finally compelled their prince to grant 
them terms, derogatory from the rights and dignity of his 
crown. It concludes : “ But lince it was faid to us by the 
“ lord, I appointed thee over nations and kingdom, to pluck 
“ up and to dejlroy , to build and to plant; not willing to dif- 
“ femble the audacious deed, which brings contempt on 
“ the holy fee, ruin on the rights of kings, lhame on the 
“ Englifh nation, and threatens to annul the great con- 
“ cerns of the crofc of Chrift; we reprobate and condemn 

“ the proceeding, forbidding the faid king to obferve the 

* 

** charter, and the barons .to require its execution; and we 
“ pronounce it, in all its claufes, null and void, that, at 
“ no time, it may have validity.”—Another bull of the 
fame date is addrefled to the barons, wherein, having re- 
, peated the fubftance of the firft, he commands them, as their 
fpiritual father and fuzerain lord, to renounce the charter, 
and to be reconciled to the king, who may then be difpofed 
to liften to their juft petitions, in which himfelf promifes to 
.be their mediator: “ and what ihall then be obtained,” he 
fays,. “ Ihall be firm and permanent for ever.” He ex¬ 
horts them to fubmit, left fomething worfe befall them; 

and 
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and to fend their protftors to the general council, which was 
loon to be affembled, furrendering themfelves in confidence 
to his award. “ With the bleffing of heaven,” he con¬ 
cludes, “ we will then adopt meafures, whereby, ever griev- 
“ ance and abufe being utterly abolifhed, your king {hall 
“ be fatisfied in his rights, and the clergy and all the peo- 
“ pie ftiall enjoy peace and liberty 1 .” 

The reprefentation of fads, which the bulls *exhibited, 
was, in fome inftances, untrue; in others, overcharged. 
So it is, when party-views diftort the eye of equitable 
judgment. They were fent to England; on which the 
barons, regardlefs of their contents, and well-aware, that 
further dalliance might bring ruin on their meafures, re- 
folved again to take up arms, and to fecure the pofleffion 
of the capital. William de Albiney, a nobleman of great 
military fame, at the head of a chofen band, entered the 
caftle of Rochefter, having been folemnly allured by the 
confederated barons, before he left London, that, in cafe 
of an attack, they would fly.to his refeue. The caftle, not 
long before, had been committed by the king to the cuftody 
of the primate. It was ill-ftored with provifions, and 
worfe with engines of defence: but de Albiney entered, 
and with him a hundred and twenty knights, with their 
retainers. 

John had patted nearly three months in the Ifle of Wight, 
and the time was come for the return of his agents. He 
failed to Dovef, where he had the fatisfadion to be in¬ 
formed, that a vaft armament was approaching to his afiift- 
ance. The profped of {haring the fpoils of England, and 
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the lands and honours of the opulent barons, which the 
king’s cmiffarics had been empowered to offer, allured thou- 
l'ands to his ftandard. From Poitou and Gafcogne, came 
Savaric de Mauleon, and GeofFry and Oliver de Buteville, 
brothers, with a formidable troop of knights and armed 
men : from the fide of Brabant, came Walter Buck, Gerard 
Sottini, and Godefchal, with three legionsof heavy-armed 
foldiers and crofs-bowmen: and from Flanders, came a 
multitude, which is not numbered, men inured to rapine 
and blood-fhed, the outcafts and freebooters of fociety. 
Thefe John received exultingly on the beach of Dover. They 
fwore fealty to him, and with them he marched to Rochefter. 
De Albiney had been three days in the cafile. The engines 
of attack were foon brought up, and the favage army en- 
compaffed the walls. It was now the end of September. 

But hardly had the fiege opened, when a furious tempeft 
began to howl, filch as, even in the equino&ial feafon, no 
man had witneffed; and in that tempeft perifhed Hugh de 
Boves, with an army, or rather a colony, of forty thoufaiid 
fouls, whom he had embarked in the port of Calais. He 
was a bold and experienced adventurer; but a man of the 
bafeft principles, who had long ferved the king, and oh 
whom, it is faid, he had promifed to fettle the counties of 
Suffolk and Norfolk. The hand of heaven feemed vifible 
in his overthrow; but the king wailed his lofs, with the 
frantic eflufions 6f a madman “. —The caftle of Rochefter 
bravely refitted, looking hourly for the promifed fuccours. 
The barons, indeed, once advanced to its relief; but with 
no views, it feemed, of manly refolution; for, without 

having 
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having feen the enemy, they returned, to indulge, fays the 
liiftorian, in the exceffes of play and prodigality, and the 
enervating pleafures of the capital. De Albiney then, only 
reduced by famine, though fcarcely a Hone was Handing 
round him, with the concurrence of his brave companions 
furrendered. The liege had lafted two months. With the 
ferocity of a monfter, John commanded the general and his 
whole garrifon to be hanged; but William tie Maukon 
fuggefting to him the danger of rcprifals, he was contented 
to butcher the inferior prifoners, while the knights, with 
de Albiney, were fent to the caftles of Corf and Notting¬ 
ham. The caufe of. the barons received a mortal wound v . 

\Wiile thefe things were doing. Innocent, in great irrita¬ 
tion, that his advice and menaces were difregarded, had 
excommunicated the barons, committing the execution of 
the fentence to the bifhop of Winchefter, the abbot of 
Heading, and the noted Pandulphus. In a brief written to 
them, he complains of the primate and his fuffragans, who, 
for .not having fuccoured their king againft the rebels, were, 
with reafon, fufpeded of being accomplices in their guilt. 
** Lo! ” fays he, “ how they defend the patrimony of the 
“ Roman church; how they protedl the champiotis of 
«* Chrift. Aiming to dethrone him, from whofe arms the 
* ‘ chriftian caufe looked for aid, they are become worfe that> 
*« Saracens. Wherefore, we excommunicate all difturbers 
“ of the public peace, with their accomplices ami abcttois, 
4 ‘ and we lay their lands under an interdict; firitily en- 
“ joining the primate and his bifhops, lolemnly to announce 
this fentence, through the realm of England, and to 

“ command 
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b ook vi . “ command all fubjeds to give aid to their fovereign. 

*** 5 - “ Should any bifhop not comply with this order, he b fuf- 

“ pended from hb fundions, .and obedience is no longer 
“ due to him/* 

Armed with the powers of Rome, the commiffioners 
waited on the cardinal, who had a dually embarked for 
Italy, to which the meeting of the general council called him. 
They fignified their com million, and, in the pontiff's name, 
commanded him to execute the fentence, in the manner 
fpecified by the brief. He hefitated, and begged a refpite, 
till he fhould himfelf have feen his holinefs, urging, that 
the fentence had been furreptitioufly obtained. “ Truth 
“ has been with-held,” he continued; ** nor will I pnb- 
“ lilh the fentence, unlefs I know more of the pontiff's 
“ will.” The commiffioners then, without further cere¬ 
mony, declared him fufpended from all the fundions of his 
office; to which Langton tranquilly fubmitted, and depart¬ 
ed for Rome. Their next ftep was, to pronounce excom¬ 
munication againft fuch barons, as were in arms ; but as 
the brief did not fpecify their names, the cafuiftry of the 
age taught them to regard the cenfure, as nugatory and 
null*. 

When the primate arrived in Italy, towards the end of 
Odober, he found the prelates of chriftendom affembling 
from various nations, with numerous abbots and the heads 
of religious orders, and the embaffadors of princes. Among 
the latter were three envoys from the king of England, the 
abbot of Beaulieu and two knights. Before the folemn 
opening of the council, many private caufes were heared in 

the 
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the prefence of the pontiff; and Langton was cited to 
appear. His accufers were the agents of the king. They 
accufed him of confpiring with the barons, who, advifed and 
favoured by him, were in arms to dethrone their prince ; 
and they urged that, though commanded by liia holinefs, 
as he had recently been,, to check the rebellion by ex¬ 
communicating its leaders, he had difregarded the injunc¬ 
tion, and* had therefore been fufpended. “ And in that 
“ ftateoffufpenfion, here he comes to the general council! ” 
theyfaid, and they preffed many other charges. Langton 
made no reply, and in much confufion, obferves the hif- 
torian, only prayed to be abfolved from the cenfure. “ Nor 
“ {hall that, by St. Peter, come fo cafily, brother,” 
exclaimed the indignant pontiff, “ after the manifold inju- 
“ ries which thou haft thus done to thy king and to the 
“ Roman church. The advice of my brethren (hall be 
“ taken.” He conferred with the cardinals, and by their 
advice confirmed the fentence of fufpenfion, which was 
immediately notified to the fuffragans of his fee.— On the 
fame occafion ,the ele&ion of Simon de Langton, the primate’s 
brother, to the fee of York, was‘voided, a man obviously 
obnoxious to the king, but endowed with learning and 
many virtues. “ We petition then for Walter de Gray, 
“ bifhop of Worcefter,” faid the canons of York, who were 
prefent, “ renowned for his lingular purity.”—“ By Saint 
“ Peter,** replied Innocent, “ that is a great virtue; and 
“ you ihall have him*” De Gray was attached to the loyal 
party. But though his holinefs could admire his virtue, Ji< 
did not efcape from Rome, without having involved hiinleli 
in - the enormous charge of ten thoufand pounds fterline . 
equal, at this time, to fifty thoufand pounds*. 
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The council opened on the eleventh of November. In¬ 
nocent prefided, and addreffing himfelf to the affembly in 
a fermon of taftelefs allegory, profeffed his willingnefs, 
(hould the fynod approve it, to go himfelf to the princes of 
Europe, and roufe them, by his entreaties, again to take 
up arms, and avenge the injured, honour of Chrift. The 
land, he had purchafed by his death, was pofleffed by un¬ 
believers.—The decrees of this council are ccfmprifed in 
feventy canons, of which the nine firft are chiefly dire<fted 
againft the errors of the Albigenfes; and the feventh, 
teaching ** that the body and blood of Chrift arc truly 
“ prefent in the eucharift, under the forms of bread and 
“ wine,” ufes the word 1 Tranfubjlantiatton , to exprefe the 
facramental change. The thing fignified, but not the 
myftic word, had been before adopted in the canonical lan¬ 
guage of the church. I find it in writers, who lived anterior 
to the time.—The fynod then proceeds to cenfure a trea- 
tife of the abbot Joachim on the Trinity, the prophet with 
whom our Richard had been delighted in the ifland of 
Sicily; and the opinions of Amauri, a Paris profeflor.— 
Then come the decrees* againft heretics, enaefting that 
they, who are convi&ed of error, (hall be delivered up to 
the fecular power to be punifhed ; that even thofe fufpeeft- 
ed of herefy, if they do not clear themfelves, (hall be ex¬ 
communicated ; that ftates (hall be admonilhed, and even 
compelled by cenfures, to expel all noted heretics from 
their jurifditftion; that princes or lords, not obeying this 
admonition, and report being made to the pope, he-may 
declare their vaffals abfolved from their allegiance, and give 
up their territories to be conquered and pofleffed by the 

orthodox. 
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orthodox, faving the rights of the fuzerain lord, provided 
he oppofe npt the execution of the fentetice.-—The embaf- 
fadors of the fovereign princes, let it be obfefved, who were 
prefent in "the council, reclaimed not againft thefe indecent 
and arbitrary ftatutes.—After fame regulations concerning 
the Greeks, who returned to the weftern communion, and 
fixing the, .precedency Of the four eaftern patriarchs, who, 
at that tiipe, acknowledged the jurifdi&ipfi of Home, the 
council gpjes on to enad canons of general difcipline. In 
them is much good fenfe; hut they ihew how undefined 
were then the limits of the ecclefiaftical and civil powers ; 
and they became the bafis, on which was raifed that general 
fyftepr of church-legiflation, which ha 6 prevailed to the 
prefent day.—After thefo canons follows a particular de¬ 
cree, which fixes thecrufade, and the day df general ren¬ 
dezvous, for the year 1217, and in the kingdom of Sicily, 


—The caufe of the count of Touloufe was then heared, 
petitioning againft the earl of Montfort for. the reftitution 
of his territories; but the former Was declared for ever ex¬ 
cluded from his' laiial^ ''.aiiil • was con¬ 

firmed to the conqueror. The feitfenceof excommunication 
was then repeated againft the Engliih barons and their ’ac¬ 
complice^,^ nd the Cpuncil ended* Itfi twelfth 

ecumenical iynb 4 r v ;-;.;\‘ . 

John, on the return of his agents-Ti^iS^^l^^ich’was 
foon after tlie taking aifjthfe caftlebf - witfat 

pleafure the fuccefs of their embatfl'y* ■ ,'The barons were ex¬ 
communicated, the primate fufpended, |Se^le< 5 Hph, of his 
brother annulled# *and Walter de Gray raifed to the fee of 
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l iooi: vi . York. He marched his army from Kent to the neighbour- 
t2i 5' hood of St. Alban’s. Here, in the convent of the monks, 
he commanded the letters of fufpenfion again!! Langton to 
be publicly read, enjoining them to figaify the happy event 
to ail the churches of his realm. Then retiring to the 
cloifter, with his confidential advifers, he arranged the 
double plan, of annoyance of the .barons, and of providing 
money for- the fupport of his mercenaries. Could the firft 
be well executed, it would itfelf, he knew, realife the 
fecond. It was agreed* therefore, to divide the grand 
army; and that the king, at the head of one diviiion, 
fhouid advance into the northern provinces, while the 
other remained in the vicinity of the capital, to check any 
attempts of the barons. The nobles of the north had been 
particularly adive in their claims for liberty. 

To meafure the baleful chara&ers of thefe two armies, or 
to exhibit their views, is unneceffary. They were both 
intent on rapine, both hardened to the cry of diftrefs, both 
incited to the perpetration of excefs, by a cruel and venge¬ 
ful prince. The name of Salifbury and of other Englifh 
barons, it gives me pain to fee regiftered with thofe of Falco 
without bowels, of Mauleon the bloody, of Walter Buck 
the murderer, of Sottini the mercilefs, and of the iron- 
hearted Godefchal. It was the month of December. The 
king moved,to Dunftable, thence to Northampton, thence, 
through Leicefier, towards Nottingham; and as he ad¬ 
vanced, flames, and; carnage, and devaftation marked his 
progrefs. The counties were a fcene* of horror; and the 
inhabitants fled, or fell, or were captured, without refin¬ 
ance.—Leaving a fufficient force to awe the Londoners, and 

the 
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the barons who were with them, Salifbury enteVcd Eflcx, bookvi. 
ravaging the county, and that of Middlefex, and Hertford, *215. 
and Cambridge, and Huntingdon ; when returning with 
fpoils and prifoners, he fet fire to the fuburbs of the capi¬ 
tal, and permitted his men to divide their plunder, and 
to relate their feats of blood z . 

The barons, in wild confternation, did not mpve. But 
ftrange it is, that, preadvifed as they were, dnd united 
with the nation in their general views, they had concerted 
no plan of refinance, raifed no armies, ftrengthened no 
caftles. The infatuation was incredible. Cooped up within 
the walls of London, or infulted in their cafiies, or at the 
head of a few retainers in the remote provinces, they 
heared of the difafters which fell on their friends, and the 
fctting fun of each day announced the nearer approach of 
ruin on themfelves. In unmanly wailings or the compofure 
of affe&ed refignation, they bore their fate, upbraiding their 
prince with perjury, and the pontiff with the bafeft facri- 
fice of chara&er. “ Such,** they exclaimed, “ are the 
“ achievements of the beloved fon of our holy father! ” 

Chriftmas came, whilft John was at Nottingham; nor r^r,. 
could that awful folemnity, with its ceremonies and impref- 
five leffons, Bill the raging tumult of his mind, or call back 
one generous or gentle feeling. As the piercing Waft blew, 
the tempeft of his foul could beft fympathife with it; and 
though the earth was deeply covered with fnow, he de¬ 
parted, raging onward, through the northern counties. 

Every hamlet, which was not his immediate property, he 
viewed as hoftile to his intereft ; and it felt his fury, as did 
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the cafiles,* the houfes, the parks, of their more noble oc¬ 
cupiers. The defciiption, which the hiftorian gives, of 
villages, to t wns, and cafiles reduced to afhes, of the con- 
iteriiation of the inhabitants, of the bloody executions, and 
of the tortures exercifed by the foldiery, to draw from the 
fufFerers the revealment of their fuppofed treafures, far 
exceeds belief, and feems rather thfc laboured offspring of 
an irritated imagination. He paffed the Scottifh borders; 
and then returned more by the weflem line, every where 
rewarding his foldiers with plunder, and presenting his ge¬ 
nerals with the caftles and domains of the vanquilhed and 
flying nobles. — Where the king was not, the like feenes 
were perpetrated; and the conteft feemed to be, „who 
fhould injure the wretched people moft, and fpread the 
flames of defolation wideft a . 

Nor had the inflexible Innocent receded from his pur- 
pofe. Hearing that the barons difregarded his fentence, 
though the fame meffenger, doubtlefs, carried the news of 
the favage vengeance of the king and the miferies of the 
people, he di reded another brief to the abbot of Abingdon 
and two other ecclefiaftics, in which he repeats the former 
fentence, and commands them again to announce it to the 
nation. He names the citizens of London, who had been 
principally adive, and Robert Fitzwalter, the general of 
the confederacy, and twenty-five barons, with their aiders 
and accomplices, —The agents receiving the mandate did 
not delay its execution, and addreffed letters, to all the 
churches of the realm* They repeated the words of the 
brief, adding the names of thirty other noblemen, on 

whom 
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whom fhould fall the papal anathema, and on their lands 
an interdid. The fentence, therefore, was loon promul¬ 
gated, and there appeared a general dilpofition to l'ubmit. 
Only the Londoners had the good fenfe to oppofe the arbi¬ 
trary meafure; and they maintained that, neither ought 
the barons to obferve, npr the prelates to publilh, a cen- 
fure fo incongruous. “ It was obtained,” they infilled, 
“ by falfe fuggeftions, and was confequently null; from 
“ this reafon principally, that it belongs not to the pope to 
“ interfere in ftate concerns. God gave to Peter and his 
“ fucceffors the adminiftration only of the church. Why 
“ then lhall Roman ambition extend itfelf to us? Does the 
“ war, in which we are engaged, challenge their concern? 
“ Thefe pontiffs, truly, are the fucceffors of Conftantine, 
“ and not of Peter, to whom, nor in deferts nor adions, 
•« do they bear refemblance. And the world then {hall be 
“ ruled by cenfures!” So, with a juft diferimination, they 
murmured; and in defpite of the interdid, the bells rang 
through the city, and the churches refounded with fongs of 
unufual feftivity b . 

But the barons, whom a timely fenfe of impending ruin 
had not roufed from their fupinenefs, now beheld the 
defperate extremity, in which muft foon be involved alt their 
liberties, their properties, and perhaps their lives. The 
fentence juft pronounced muft fever from them, they faw, 
the few vaffals, who could yet fupporttheir expiring 
intereft ; while the royal party, it was evident, acquired, 
by their impetuous movements, an increafing power to 
complete the defolating plan they had projeded. The 

king- 
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bo ok, vi . kingdom fay at their mercy. Anxious what meafure to* 
tiifc. adopt, they propofed many. They hefitated, debated, and 
finally refolved to implore the aid of Louis, the eldeft fon 
of the French king. To him they would offer the crown 
of England: for he could belt protetff them againff the fury 
of the tyrant John; and he was ^allied by his wife, the 
daughter of the queen of Caftille, to the royal houfe of 
Plantagenet* Should he land amongft them, it would be a 
means alfo, they doubted not, of drawing from the king’s 
flandard many of the mercenary bands, who being levied 
in Flanders or the provinces of France, would refufe to 
ferve againff the heir of their monarchy. Deprived of 
auxiliaries, whofe arms they had fo fatally expes kneed, 
their own prince, they flattered themfelves, would be in¬ 
duced to Jiften to reafon, fhould it be deemed expedient 
by the nation not finally to confirm the feeptre to Louis, 
which it was their prefent defign to offer to him. In the 
main plan they all agreed : and Saher earl of Winchefter, 
and Robert Fltzwater were appointed to the great embafly. 
They bore letters with them, figned with all the names of 
the confederated nobles V 

With hafiy difpatch, the negotiators cfoffed the fea, and 
appearing in the French court, laid before Philip and the 
prince, the weighty objed of their embafly. The monarch 
heared their propofals; read the letters they prefented; 
and after mature reflexion, replied with this coed referve: 
“ I cannot permit my fon to go, unlefs, for greater fecu- 
“ rity, at leaf! four and twenty hoftages be fent to me, 
V from the nobleft families of your realm.**—.The embaffa- 
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dors did not oppce the cautious refoiution; and immediate 
notice being fent to the barons, they confented, and com¬ 
manded their hoftages to fail. Their arrival in France gave 
confidence to the meafure, and Compiegne being afligned 
for their place of refidence, Louis, with an alacrity in- 
fpired by the great occafion, opened his preparations. He 
was in his nine and twentieth year, and had lately returned 
from an expedition of forty days, againft the heretics of the 
fouth. But as the prefent Undertaking demanded many 
previous arrangements, which precipitancy might fruftrate, 
he deemed it expedient to fend before him a reinforcement 
of men, whofe prefence might animate the confederates, 
and^fix their refoiution. At their head were ten experienced 
chieftains. They embarked, and entering the Thames, 
were received into London by the barons, towards the clofe 
of February. 

The agents of Innocent were not infenfible to the incit¬ 
ing meafure. Again they repeated their anathemas, and 
by name, involved in the cenfure the French troops, who, 
in contempt of the papal injunction, had dared to fuccour 
the enemies of Jhe king.—But fpon alfo letters came from 
the prince, addreffed to the barons and the citizens of Lon¬ 
don. In them he allures his friends, that, when eafter 
comes, they lhall hear of him from Calais, ready to fail to 
their relief. He exhort* them to perfevere with the firm- 
nefs, they had till now exhibited, and requefls that they 
will liften to what they may hear from him, and not to the 
reprefentations or vain rumours of defigning men. 

But though the weightielt concerns, which could occupy 
man, now called for immediate attention, the barons would 

not 
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not forego the occafion, of appearing before their new 
friends, with the gallant pageantry of the age. They ap¬ 
pointed a tournament, without the walls of London. Here 
they met on horfeback, with the accitftomed arms and ar¬ 
mour, and having fpent fome hours iffthe martial exercife, 
Geoffry de Mandeville, earl of Eflex, was mortally wound¬ 
ed by a French knight. His death, which foon followed, 
was much* lamented; but it did not excite animofity, and 
with his expiring breath he forgave his antagonift' 1 . 

The preparations of the French prince were in forward- 
nefs, when a legate from Rome arrived at Lions, in which 
city the court was. He prefented his letters, and in his 
matter’s name, entreated Philip not to permit his fon to in- 
vade England, or in any thing to moleft its fovereign : 
“ Proted him rather,” he continued, “ as the vaflal of 
1 “ the Roman church, defend him, and love him ; for his 
“ realm appertains to our fovereign lord.”—“ That realm,” 
replied the monarch indignantly, “ was never the patri- 
“ mony of Peter; nor ever lhall be. The prefent occu- 
“ pier of the throne, John, many years ago, plotting 
“ again ft his brother’s crown, was accufed^of treafon, and 
“ convided; therefore, he had no right to reign. Had it 
“ been otherwise; he afterwards forfeited his crown, by 
“ the murder of Arthur, of which crime he was found 
“ guilty in my court. Moreover* where is the prince that 
“ can give away his realm, without the confent of his 
“ barons, whofe duty it is to proted the Rate? And if 
“ the pontiff has refolved to fupport" this error, he holds 
“ out a pernicious example to all the nations of the earth.” 

We 
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—- “ We will die in defence of that maxim,” exclaimed 
with one voice the nobles of the court; “ that no poten- 
** tate, by his own ad, can give away a kingdom, or make 
“ it tributary to another, and thus enflavc its nobles r .” 

f 

On the following day, was another meeting, to which the 
prince came; and with a lowering eye having viewed the 
legate, he took his feat near his father. Gallo (that was the 
legate’s name) firft addrefled the prince, earn’eifly begging 
him not to attack the patrimony of the church ; and then 
turning to Philip, he repeated the requeft of the preceding 
day. — “ Hitherto,” replied the king, “ faithful as I have 
“ been to the pontiff and the Roman church, I have ever 
“ promoted his intereft. Nor now, with my advice or aid, 
“ fhall my fon attempt any thing againft either. But if he 
“ claims any right to the realm of England, let that claim 
** be heared, and juftice be awarded to him.” On this a 
knight, whom .Louis had charged with the commiflion, rofe, 
and fpoke.—He obferved that John, for the aflaffination of 
his nephew, had been fentenced to death, by his peers in 
the French court; and that the barons of England, on 
account of his multiplied crimes, Jiad deemed him unworthy 
of the throne; and had levied war againft him: that hav¬ 
ing fubjeded his kingdom to Rome, under an annual tri¬ 
bute, without the confent of his nobles, he had depofed 
himfelf: he ceafed, therefore, to be king, and the throne 
was vacant. Then did the barons, he continued, exercife 
their right. They elided the fon of our king, in right of 
his wife, whofe motner, the queen of Caftille, alone furvives* 
of all the female iflue of the late Henry Plantagenet. 
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Confounded by the bold misftatement of fads and the 
hollow reafbning, the legate urged; that John, at leaft, 
had taken the holy crofs, and therefore, as the great coun¬ 
cil had lately decreed, he was not to be molefted, during 
the fpace of four years; and that all nis po Hellions were 
within the protedion of the apoftolic fee. — The knight 
anfwered : That, before that event, the Englifh king had 
made war on the prince, and invaded and fpoiled his do¬ 
main in Flanders; and that even now he was in arms again!! 
him.—“ Under pain of excommunication,** exclaimed the 
legate, when he faw that argument would not iilence the 
wordy orator, “ I forbid the prince to enter England, and 
“ his royal father to permit it.**—The prince turned to his 
father: ** For the pofiefiions, Sir,*’faid he, “ which I have 
“ received from your hand, I acknowledge myfelf your 
a liege vaffal: but the realm of England is not one of 
“ them, and I challenge the judgment of my peers, whe- 
“ ther it appertains to you to obftrud the profecution of 
“ my right, when it is not within the competence of your 
“ majefty to do my juftice. Oppofe not my defign ; for, 
“ fhall it appear neceffacy, I will fupport to death my 
“ life’s claim to her inheritance.** So ikying, the 
prince, with his followers, withdrew ; and Gallo* meaning 
to embark for England, requeued a fafe-condud to 
the fea’s fide. “ Through my own territory,** replied 
Philip, “ you fhall have it: but take care how you 
“ fet your foot on my fon*s lands,.*’ The legate retired 
in anger f . 
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In a*few days, the prince again waited on his father: “I 
** have folemnly promifed the Englilh barons,” faid he to 
him, “ to carry them affiftance; and rather than forfeit 
“ my honour, I am difpofed to undergo the cenfures of the 
41 pontiff,” Philip could no longer withftand the juft 
entreaty. He confenteji; but in a manner that might 
feem relu&ant; and bleffed his Ion. The fear o^the indig¬ 
nation of Rome had awed the high fpirit of the monarch ; 
and even Louis deemed it prudent, notwithftanding the 
firm language he had held, to difpatch meflengcrs to Inno¬ 
cent, who ihould lay before him the equity of his claim to 
the Englifh throne. Then at the head of an army, nume¬ 
rous and well-appointed, he marched to Calais, and embark¬ 


ing on board fix hundred fhips and fourfeore other veffels, 
which the monk Euftach had prepared, he came to land in 
the ifle of TJianet, on the twenty-firft of May. 

John, with all his forces, was at Dover. But he dared 


not haeet the invader, confcious of the uncertain attach¬ 
ment of his mercenary bands: he retired, therefore, by 
precipitate marches, firft to Guildford, and then to Win- 
cheller. The prince proceeded to Sandwich, and ^the 
whole province, as he advanced towards London, with the 
cafile of Rochefter, fubmitted to him. Only Dover, which 
he left behind Ijim, remained in the hands of Hubert de 
Burgh. The acclamations, with which he entered the 
capital, were unbounded, the citizens and barons vicing in 
their expreffions of joy. Here he received their homage, 
and the allegiance which they fwore to him; while himfelf, 
with his hand on the gofpels, at the fame time, alfo fwore, 
to reftore to all orders their good laws, and to each indivi- 
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hook v i. dual the pofieffions he had loft. —It is remarkable, that the 
1 * 1 barons (hould have been fatisfied with the vague expreflion 

of good laws , and that their Great Charter was not mention¬ 
ed. —- Louis then publilhed a manifefto, addrefled to the 
king of Scotland, and the abfent nobles, commanding them 
immediately to fwear fealty to him, or to retire from the 
realm ; ard he marched his army into the neighbouring 
counties, which fubmitted. The manifefto had the wifhed- 
for effedt ; for many (among whom was the earl of Salif- 
bury, who had joined the king in his late exceffes,) now 
left him, under the immediate impreffion, that fortune had 
chofcn a new favourite, and that already he was in poffef- 
fion of the thrones. 

His next ftep was, to appoint Simon Langton his chan¬ 
cellor, whofe influence became highly ferviceable to his 
caufe; for he confirmed the Londoners and the barons in 
their contemptuous negledf of the in ter did, and perfuaded 
Louis himfelf, a prince of a religious ebaradter, that it 
merited no refpedl.—The opening of this great revolution 
was uncommonly aufpicious: but it mull have feemed fome- 
whaj Angular, confidering'the impofing confequence which 
has been aferibed to the ceremony, that the prince was not 
crowned, while the tide of popular favour ran lo high.— 
The primate, whilft his brother thus came, forward on the 
feene, continued at Rome, releafed, indeed, from the fen- 
tence of fufpenfion, on condition that he returned not to 
. England, till its troubles ihould be ended h . 

But the legate was not idle. He came to England foon 
after the prince, and immediately repairing to Gloucefter, 

whither 
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whither John had now retired, he offered him his warmed 
fupport, againft the fuccefsful progrefs of the enemy. The 
monarch was over-joyed, prefuming, from pafled experience, 
that the arms of Rome could give vigour to his caufe. 
Gallo fummoned all the prelates and clergy, who would 
obey the mandate, to njeet him; and having excommu¬ 
nicated, by name, with the ufual rites of terror, the 
French prince and all his adherents, at the head of whom 
he placed Simon de Langton, he commanded them, on 
every fabbath and feftival-day, publicly to repeat the fen- 
tence. But when the menaces of power and its exertions, 
have once ceafed to operate on the minds of the multitude, 
it is. long before they again recover their wonted vigour. 
The anathemas of the pontiff, therefore, fell in vain; and 
de Langton publicly declared that, in the caufe of the 
prince, an appeal had been made to Rome, and that the 
ads of her agents were an impotent abufe. Even a more 
ominous circumftance confounded the wavering counfels of 
John. The mercenaries, as had been hoped, infallibly 
quitted his ftandard, the troops from Aquitaine alone re¬ 
maining faithful, and of thefe even fome joined the prince, 
and others returned home.—Nor was it long before all the 
fouthern provinces fubmitted to Louis. The caftles only 
of Windfor and Dover, lowering defiance, fhewed a dif- 
pofition to refill; and the king gave orders to furnilh the 
ealtern caftles with men, arms, and provifions*. 

Meanwhile, the .caufe of Louis was agitated in the 
Roman court. His agents prefented themfelves before the 
pontiff, who eyed them with an auftere look, and fainted 

him 
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book. vr. him in their matter's name. “ Your matter,” he replied, 

• jic. “ deferves not my falutation.”—“ Your holinefs,” anfwer- 
ed one of the agents, “ would think otherwife, were his 
“ caufe fully expounded.” Here ended the firft day's in¬ 
terview. But when, afecond time, they were fent for, and 
had opened their commiilion; Innocent, at large, entered 
on the queftion, and with the acutenefs of a profound 
civilian, the fcience he eminently pofleffed, refuted their 
various arguments. Then linking his breaft, with much 
agitation, he proceeded: “ But the church, alas! cannot 
“ here efcape confufion. If the Englifh king fells, who is 
“ our vaffal, and whom, as fuch, it is our duty to defend, 
“ fliame mutt redound on us: and if the prince be Con- 
“ quered, which God forbid! the Roman church mutt 
“ fuffer in his ruin; for to him we have looked, as to a 
“ certain refuge, whenever diftrefs fhall fall on our fee.” 
—The conference here ended, and the agents waited the 
final decifion of the controverfy. 

It is not neceffary to detail the arguments, which were 
urged on both fides, and which the hiftorian has minutely 
dated. They are comprifcd in three leading propolitions, 
the heads of which I have already mentioned. — The firft 
charge is; That John had murdered his nephew Arthur, 
for Which crime he had been condemned to death, the 
agents faid, by his peers in the French court.—It was re¬ 
plied, that John was a king, and, as fuch, being fuperior 
to the barons, he was not their peer * befides, that it was. 
contrary to the laws and the canons to condemn any perfon, 
unheared and unconvhfted.—The agents obferved that, 
though a king, John was an earl and duke, and therefore 

the 
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the liege vaffal, under this denomination, of Philip, whofe 
jurifdidion over him was complete. Even had he not been 
his vaffal, and fuch a crime had been committed in France, 
the laws of the realm fubje&ed the offender to the judgment 
of his peers. — Many princes and even kings of France, it 
was faid in reply, had taken away the lives of innocent 
men, yet had they no*t been fentenced to death. But 
Arthur was not innocent; he was taken in arms againft his 
uncle and liege fovereign, and could therefore lawfully, 
even without judgment, have been condemned to die. 

Secondly: —To the argument in favour of the claim of 
Louis, as huiband to Blanche of Caftille, it was faid, that, 
granting John, by the fentence of the Trench nobles, had 
been legally difinherited, that not Ihe, but the offspring of 
the elder children of Henry, that is, the lifter of Arthur* 
or the emperor Otho, had a jufter claim to the Englilh 
throne. Blanche even had a brother, the prefent king of 
Caftille.—The agents anfwered, that as Geoffry, duke of 
Bretagne was dead, as alfo the dtichcfs of Saxony, when 
the fentence was pronounced on John, their iffue could 
pretend no claim to a fucceflion, that otherwiie might have 
devolved .on them. This, they infilled, was a received 
maxim. But the queen of Caftille was then living, to whom 
the legal fucceflion firft belonged, and on her death, it de- 
fcended to her 'daughter Blanche. It is true, they pro¬ 
ceeded, that Blanche has a brother,, and even an elder 
lifter; but where there are many heirs, any one of them 
may feize the inheritance, faving the rights of the other 
claimants. The prince has entered England; but if a 
nearer heir to the throne challenges his right, juftice will 
be done to him. 


Thirdly: 
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book vj. Thirdly:—It wasobje&ed to the prince, that England be- 

longed to the holy fee, by rcafonof the oat h of fealty taken 
to the pontiff, and of the tribute annually paid ; war there¬ 
fore was not to be made on the fovereign right* of him, who 
had been guilty of no crime, and particularly as John pof- 
feffed other dominions, which Louis might have attacked; 
complaints rather fhould have been preferred againft the 
vaflal, in the court of his fovereign lord. — Hoftilities, they 
replied, had been commenced, before that transfer of the 
kingdom; and it is a maxim, that the vaffal, who provokes 
a quarrel, may be attacked inperfon, without the ceremony 
of a previous Complaint. But if the lord will proteeft his 
vaflal, he makes the war his own.—As to the decree of the 
council, ordaining a general truce for four years, and the 
circumftance of John’s having taken the crofs, it was like- 
wife infifted, that hoftilities had preceded thofe events, to 
which the king had pertinacioufly adhered.—But the barons, 
it was obje&ed, and their abettors, had been excpmmu- 
nicated even by the advice of the council, and the prince, 
therefore, was involved in the Sentence. — “ Our prince,” 
replied the agents, “ does not aid the barons, nor is he 
“ their abettor: he profecutes his right. He does not, nor 
“ ought he to believe, that the pontiff, or fo great a fynod, 
“ would pronounce an unjuft fentence. At that time, it 
“ was not known, that he claimed* as his right, the Englifh 
“ throne. And had it been known, the prince prefumes, 
“ that the council could not annul his right.” 

Thus was a queftion debated, which throws fome light 
on the manners and feudal laws of the age; when the 
pontiff, in the plenitude of his jurifdidion, pronounced, 

that 
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that the controverfy fhould not be decided, before the 
return of his legate 1 . 

But Louis, (to whom the call of the barons, to refcue 
their country from the oppreflion of a tyrant, gave a better 
title, than what a pretended hereditary right, or the appro¬ 
bation of Rome could confer,) in the mean time, negle&ed 
not the obvious means* of conqueft. He fpoiled^the coun¬ 
ties of Eflex, Suffolk, and Norfolk, and reduced them to 
his obedience; while that of Lincoln alfo fubmitted; and 
in the north, his adherents fubdued Yorkfhirc, and the 
Scottish king, Northumberland. — The experienced Philip, 
notwithftanding this fuccefs which attended his Ton’s arms, 
heared, with regret, that he had left behind him the caftles 
.of Dover and Windfor, on the reduction of which, he knew, 
more muft depend, than on the eafy fubjugation of many 
provinces. He acquainted him, therefore, that the caftles 
muft be reduced, aliedging, that the firft rules of war 
required it. Louis, obedient to his inftru&ion, having 
Tent to him for malveijine , a huge engine to throw ftoncs, 
at the head of a great army, furrounded the caftle of 
Dover. This was in the month of Auguft. Hubert de 
Burgh, it has been faid, commanded there, and he was well 
fupported by a band of knights and their retainers. The 
utmoft efforts of the -enemy made no impreflion: on the 
contrary, their tents, their machines, and their men were 
deftroyed by furious and repeated Tallies. Hopelefs of im¬ 
mediate fuccefs, the prince withdrew his army to a greater 
diftance; and continuing the blockade, 'he fwore not to' 
raife the fiege, till famine had reduced the proud walls, 
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when the whole garrifon, he threatened, fhould be hanged 
up in his prefence.—At the fame time, the barons with an 
army marched into the eaftern counties, which having 
defolated, they returned to London, and colledfing a great 
force, proceeded againft the caftle of Windfor. Ingelard 
de Achie, an approved foldier, was the governor. Alike 
to that of Dover, was the bold refiftance of this caftle; nor 
were the oeiiegers more fuccefsful *. 

John, who till now had not ventured to take the field, 
feeing that the enemy was engaged, ifftied, with refiftlefs 
rage, from the city of Winchefter. Some troops, from 
other caftles, had joined him ; and many defperate men 
ftill adhered to his caufe. What the utmoft fury, with fire 
and fword, could perpetrate, that was done. The houfes 
and lands of the neighbouring barons firft fuffered; and he 
proceeded, like a blafting tempeft, and entered the eaftern 
counties.—With difmay did the barons, round Windfor, 
hear the report of this exterminating havoc, and aflembling, 
they refolved to raife the fiege, and to impede, if poflible, 
the tyrant’s return to the fouth. The hiftorian talks of 
treachery, infpired by royal bribes, which prompted this 
defign. The king was in Suffolk, wafting all itr'toaritime 
diftridt,, and intent on fpoil, when he heared that the 
Windfor army was in motion. They left their ten&, and 
moved rapidly towards the fide of Cambridge. But John 
by his fpies, knew their line of march; and while they 
imagined, the game could not efcape their toils, he had 
' wheeled round, and gained the town of Stamford. He 
advanced ftill northward; and forcing the enemy from 

Lincoln, 
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Lincoln, entered its caftle, the confederates every where b ook vi . 
flying, with the timidity of hares, from his impetuous 
approach. The barons, thus illuded, wreaked their ven¬ 
geance on the innocuous people, and returning with l'poil, 
palled through the capital, and joined the prince’s, army 
near the walls of Dover. To this place alfo came Alexander, 
the Scottiih king, and did homage in the hands .of Louis, 
for the fiefs he held under the crown of England 

Such was the pofition of things and their dubious afned, ivrpiex-tv of 

ti.C baiou::. 

when an event happened, or was faid to happen, which can 
a gloom over the counfels of the allies, and generating mu¬ 
tual diftruft, fervedto confirm the lighted fufpicions, which, 
till jiow, either ill-humour, or the neceffary character of 
events, had formed. The vifeount de Melun, a nobleman 

who had come with the prince, being feixed by a mortal 

• 

diftemper in London, requeued, that fuch of the Engliih 
barons, as remained there for the defence of the city, might 
be fent for. They came. With a dying voice he then 
addreffed them. ** The defolation and ruin, which hang 
“ over yoU, give roe pain,” he faid ; “ and you know not 
** what the danger is. The prince, and fixteen nobles of 
“ his army, have bound themfelves by oath, fhall the r£alm 
“ be conquered and he be crowned its king, to banifh for 
“ ever thofe, who have joined his flandard, as traitors to 
“ their fovereign. Their whole offspring fhall be exter- 
“ minated. Doubt not my words; for 1 , who here lie 
“ gafping before you, am one of the confpirators. I intreat 
you, therefore, *to provide, in future, for your own* 

“ fafety, and not to reveal what you have headed.” So fay¬ 
ing, he expired 11 . 
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That fo foul a delign fhould have been formed, in this 
early ft age of the revolution, and in the prefence of fixteen 
witnefles, exceeds all belief. But though the tale was obvi- 
oufly invented, it was not lefs fuccefsful: the fecret whifper 
pafled, and the minds of the barons received its baleful 
impreflion. The prince already had beftowed lands and 
caftles on his foreigners; and themfelves had murmured at 
the partial *diftribulion in vain. His views they could now 
fee through; and the plot of deftrudion began to open. 
Even he had called them traitors, (fo faid the dying vifeount,) 
when they were bleeding in his caufe.—Thus they reaibned, 
aduated by fufpicious and loofe furmifes, T vhile the moll 
trivial events, on which jealoufy could fatten, did but con¬ 
firm the evil, and fpread it more. The deftrudion alio of 
their lands and houfes; the difperfion and mifery of their 
families; the further ruin, which might fall on them, from 
their enraged, and. yet unconquered, fovereign ; the fen- 
tence of excommunication which prettied on their fouls, 
and that of interdid on their valfals and polfeffions; all, 
at once, confpired to thicken the gloom, and to perplex 
' their wayward counfels. If was the wilh of fome, to return 
to their allegiance; others, in dubious anxiety, fufpended 
all refolution; while many feemed difpofed, patiently to 
wait the uncertain imfe of events. . But all knew the cruel 

V 

and revengeful temper of the king, whom none might ven¬ 
ture to truft, and whofe indignation, now juftly moved, 
could almoft be vindicated in its worft exceffes. 

Agitated by paflion, reftlefs through fear, and fufpicious 
even of thofe, whom he called his friends, John, mean¬ 
while, had moved from place to place. He had been on 

the 
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the WeHh borders, wafting, as he went, the whole face of 
the land and the dwellings of the nobles; and now again he 
turned eaftward, through the counties of Worcefter and 
Northampton. He was furrounded by his mercenaries and 
other troops, an army bent on blood and rapine, and he 
carried with him, in many carts andonhorfes, his treal'ures, 
all his valuable plate, ahd the regal ornaments, on which, 
with the propenfities of a little mind, his affetftions feemed 
to reft. Whether it was his intention to lodge thefe in a 
place of fafety, dots not appear. Through Peterborough 
he entered t’.e diftridt of Croyland, famous for its monaftery, 
which he plundered, and having burned the ftacks of corn, 
and* ravaged the lards of the abbey, he continued his 
courfe through Holland into Norfolk. The inhabitants of 
Lynn received bi n with much loyalty; and here he 
formed the defign ol crofting the Wa(h, which parts the 
two counties, and of penetrating more to the north of Lin- 
colnfhire. When the water ebbs, this eftuary is paflable. 
With his army and rich baggage, John began his march 
over the fands; and he had nearly reached the oppo/ite 
point, when i « returning tide began to roar, and its 
fweliing waves to prefs forward on the land. It was a’mo- 
ment of extreme peril. The arm^* with great rapidity, 
advanced, and elbaped on the fide of Fofsdike; but turn¬ 
ing, they beheld the carriages and fumpter horfes overtaken 
by the waters^ The furge dafhed furioufly on them ; and 
foon they difappeared.—In filence, which oaths and exe¬ 
crations only interrupted, the troops; with their king,* 
proceeded, and arrived, on the fame night, at the Cifler- 
cian abbey of Swinefhead 0 . Vex- 
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Vexation at a lofs, which in the prefent circumftances 
was irretrievable, and the boitterous agitation of contend¬ 
ing paffions, which reafon nor religion had ever checked, 
now produced in the king the alarming fyntptoms of 
diforder; and a fever enfued. Yet prompted by hunger, 
or rather by a gluttonous habit, he ate voracioufly of fome 
peaches, which the hofpitable monks ferved up, and drank 
new cider as immoderately. The intemperate excefs added 
to the growing evil. In repofelefs horror the night patted: 
but, early on the morrow, he rofe, and mounting his horfe, 
feemed willing to conceal from obfervation the pain he fuf- 
fered, or by exercife to difperfe it. Soon, however, he was 
compelled to difmount; when entering a litter, he was 
carried to the cattle of Sleaford: and though Jus diforder, 
in the night he fpent here, was much kicreafed, he pro¬ 
ceeded the next day, and with difficulty reached the town 
of Newark. Here was his life to clofe. 

To make fome preparation, if it might be permitted, for 
eternity, and to fettle the fucceffion of his crown, became 
his only care. The abbot of Croxton, jl neighbouring con¬ 
vent, a man well Ikilled in.medicine, and who attended the 
dying monarch, officiated alfo, as the minitter of religion, in 
the latt fad fcenes ofjtomorfe and penitence. To his houfe 
he left fome valuabVeftates, vainly confiding, that the 
opulent donation would ferve to' atone for a jife of crimes. 
He then named his eldett fon Henry, his fuccettor, and 
begged that homage might be done to him. Letters alfo, 
under his feal, were dire&ed to all the lheriffs of counties 
and the governors of cattles, commanding them to bear in 
mind the duty, which they owed to the prince. Now he 

was 
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was informed, that meflengers were arrived from fome of book v i. 
the barons, about forty in number, with propofals of return- 
ing to their allegiance. The Momentary gleem cheered his 
foul: but all his ftrength was fpent, and attention lan- 
guifhed. ** Where ” faid the abbot of Croxton, “ docs 
“ your majefty chufe to,be buried ?*’—“ To God,” replied 
the king, ** and to St. Wulftan, I commend my. foul and 
“ body.”—-Soon after this he expiredP. 

On the eighteenth of October, in the forty-ninth year of 
his age, and the feventeenth of his reign, thus died John, 
the worft of Englifh kings. - His body, agreeably to his laft 
requeft, was conveyed to Worcefter, and there interred. 

St. «Wulftan was the patron faint of the cathedral.—By 
Ifabella of Angouleme, his laft queen, he left two fons and 
three daughters. Of virtues John pofTeffed not the weakdj 
femblance ; and all his vices were fuch, as moft vilify and 
degrade the nature of man, in their immediate effeds 
ruinouS to himfelf, and deftrudive to his people. A tran- 
fient review of the events, I have described, will fufficiently 
juftify the general aflfertion, and prove the judgment of the 

old hiftorian to have been led by no undue bias, when he 

• 

heaped infamy on his name. I fhall dwell no longer on it. 

At the time this inglorious monar|j&died, fome changes, Central view, 
which I have not noticed, had taken place on the con¬ 
tinent. Rome had a new fovereign. Engaged as he had 
ever been in politics. Innocent purfued unremittingly his 
favourite fcheme, of carrying aid to the eaftern chriftians. 

The unfettled ftate of Germany impeded his defign, and the 
ambitious views of Philip. He laboured to eftabli/h a 

general 
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general peace. But when he heared, notwithftanding his 
remonftrances, that the French prince did not defift from 
his undertaking, his zeal kindled, and preaching before the 
people at Perugia, from the text of Ezekiel, Let the J'word , 
the fword t he unjheathcdy he fulminated anathemas againft 
Louis and his abettors. Nor did his indignation reft here. 
He prepared to purfue the fevereft meafures, againft Philip 
and his realm. But a fever furprifed him mhis career of 
vengeance. His conftitution, which inceffant labour and 
the agitation of great paflions had undermined, fank before 
It, and he died on the fixteenth of July r . 

Innocent had virtues. He was learned, magnificent, 
perfeverant, wife* In the knowledge of laws and politics 
he had no equal: he poffeffed the art of government; and 
he was obeyed, more from fear than love. Ambition was 
his ruling paffion, to gratify which, he overftepped the 
bounds of decency and juftice, playing as wantonly with 
the folemn cenfures of the church, as if they had been in- 
flituted, for the common purpofes of wayward caprice or 
refentful vengeance. To look into him for the amiable vir¬ 
tues of life, or for thofe, which fhould form the paftoral 
character, would be lofs of time. The prerogative of the 
holy fee, built ufrjj|j| adulation and misjudging zeal, filled 
his mind: its aggraridifement he fought,,fometimes, per¬ 
haps, from motives which the coot reafonfflr may excufe: 
and the meteor of univerfal empire gleaming on his fenfes, 
did not permit the operations of a difpaffionate and unbiaffed 
judgment. . No tears were fhed when Innocent fell, but 
thofe which religion wept, too juftly pained by the inordi¬ 
nate 
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nate exertions and worldly views of her firft minifler. The book vr. 
'maxims of the age, however, muft not be forgotten. ug. 
They will throw fome veil over the failings of Inno¬ 
cent ; will extenuate the intemperance of his meafures; 
and blunt the edge of cenfure. He was fucceeded by 
Honorius III. 

In Germany, the fortune of young Frederic kept the 
afcendancy it had acquired* advancing by fure ft*eps to the 
meridian of greatnefs. As he owed much to the foftering 
care and fuperior influence of his guardian, the Roman 
bifhop, it might be expelled, that a grateful return would 
be demanded from him. It was demanded; and promifes 
and.engagements were liberally made. But Innocent flill 
held back the imperial crown. His fear was, as I have ob- 
ferved, that Sicily and the empire ihouid be held by the 
fame perfon. To lull thefe fufpe&ful apprehenfions, Fre¬ 
deric now took the crofs; and proclaiming his fon Henry 
king of Sicily, he allured the pontiff, that its government, 
with the ancient dependences of feudal vaffalage on the 
Roman fee* fhould be conferred on him, the moment him- 
felf obtained the imperial diadem. Otho was flill living in 
the retirement of Brunfwick ; and it was well known,* that 
the arm, which had call him from ^throne, could, with 
eafis, again call round him all th^mtngerous powers oi a, 
rival. This Frederic knew, and it difpofed him to manage, 
by conceflions and an apparent fubferviency, the irritable 
and vindictive temper of Innocent. His timely removal 
made way for other politics and other plans. Rome, in the 
perfon of Frederic, had mu lured a prince, who, when time 
fhould developc his character, would exhibit, in her regard, 
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h ook v i. thofe flern features of independent fufficiency, which his 
la16. grandfather Barba roflfa bore s . 

The Italian Rates maintained their liberty; but the dif- 
fentions, which jealoufy created and kept alive, had a per¬ 
manent tendency to weaken the confederacy, and to make 
them a prey to internal ftrife, provoking foreign invaiion. 
The Milanefe had not yet forfaken the fallen caufe of Otho. 
But it was the fa&ion of the Guelfs and Ghibellins, daily 
gaining ftrength from. frefh irritation, that prepared the 
way for dreadful evils*. 

The Rate of France it is unneceffary to exhibit. Having 
annexed to his crown the noble provinces, which once were 
England’s, and Artois on the fide of Flanders, Philip Au- 
guftus, in the plenitude of years and power, looked eagerly 
to the conqueft of another empire. But they were the 
menaces of Rome, it appears, which checked even the 
ambition of Philip; otherwife his relu&ant compliance 
with the wifhes of the Englifh barons, and the feeble fup- 
port he gave to his fon, wiil not be reconciled with his cha¬ 
racter and the general policy of his government. Had he 
exerted the refources of his.nation, to which, from foreign 
enemies or internal commotions, there was no impediment, 
it cannot be doubtecL^but complete fuccefs would have 
crowned his arms, ana England, for. a time at leaf!, had 
been a province of France. The' power of the pontiff 
averted the blow; while the chains of vaffalage, in which 
he held us, were but a nominal evil we could caft off 
at pleafure. That Philip fhould have left unconquer¬ 
ed the extenfive province of Aquitaine, may to fome 

appear 
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appear extraordinary. It was owing, I think, to the dif- 
pofitions of the nobles of the country, who then were, and 
continued long to be, averfe from the government of the 
French crown. But it is wonderful with what alacrity, 
Normandy, in particular, embraced the fovercignty of the 
vi&orV 

Ireland, at this time, though John, as has beep noticed, 
had, in his laft expedition, eflablifhcd a form of legal go¬ 
vernment, was returned to anarchy and diforders, the ob¬ 
vious confequences of the temper of the natives, and the 
oppreffive views of the new fettlers. When the Great 
Charter was obtained from the king, no requifitions were 
made in behalf of Ireland: yet the archbifhop of Dublin 
was prefent, and his name is recorded in the preamble to 
the deed. As yet no advantage had been deiivcd to that 
nation, to counterbalance the lofs of independence, from 
the fuperior chararter and conftitution, as even then they 
were efteemed, of their ambitious and haughty conquerors. 

In Scotland, Alexander II. a youth of fixteen years, but 
bleffed with great abilities and uncommon prudence, had 
fucceeded to his father, William the Lion, whofe name has 
been fo often mentioned. Helided with the Englifh nobles, 
and did homage to the French princ^ not for the kingdom 
of Scotland, which, by the wanton ebneeflions of Richard, 
had recovered its independence, but for Northumber¬ 
land, which he held under the Englifh crown. 

On Wales our hiflorians are filent. Its princes bad long 
enjoyed an honourable dependence; and as peace dwelt on 
her borders, while England felt the horrors of iutefline 

11 Hifi. var. 
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war, the hardy race lay fecure on their mountains, and 
liRened to the fongs of their bards. 

England, of all the Rates I have enumerated, faw before 
her the moR uncertain and gloomy profpeCl. The. Charter 
of Liberties, to obtain which fhe had nobly Rruggled, as yet 
was without effeCl ; and did fhe know, what fcheme of 

i 

councils or feries of events, would beft fecure its execution ? 
Perhaps the fame Reps, which, with irkfome toil, fhe had 
trodden, muR again be meafured. A foreign prince, with a 
powerful army, flie had called into her bowels; while tbfct 
prince’s father, the greateR monarch of the age, was at hand 
with all the refources Of his realm. Should the nation, 
which, in the obvious oourfe of things, muR be, fubmlt to 
their controul; where then would be her rights and liber¬ 
ties, under the reRRlefs claim of conqueR ? Her late king 
had left an infant fbn. Iffhe carried her allegiance to him ; 
could he proted her? Or would it be politic to acknow¬ 
ledge him for her fovereign, in whofe veins was the blood 
of a tyrant; and who, when years fhould give him Rrength, 
would be moR inclined to retaliate on her, the ufage his 
parent had experienced? So lowered the feene before the 
barons and theEnglifh people. 

I have finiRied the period of fixty-two years, which mea¬ 
sured the reigns of Henry II. and of Rickard and John, 
his fons, a term, in the retrofpedive view, of fhort duration, 
but filled with events, and marked by characters.—In 

Henry we beheld a prince of great said fplendid talents, 
• • * 

early tutored in the fchool of adverfe fortune, and raifed, 
by his own prowefs, to a mighty empire. The outfetting 
of his reign was profperous; but an unfortunate contefl with 

the 
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the church enfued, in which no glory could be gained, and 
which brought to nearer view a degrading feries ol : affections 
and conduCt, which, in other circumllances, might never 
have been exhibited* The clofe of it, we faw, was mod 
unhappy; and it raifed the indignation of chriflendom. 
But the fubmiflion of Ireland relieved the gloomy afped, 
which the rebellion of his fons again obfcured; and in 
various occurrences, which too often tended to diminifh the 
luftre of his early days, the eventful period of Henry’s reign 
hadened to its melancholy iffue. Within himfelf, it feemed, 
lay the fource of every evil. For a more guarded temper 
would have reconciled him to the church, at that time, too 
dangerous a power to contend with; and more attention to 
Eleanor, his queen, would have chained her ardent fpirit, 
and have fecured the obedience, at leaft, of his children.— 
The men, who ferved near his perfon, or whom he em¬ 
ployed in the concerns of date, were eminent, and well 
chofen. I brought them into view. Becket, of all others, 
from a certain .fimilarity of character, was bed qualified to 
have pofleffed his confidence; and together they had been 
an overmatch for ieccet machinations, or the bold defigns 
of public enemies. But the very circumdance of fimilarity 
of difpofitions was the caufe of their difunion, and led to 
conteds. The poffeffion of a friend has feldom fallen to the' 
lot of princes. — The concomitant characters of Henry’s 
reign were, in France, Louis, weak, honed, and brave ; in 
Germany, Frederig, bold, imperious, and enterprifing 
in Italy, Alexander, wKbfe virtues and unambitious views, 
in a better age, had dignified the tiara. And round thefe 
princes we faw collc&ed many diftinguifhed peifonsgcs; and 

the 
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). ook vi . the events of their days were ftriking, in the exile of the 
Roman pontiff, in the fuccefsful ftruggles of the Lombards, 
and in the preparations for the third crufade. 

The reign of Richard, opening with improvident and ar¬ 
bitrary meafures, and throughout disfigured by difeontents 

at home, and abroad by a lavifh wafte of men and treafure 

• * 

in the wild wars of Paleftine, had nothing to engage the at¬ 
tention of the philofophic hiftorian. Only that the errors 
of the human mind, if duly contemplated, may become a 
fource of as much inftru&ion, as its moft fteady adhefions 
to truth and equity. We pitied him in his captivity*; but 
the heavy charge, which fell on an exhaufted people, to 
ranfom the worthlefs prifoner, foon ftifled that pleafing emo¬ 
tion ; and no event fucceeded to prepare the mind for com¬ 
panion, when his untimely death came on.—His minifters 
and the great perfonages of the realm deferved little praife. 
The truth, however, is, that the writers of the times were 
fo engaged in relating the feats of their king, and the 
achievements of a ruinous expedition, that domeftic charac¬ 
ters and the events of,peace were loft in. the turbid ftream, 
and died away unrecorded.^But, in France, for feme years, 
we had beheld the growing greatnefs of Philip Auguftus; 
while, by the fide of Richard, whether in his own territo¬ 
ries, or at Meffina, or in Paleftine, his temperate, but 
manly chara&er, commanded our admiration, and defied 
competition. — Frederic had porifhed in the Salefj the 
.Norman line of kings was at an end on the throne of Sicily: 
and at Rome, after a fucceflion of five lefs illuftrious bifhops, 
from the death of Alexander, was feated Innocent III. 

The 
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The condud and charader of John, and the events of b ook vi . 
his reign, are recent on the memory. We faw its inaufpi- 
cious opening/his weak treaty with France, his ungenerous 
marriage of Ifabella, and his vain and oppreffive pnogrefs 
through the provinces of England. The barons (hewed their 
difeontent, when he paffed into Poitou, took Arthur pii- 
foner: and we heared the rumours which followed his 
death, and which was fucceedcd by the lofs of Normandy 
and other poffeffions. Stephen Langton came forward on 
the feene, which gave rife to altercations between John 
and the pontiff. The kingdom fell under an interdid, and 
the rage of the king broke loofe. Then opened the impor- 
tant»conteft, which, after various occurrences, led to the 
fubmiffion of John to the mandates of Rome, and which 
produced the meeting of the barons, and their confederacy. 

We beheld them at St. Edmundfbury, after the taking off 
of the interdid, and their fucceflive proceedings, till they 
met on Runnemede. MAGNA CHARTA. The dark 
vengeance of John followed, and the preparations for war. 

The barons were excommunicated, the country laid wafle, 
prince Louis invited over, landed in fpite of the pontiff's 
injundions, and while he befieged the caftles of Windfor 
and Dover, John took the field, and as a gloom fpread 
round the general afped of things, he died. — The under- 
adors, who chiefly claimed attention, were Stephen Lang¬ 
ton, and the Roman Pandulphus, and the barons prefling 
forward, with a reflkfs ardour, to the new dawn of liberty. 

In France, Philip had ftill kept the afcenchnt, rather 
he had rifen higher, in competition with our inglotious 
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monarch, and had added territories to his crown. — The 
brave Otho had fallen from the German throne; while from 
Sicily came another Frederic, who would edipfe the fame 
of his grandfather Barbaroffa.—In the chair of the humble 
filherman, was feen Innocent! 
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The Right Hon. CHARLES JAMES FOX. 

S I R, 

Ju S T emerged from the view of times, to 

which modern vanity has'imputed a peculiar darknefs, it 

was natural, 1 fhould turn my eyes to. the living chara&ers 

• * 

of this ifland, that, by compatffon, I might eftablifii their 
relative excellence, weighing manners with manners, and 
men with men. That the refult was favourable to my own 
days, it is unneceffary to fay. Yet then there were ftatef- 
men of great political fagacity; patriots to whom their 
country was dear; foldiers who nobly fought her battles; 
and churchme q^p f* difint^re ft edf virtue. The candor of 
your mind will readily admit more than this. And 
where I have exhibited the im’perfeft ftate of things, parti¬ 
cularly of our political government, I truft, your knowledge 
of the fubje& will juilify the Qatement, and clear ipe from 
the charge of an unfounded theory. 

It is on Runnemede, Sir, that I wifli to meet you, the 
facred field of liberty! And if you but approve thefpirit 
with which I led the barons to it, I fhail think my labour has 
been repaid. But whatever may have been my enthufiafm, 
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I was patient, 1 know, in the enquiry and accurate to a 
fcrupulous precifion. On that fpot, where the language of 
flattery would not End utterance, l fhall be permitted to fay, 
that there lives one modern patriot at lead, in competition 

(i 

with whom f the barons of thofe days were but puny men. 
Nature endowed him with fpkodid talents, and bleffed 
him with a heart, cpmprehen&ve* generous* manly, and 
Sincere, His talents he gafe to his country, and his heart 
to his friends. Animated by a laudable ambition, and the 
love of generous praife, we have feen him the darling of 
the people ; and, as the tide of royal favour flowed, we 
have feen him in the poffeflioa of power, and fharing in 
the duties of a mighty empire. But neither to power, nor 
party* nor wealth, nor the (miles of f?your v have we feen 
him facriflce the great ihterefts of honour and integrity. 
True to this level, * he dfeemed no preferment worth 
the Surrender of character; or thought that the fame 
of a'flatefraan flood in “need of iniincere profeffions, 
and the frothy teflimonies of duplicity. On a late occaflon, 
when it* was vainly clamoured that danger threatened the 
conftitution, we beheld that fame patriot, folicited even by 
thofe who had been his enemies, come forward the avowed 
champion of unrestrained toleration, and of the facred 
tights of conference. 


It 
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It has, for fame time, been the faftuon with courtiers, 
and with priefts, and with men of irritable minds, whom 
fome jeaioufy, perhaps, has warped, to decry the polities 
of France, as originating in the baled defigns, and as fup- 
ported by meafures, which tyranny only, and the word 
paffions of the heart can patronife. 'This is not the language 
of cool difeemmeni, which weighs the proeefs of events 
while they proceed, ‘through- inevitable confufion and the 
ft rife of jarring interefts, to a confummation, it may be 
prefumed, that fhall fecure the rights of men, break the 
arm of defpotifm, and give liberty to millions. The darfc- 
nefs which clouds the view will be difiipated, as the teem* 
ing plan fhaft be developed. But this may be afferted, 
that, had the*, coupfels of fuch /men Been Iiftened to as I 
have mentioned, the mad career* of John had never been 
refilled; no Magna Charta ha<j graced the annals of the 
thirteenth century; and the conftitution of thefe' realms, 
by bold and reiterated efforts^* had not yet been formed. 
We are in polfeffion, Sir, of your fentiments, evejr dilated 
by the fame free, unvarying, and comprehenfive Views* 

But even in this ifland. Sir, exifts a profcribed fociety, 
whom neither popular hatred, nor .the malevolence of 
bigotry, nor the rigour of persecuting ftatutes, have been 

able 



able to annihilate. Their anceftors were the men who 
once brought glory and freedom to the land; their princi¬ 
ples grew with its growing greatnefs, cementing the politi¬ 
cal fabric as it rpfe ; and their church was, for ages, as it 
is now ftyled, its eftential and indiffoluble partner. This 
fociety, as the ftorm, they trufl,« is over, looks ardently to 
the reftoration of their rights, and to the common privi¬ 
leges of men. But they are'.with-held ; and a wretched 
policy flill dilates, that the profperity and flrength of 
Britain lhall depend on the difunion of its members, and 
that partial favours lhall beft fecure the good-will of all. 
Sir; it is referved, perhaps, for you, when the country 
(hall again poifefs your fervices, to remove the ftain of in¬ 
tolerance from her name, *and yourfelf^become, what to 
a great mind is the nobteft triumph, the prote&or of the 
oppreffed, and the rdftorer of the infulted honour of the 
Englifh Catholics. 

With the greatefl fefpeft*, 

I am, Sir, 

Your moft obedient. 

And humble fervant, 

JOSEPH BERINGTON. 

Ofcott, near Birmingham * 

April 6, 1790. 
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r I 'HE Htjlory I now offer to the public, may be 

confidered,. in one feafe, as a continuation of 

• 

the Hiftory of the Lives qf Aheillard and - Heloifa , 
which I published in the year 1787; for the 
general events are conne&ed, and proceed unin* 
tefruptedly from the clofe of that period. At the 
end of the Preface to that work, I faid: 44 My 
44 hiftory breaks off* at a moft brilliant and impor- 
44 tant epoch. It is, whey Henfy Plantagenet 
“ had juft mounted the throne of England, when 
44 his diifentions were foon to bfegin with Becket, 
44 when Frederic BarbaroSa was in Germany, 
44 when Alexander III. was at Rome, and wheff 
44 the general atpe<ft of Etfrope feertied to promife 
44 events, great and interefting. The period has 
44 already been ably treated ; but Ihould the public 
44 favour encourage me, perhaps I .may be tempted 
44 again to review it.”' The public favour' did 
encourage me, and I profecuted my* defign. But 

b I could 
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I could not then calculate the labour that would 
attend it. However, in my former refearches, hav- 
ing acquired'fome knowledge of the manner* and 
of the general chara&er of the times, 1 was not in 
the forlorn fituation o£ atravdler who is thrown 
on a diftant land, to whom the language of the 
inhabitants, the country, and all its ways, are fi. range 
and inextricable.. My fources otf information, fee- 
lides, were ample. 

In reading the Hiftory, of Henry II. as given by 
modern writers^I had, many years before, remark¬ 
ed, with what afperity they fpoke of Becket, arch- 
bifhop of Canterbury, and of his controversy with 
that king. 1 likewise knew, how highly, at the 
fame time, the chara&er of that prelate Was venc- 
rated in my own church* That truth was never 
found in the extreme of ^ny queftion, I was aware; 
and it was my wilh ter bring . the fubje£t to a fair 
difeuflion, and to be juft. If I have ndfc been fo; 
fome untoward circumftance of ray mind, which I 
could not command, has led me into error. — 
Sometimes I have been forxy, that I had not con¬ 
fined myfelf folely to the life of Becket. I could 
then have taken a wider view of U, and have 
brought forwarji, in fo fhort a period, many inci¬ 
dents 
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dents and anecdotes, which would have thrown 
additional light on the titties. But the greater 
events of hiftory coalefee better* with kings and 
ftateftnen; and as they, to the neglect of more in- 
terefting materials, ‘ hate filled the pages of our 
ancient writers* we collet them with lefs labour. 
—Having completed tfre reign of Henry, in a much 
(hotter compafe than I had expelled, the natural 
connexion between him and his (bns led me on to 
the two fncceeding reigns< And the concomitant 
ch&ra&ers and events Of the p^iod, as far as I 
could admit them, fefved, all along, opportunely to 
break the narration, and to relieve it. I mud 
now acquaint my reader with the fources from 
which I drew. 

On the affairs of Englatfd, J cbttfulted William 
of Malmfbury, William of Newborough, Ralph 
de Dieeto, Gervatfe of CanteVbury, Roger de Hove- 
den, Girald of WaleS or Cambrenfis, GeofFry Vin£ 
fauft Matthew Paris, the Ohronicles of Mailros, 
and of Walter Hemingford, and the Annals of 
Margan, of Burton, and of W^verley. 

William of Malmjbury\ a monk of that abbey in 
Wiltfhire, lived under Henry I. and Stephen. Of 
his ; life little is known but wliit* himfelf has 

b 2 recorded: 
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William of 
Newborough. 


recorded: btit bis writings, by their elegance of 
flyle and accuracy, have given immortality to his 
name, and rendered it deaT 16 the lovers of Engiifh 
hiftory. Robert, earl of Gloucefter, the natural 
fon of that Henry, and the Mecenas of the age, 
was the protestor of this learned monk; and to him 
he dedicated his two principal works. “ Which/' 
lays Leland, 41 as often as I take into my hand, 1 
“ am compelled to admire the diligence of the 
“ man, whofe reading had been vaft; the felicity 
44 of his di&ion, which could imitate the beft ori- 
44 ginals; and the foundnefs of his judgment®/' 
His general hiftory of England (De Geftis Regum 
Anglorum) is in five books, from the arrival of the 
Saxons, in 449, to the 26th of Henry I. 1126: 
his modern hiftory (Hifloria Novella) in two books, 
from that year, .to 1143: and a hiftory of the 
Englifh church in four books. Thefe Sir Henry 
'fiaville publifhed an. 1596.* The titles of his 
other works are various* A faithful and animated 

e 

tranflation of the above hiftories would be well 
received, I think, by the public. 

William of Newborough, in Latin Neubrtgenfis, was 
a monk in the abbey of that name in Yorkshire, 

now 


* De Scrip. Brit. p. 195. 
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now the feat of the stable family of. Beiiafyfe. He 
was born in 1136* apd lived to fee the end 
of the century. Axpong his works the moft valu¬ 
able is the hiftory of England, (Rerum Anglicanm) 
in five books, from ^he conqueft to 1197, the 
eighth year of king Richard, whiejh ext en five 
knowledge of the fubje^l, veracity of narration, 
proper arrangement, and uncomipon purity of 
language, have rendered highly eftimable. I have 
fometimes fiyled him the moft philofophical of the 
monkifh writers ; fori faw in him an.honefi love 
of truth, a depth of observation, and a boldnefs of 
reflection which the fubfervient fpirit of the cowl 
could not Rifle. His fevere (Injures on the 
fabling Geoffry of Monmouth have excited the dif- 
pleafure of Tome ancient Britons’and of Leland b ; 
and Pitts dares to queflion his general veracity, 
becaufe, on fome occafionsj Jhe too freely patro- 
nifed the civil meafures of the flate c . The above 
hiftory was published by Hearn in three volumes 
8vo. 1719. Mine is a German edition in folio. 

Radulphus de Diceto , dean of St. Paul’s, contem- h *■. 
porary with Henry II. and his foAs, wrote two hif- 
tories of this country, one a mere abridgement 

(Abb re- 

*> lb. p. 203. c De III. Ang. Scrip, p. 270*. 
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Canterbury, 


(Abbrcviuthms chroniconm) from ip 1197, *ad 

tbe other (Y111 agines - hiftoriarum } from 1149 to 1199, 
the firfl of king John. From his rank -in the 
church, and the various bufinefs in which he was 
employed, Radulphus was well qualified to record 
the tranfa&ions, particularly of his own times, and 
he has done it with accuracy and truth. His fa&s 
feem judicioufly fele<fted, and they are arranged 
with perfpicuity; and bis narration, without being 
very corre&, or elegant, or xninixte, or flowing, 
proceeds with manlinefs and candour, I have 
obferved that he, as well as other writers of the 
age, were well acquainted with the chara&ers and 
great occurrences of other countries, which they 
have carefully transmitted. The titles of the 
work? of RadulphUs are numerous: and his two 
hiftories, as juft defcribed, were published by Sir 
Roger Twyfden in his colle&ion olten writers , an. 
1652. 

Geruafms, a monk of Chriftchurch in Canterbury, 
was coeval with the laft writer. His works are a 
Chronicle of Engljfh hiftory from 112 2 to the end of 
the reign of Richard, the lives of the archbifhop^ 
of Canterbury from Auftin to 1205, and a Treatjfc 
on the deftru&ion by fire, and the rebuilding of 

the 
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the cathedral of Ghriftchurch, which faimfelf wit- 
neffed. — In the writings of Gervafius is much 
curious information, and they are difpofed with 
great chronologicalprecilion. But on the tranfac- 
tions : of the church,* and particularly thofe, in 
which he was perfonally interefted, the difputes 
between his monaftery Ind the archbiihops, he 
dwells" with a difgufting prolixity, General events 
are well told, and fometimeS with a circumftantial 
minutenefs, which an accurate obferver only could 
have detailed. His defcrlption of the rebuilding 
of Chriftchurch is a valuable piece. The ftyle of 
Gervafius has no flowers; but it is not low, or 
obfcure, or languid. His works are in the I aft- 
mentioned colle&ion. 

Roger de Hovedcn , err de How.dert, was docneftic 
chaplain to Henry II; and was employed by him in 
the tranfa<$iion of many important concerns, being, 
from early application, particularly fkilied in the 
canon and civil law. After $e death of his matter 
he retired, and compiled his Annals of Englifh 
hiftory, from 731, when Bede's hiftory clofes, to 
1202, I work replete with various matter, and 
written with an accuracy that furprifes. In re¬ 
cording events, he not only notes thejyears, but the. 

months. 
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months, the days, and fometimes the hours when 
they happened. “ If to veracity," fays Leland, 
4 ‘ the firft quality of the hiftorian, Roger had join- 
“ ed fome little of Roman elegance, he would 
** have borne off the palm Without a rival*." * But 
that he negle&ed. Hence his ftyle is flovenly, his 
phrafeology often fcriptural, and his narration loofe, 
unconnefted,. and void of order. He is acctifed 
of having pirated his materials f¥dm the hiftoties 
of Simeon of Durham, Henry of Huntingdon, afcd 
the abbot of Peterborough, authors of renown, 
and the laft his contemporary. The charge, in its 
full extent, is not juft; for he relates many things 
of which himfelf. had been witnefs. In the reign 
of Edward-I. when his claim to the fovereignty 
of Scotland was litigated, the libraries of England 
were ordered <to be fearched, and the annals of 
Hoveden being found with other hiftories, on their 
ftatement of prior fa&s was the proud pretenfion 
ascertained % that is, in the opinion of the Englifh 
monarch and his court. The Anm^ls are in the 
colle&ion of Sir Henry Saville. 

oiraidu* Giraldus Cambrenfis t descended from noble an- 

Carobrenhs. % 

ceftors, was born near Tenby in Pembrokeshire. 

With 

* Ut fup. p. 229. * Thos. Walfingh. an. 1292. 
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with much felf-complacency, and with a vanity 
which has been feldom equalled, himielf has related 
his £rft education under his uncle, the , bifhop ol 
St^ David's; his application to iiudy; his great 
as a rhetorician in the. (Schools of Paris; his 
preferments in the church,; his labours to fave the 
folds, q£ his countijmem ; vyho neglected to pay the 
tithes of their cheefe a«$d wool; his promotion to 
ti^e archdeaconry df Brecon*and to the fee of St. 

which the , 4 ifinciinatian of Henry II. 
would not permit him h>. occupy ; the further pro- 
fecution of learning, in the lawf and theology, at 
Paris, where his fame outwent the moll exalted 
praifef his being called, to the court of Henry, 
appoint^ his chaplain, and preceptor to prince 
John* and his journey ,with the youth into Ireland ; 
his progrefc through Wales ^ with Baldwin arch- 
hifoop of Canterbury, , where they preached the 
crufade, aq4 his Lpi'in drew tearsof extacy^ 

from the liftening crouds of^Welflimen; his better 
profpe&s at the acceffion of Richard, as 3 the laft 
king would not reward virtues and abilities which 
he was compelled tp admire;*, his refuiing the 
biihoprics of Bangor and Landaff, having fixed his 
heart on the fee of St. David’s; his retiring (as 

the 
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the afpe& df public affairs; during ' the abfence of 

the king, prornifed no fuccefs) to Lincoln, where, 

for fix years, he heared the le&tifes of William de 

Monte in theology, and compofed many Worics? 

his fecond election to the fee of St. David’s, wherein 

* 

he was again oppofed by the pritnate Hubert, in¬ 
volved in difficulties, forced, at a great essence, 
to make three jbumeys to Rome, and at laft defeat¬ 
ed ; his withdrawing from the world, where, in 
a ftud ibus pri vaejr, he f^ent fe vehteen yearsSuch; 
from his owii defeription; was the life of Giraldus, 
a man of uncommon a&ftdty, endowments, and 
learning.—In the long catalogue of his works, the 
principal are the Tapogtapky bf Inland , drawn from 
a&ual furvey, but which, with fotne iAterefting 
information, is ccoitded with tales erf ftrange 
events and appearance^:—The Oonqueft of Ireland , 
in two books, vtfhlch,*though fcdb partial to the 
Englifh name, is a ^rodo&ibtt of great value - 
And the Itinerary '<of Wales4 containing a deferip¬ 
tion of that country and its inhabitants, of which 
many parts are highly curious.—The ftyle of 
Giraldus is affe&ed and unequal. He took delight 
in drawing cnara&ers, and in reporting the 

fpeeches 

1 Giral. Camb. de rebus a fe geflisap. Angl* Sacr. 
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fpeeches* of.his heroes, after the manner of the 
ancients; but jhe wa? not aware that the clumfy 
imitation betrayed Jhis weahneft and want of claf- 
£ca 4 tafte. —- Mr. Camden colie&ed the works, i 
ha*re mentioned,: which were printed, with others, 
at Francfort in 11603. 

Gmjfry Vinifalvus , a poet and hiftorian, lived v »- 

under Richard and John, the firll of whom he ac¬ 
companied into Paleftine, ‘and whofe expedition 
and explpks he recorded. This is the Iter Hierojoly- 
mUanum in fix books- The biographers of Vinfauf, 
even Leland, %eak of his acconipli/hments, and the 

admirable ilyle of his works, in a manner that has 

« 

furprifed me. So laboured to me is his di&ion, 
that it raifed difguft; his dull narrations tired me; 
and ! could not give credit to his ftatement of fa&s, 
which a romantic fancy feemed always to have 
magnified, and often to have-invented.—The Iter 
of Virjkuf is in Gale's colle<ftion, an. 1687. 

Matthew Paris* & monk of* 5 t. Alban’s, who Eved wParl, 
in the reign^f Henry III. wrote two hiftories of 
England, the Hijima Meyer from the conqueft lo 
14259, and the Hifioria Minor % which is an abridg¬ 
ment of the former made by himfelF. Matthew is 
described as an univerfal fcholar, a$d. he feeins to 

c 2 have 
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have merited the praife. HishHteies ire an 
ineftimable treafure, for their accuracy, their inde¬ 
pendent and free fpirit, and their extenfive infor¬ 
mation. But the ftyle is heavy and inelegant; 
and a weak credulity, introducing idle tales, too 
often breaks and difgraces the interefting narration. 
He faw the abufive pretenfions of Rome* and 
boldly cenfured them — Of thefe works many 

editions have been given*. 

The Chronicle de Mailros , a monaftery on due 
banks of the Tweed, was written by various hands, 
and contains the annals of the Scottifh kings from 
735 to *270: but it alfo records fome events 
which intereft the Engiifh hiftorian. — The Chro- 
Hide ts in Gale. 

Walter Hemingferd; a canon regular of Gifbom 
m Yorkfhire, ^ubliflied a Chronichm of Engiifh 
hiftory from the ednqueft to the death of Henry 
III. 1272. His fa£b are moflly drawn from 
. other writers.—The work is in Gale. 

The Annals de Morgan, or Morgan, an abbey in 
Glamorganfhire founded by the famous duke Robert 
in 1147, contain a very fucctn& account of the 
affairs of this country from the conqueft to 1232, 
but fiich a» a?*e not all found in the more volumi¬ 
nous writers.—They are in Gale. The 
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The Armais of Burton ,, written by an unknown 
author, a monk of that abbey in Staffordshire, 
profefs to open with the year 1004; but it is not 
tiH the reign of Richard, that they enter into any 
detail. From this year 1189, they exhibit much 
curious matter, and proceed to 1263, or the latter 
years of Henry III. Matthew Paris and this au¬ 
thor were, probably, contempories; and their 
hiftories confirm, and throw mutual light on each 
mother. The annals are in Gale. 

The Annals of Waverley are another anonymous 
compilation, written, as it appears, by a fucceflion 
of monks* They begin with the conqueft, the 
author of which part profeifes that he had feen 
William and been in his court. The narrafftn 
then goes on, with much fimplicity and apparent 
candour td&i 291, the nineteenth year of Edward I. 
Waverley was a Ciftercian abbey in Surrey. — 
Thefe annals are alfo in Gale. 

From thefe copious foui^es, as other writers had 
done, I colle&ed the principal materials. But 1 
feldom confulted Matthew of Weftminfter, wh* in 

0 

his Ckronic/e ”from Adam to the reign of Edward II. 
as far as he could, has abridged Matthew Paris ; 
nor the Chronicle of John Bromt$n. from 588 to 

1198, 


Annals of 
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Armais of 
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1198, a writer of much more recent date than the 
laft year announces, and the tranfcriber of Hove- 
den in yearly all that is important,* nor the Compila¬ 
tion of Henry Knighton, deevetMus Anglia , from tbe 
reign of Edgar to 1395, the«Jaft year&of Richard 
II. a valuable hiftorian, but who, having lived at 
fo late a period, could add no weight to the tefti- 
raony of more, contemporary authors. The two 
laft are in Twyfden.—It was not my wifh to fwdl 
the line of references with an 'unneceflary difplay 
of names. So alfo, as 1 only looked for the moll 
authentic documents, I was fatisfied with thofe 
which approached neareft to the times, and only 
fought other aid as it became necefTary. The reader 
^therefore. notice that I do not quote Matthew 
Paris, till the other fources were exhaufted, and 
his authority, a£ the events came notoer to him, 
grew. The method,* I thought, would beft con¬ 
duce to the eRablHhxnent of hiiftoric truth. 

In Rating the contrpverfy between Henry and 

C‘ 

the primate, and in my relation of the latter’s life, 
I found the authors, I hart-e mentioned, abundantly 
informing. Them I copied, and the four con- 
temporary writers, Herbert dfe Bofeham, William 
of Canterbury, ^ John of Safifbury, and the abbot 

Alan, 
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Alan* whofe relations are prefixed to the col¬ 
lection of the extenfive correfpondenee on the 
fubje&, and the letters therofelves. No portion of 
hiftory is fo richly fupplied with materials as this. 
The biography is in three books, written with 
too partial an inclination to the primate and his 
caufe; and the letters “in five,. Thefe are from 
various correfpondents, the great eft men of the 
age, and are an invaluable monument of its learn¬ 
ing* its politics, and its tafle. They were pub¬ 
lished from a MS in the Vatican* library, by 
Chriftianus Lupus, at BrufTels, an. 1682. 

To the moderns I am not much indebted; for 

poffefling the original writers themfelves, 1 wilhed 

to be guided by them alone, and to feel no foreign 
• • 

influence. Occafionally, however, I looked into 
Rapin, andijiuroe, and tire Hi%>ry of Henry II. by 
George Lord Lyttelton* 

Of Rapin the far xnoft valuable part are the notes , 
by his tranfiator Tindai. T^te work itfelf is a bafe 
compilation, which has marred the beauty of 
Engliih ftory, and fed many writers, who hive 
been fatisfied to copy hinC" into an endlels maze of 
errors. Sore from ill-ufage, as h£ juftly deemed 
it, and his expulfion from France^ Rapin fought 

to 
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to revenge the injury on all its monarchs, miftating 
their views and politics: he vilified the religion of 
Rome and the chara&ers of its minifiers, from 
bigotry and abfurd attachments to his new faith : 
and in relating the tranfa&ioAs of England, he was 
partial and unjuft. On all occasions, the unfounded 
fuggeftions of his own mind, and loofe furmifes 
are presented, .for the genuine.ftatements ofthe ‘ 
ancient chroniclers, whom he dares to quote. 
Unfortunately, I have faid, the fpirit of this man 
has been transfufed into other pens, through a 
thoufand channels. 

Even Mr. Hume , I fear, was fometimes content 
to transcribe from Rapin, when the bell originals 
lay open before him. But the philofophers fame 
rofe not from tfie firft volumes of his hiflory, 
which, I truft, o I^nay be permitted to fay, are in- 
diflin6l from compreffion, and fometimes inaccurate, 
perhaps, from the fame caufe. : He feems to have 
finifhed them as a ta|k, which had not engaged 
his heart, or roufed the energies of his mind. 

• Lord Lyttelton s hiflory is a valuable compilation, 
which the fcholars of future days will confirft. 
The laflitude I‘have felt in its perufal, only faid 
that the digrejfions were too long and frequent, 

and 
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and that the ftory, which never ends, wanted life 
and intereft. It is a treafure of knowledge, replete 
with much truth and accurate defcription. But I 
have to complain that his partiality for Henry per¬ 
mitted him not to fee diftin6fcly, even when the 
medium was moft ferene, and that the horror of 
popery , which in fome Is a real malady, had dif- 
ordered his judgment. The mind which is op- 
preffed by this diTeafe, fhould not be allowed to 
enter on the difcuftion of ecclefiaftical matters, 
particularly at fuch a period as was that’of Henry II. 
His notions alfo of a limited prerogative, and of 
a parliamentary reprefentation, were drawn from 
a theory which the fa&s of hi ftory did not eftablifh. 
What eUe 1 have to obje& to the noble author 
(hall be mentioned in its place. 

My authorities for the general,hiftory, which 
accompanies that of England, .were the beft I could 
procure.—In the concerns of France, which all 
along,are connedled with ouj*ow[n; our own his¬ 
torians fuppiied ample information; and to them 
w*ere joined a few chronicles, and among the 
moderns, Mezeray, Daniel, and the prefident 
Henault. 


d 


In 
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In Rating the affairs of Germany, Sicily, and 
Lombardy, I was happy in being able to recur to 
Muratori, the illuftrious librarian of Modena, whofe 
volumes of univerfal literature are themfelves a 


library. His Annali d'Italia 'prefent every thing, 
from the original author* themfelves, which the 
moll fcrupulous hiftorian may defire. I was, 
befides, in pofffeffion of the Chronicle of the abbot 
of Urfperg, and of the' Life of Frederic Barbaroffa, 
by Otho de Freifingen his uncle, and of an Abridg¬ 
ment of German hiftory by Peeffel. 

The Annals of Baronius and the Hiftory of Fleury 
were the authors I confulted on the affairs of the 
church. Too much cannot be faid in praife of 
either. Baronius gives you ample extracts from 
the beft authors, (for the treafures of the Vatican 
were all open <to .him«) on which the writer may 
form his own judgment, unbiaffed by the partial 
and courtly views of the Roman cardinal. Unfor¬ 
tunately his refeardy’s end with the year 1198, 
and as yet the learned have but (hewn their weak- 
nefs, in attempting to continue his labours. Baro¬ 
nius, however, it muft be owned, was credulous; 
he wanted critical fcience, which, when be lived, 
was but in jts^infancy; and his love of controverfy 

led 
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led him into difquifitions, which break unplea¬ 
santly the thread of hiftory. He died in 1607.— 

Of the merits of Fleury I have elfewhere fpokem; 
and I can add that, the more I have compared him 
with the original writers, the greater has been my 
admiration of his uncommon accuracy and fcru- 
pulous precision. 

This account,-though imperfect,* of the authors 
I ha8 by me, will, I hope,* give fome fatisfa&ion. 

It will prove at leaft that my materials were not 
de&£Uve. — Should it be afked, why I did not 
extend my refearches into the hiftories of Spain 
and other kingdoms, and unite their events with 
thofe I have recorded? I can reply, that it was 
not my plan to write a general hiftory of the period, 
and that I wHhed only to bring forward fuch 
matters, as were either immediately connected 
with the concerns of England, or fuch as might 
ferve, by their importance, to give relief and 
variety. On a larger fcale ^han this, the hiftory 
itfelf of England, which I viewed as the prominent 
and central figure, would have been thrown back 
on the fcene, or have been overwhelmed in the 
accumulation of obje&s. 

* Pref. to Abeil. p. xxiv. 
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How the work itfelf, agreeably to the plan I laid 
down, has been executed, mull be left to the judg¬ 
ment of an equitable public. I caa*on!y fay* that, 
as far as my abilities reached, they have been Uni¬ 
formly exerted. The fubje&* certainly is intereft- 
ing, particularly the reign of Henry, and more par¬ 
ticularly the reign of John, over the principal 
events of which, thofe that lead,* through Magna 
Charta , to the dawn of liberty, I have thrown, I 
think, fome new light. I am well aware, that the 
talk I undertook was arduous, and that on a ftib- 
je6l, fo generally underftood, I expofed myfelf to 
cenfure. 

■» 

By fome I fhall be accufed of bigotry, and of 
feeing with popilh eyes: while others, perhaps, 
may charge me with a •freedom of taught, border¬ 
ing on incredulity, and. with a want of veneration 
for facred perfons and facred things. In this dif- 
cordance of opinions, I fhall myfelf be difpofed to 
conclude, that I have fortunately avoided the ex¬ 
tremes,. in which alone lies error. 

To the reader, as he proceeds, two obfervations 
will occur, which I wilh here to anticipate by 
remarking, i. That I endeavoured, as far as the 
great complication of occurrences would permit, 

to 



to give to each its proper place, whereby confufion 
might be avoided, and each year would meafure 
its own event^. The arrangement, I have no 
doubt, will be admitted in theory. But then the 
confequence has been* that the narration has fome- 
times taken the broken form of annals, which to 
thofe who only read for amufement, or who only 
look for unity of delign and parts' nicely joined, 
may prove offenfive. This defe&, if it be one, 
will be found to occur, where the years are thin of 
occurrences, or the under-parts have Keen various 
and independent; for the main a&ion, I hope, will 
throughout appear uniform and never broken with¬ 
out defign. Whatever' may be thought by others, 
I adopted the meafure from a convi&ion of its 
utility, and from having experienced that want of 
diftinlb arrangement in other writers, which gene¬ 
rates confufion, and diftra6ls the mind. Without 
any regard to dates, they leave many occurrences 
behind them, which they^bring up at certain 
periods, as a mafs of information can be beft formed, 
and with the fame view they can anticipate on 
futurity. I wifhed that my reader, under each 
year, might fee the feries of its events. — In the 
Tntrodudtion only I was neceflitated tp depart from 

this 
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this order, and to coile& into a point many antece¬ 
dent tranfa&ions, from the circumftance of the 
reigns of thofe princes, whofe hii\o|y I meant to 
review,' having commenced at different periods. 
I could then from Book I. proceed regularly. On 
fome other occafions, expediency prompted a vio¬ 
lation of my rule; for 1 had not tied myfelf irrevo¬ 
cably to the rigid trammels of a chronicler. 

2. I muff notice the dramatic {file, which I have 
feduloufly adopted, whenever the original writer 
had himfelf ufed it, and at other times, when the 
narration, from its circumftantiai detail, authorifed 
the licence* Thus when the old writer related, 
that fuch things were faid in converfation or at in¬ 
terviews, I Sometimes took the liberty to make the 
perfons fpeak for (hemfelves, as, on the occafion 
itfelf, they certainly had done. This ftile of narra¬ 
tion, pra&ifed by the beft models in the fchools of 
ancient Greece and Rome, has given to their 
writings that interefting charm, which captivates, 
which infenfibly tranfports the reader into the 
Company of their heroes and fages, obliterating, by 
a momentary magic, the diftance of years, and the 
confcioufnefs of prefent exiftence. I had not 
always fuch noble perfonages to prefent; but to 

fuch 
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fuch as they were I was defirous to introduce my 
reader, that he might witnefs their manners, and 
hear their blunC and unadorned difcourfe. The 
method has, at lead, the advantage of diverfifying 
a long dory; and as in more modern times, fpeech 
has not been lefs ufed, than it was of yore , why 
fhall a dile be reje&ed, which approaches neared 
to common life, and which the ancients pra&ifed 
with fuccefs ? 

When I began my work, I thought I fhould 
have been able to interfperfe, with fome effe&, 
obfervations on the manners , the arts , and the learn¬ 
ing of the period; but I was foon fenfible, that 
the minute digreffions, which could not coalefce 

aptly with the general dory, would either feem 
• • 

misplaced, or be lod in the xoUing torrent of war 
and politics. I therefore referved # them for a dif- 
tin& differtation, which forms Appendix I.—It here 
becomes me to acknowledge my obligations to Dr. 
Henry, who in his hidory <^f England, has made 
refearches, which, in my edimation, render it far 
the mod valuable compilation we poffefs. I ha 4 
prepared my own obfervations and extracts; but 
his work ferved to abridge my labour. 
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Appendix. II. contains a critical examination of a 
Letter of Foliot bifhop of London, and of a Bull 
afcribed to Alexander III. the Roman bifhop, 
which Lord Lyttelton found in the Cottonian 
colle&ion of MSS. and on the fuppofed authority 
of which, (of the Letter I mean,) a material portion 
of his hiftory is built. It became neceflary coolly 
to weigh documents, of which .an important ufe 
had been made; and the refult of my enquiries 
was, that the Letter and the Bull were both Jpunous , 
or, which to me was tantamount, that they were 
of no authority. 

I have to add, that I once intended to have pre¬ 
fixed to this work a geographical view of England, 
as it was in the 1 2th century, drawn from the old 
writers; and that my. materials were in part col¬ 
lected. But the feafon of publication prelTed, and 
already, it feemed,. the volume had fwoilen to a 
cumbrous magnitude. 

As I have no views^ in my purfuits, but to pre- 
fent hiftorical truth as exempt, as may be, from 
the blemifhes of political and religious prejudices, 
it will give me pleafure to retraCl any errors, into 
which I may have fallen. Errors there are, I am 
well aware; jjiough neither incaution, nor a love 

of 
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of controverfy, nor any want of fufficient evidence 
hafc produced them. For thefe I may claim indul¬ 
gence: but to the bar of an enlightened and juft 
criticifm I would rather appeal for approbation or 
cenfure.—I had hoped the time was faft advancing 
when men of literary purfuits, at leaft, would no 
longer feel that influence of climate, of religion, 
of politics, whith hitherto* by a’ fatal bias, had 
warped the energies of genius, and checked the 
progrefs of important truths. And flill I will in¬ 
dulge the pleating hope, though the events of every 
day convince me, that we have yet far to go, and 
that a world of idle altercation muft yet be palled 
through. That the age, with which I have lately 
converged*, was dark, I am ready to admit, and to 
admit that ours is comparativdy enlightened : but 
of this light what hitherto have been the fruits? 
The bounds of fcience have been enlarged, and the 
arts perfected. The mind of man, in its moral 
tendencies, remains as it was^narrow, felf-interefted, 

intolerant. And fo it muft be, I believe, till other 

• 

ages have gone round, and we Jiave learned to be. 
what it imports us moft to be, men^nd Irclhrw. 
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On the MANNERS, ARTS, and LEARNING 

of the PERIOD. 


Manners of the Engli/h and Normans at the conquejl ,— Pro- 
greffive change, — Chivalry, — Amufements. — Drefs, — Agri¬ 
culture — Architecture,—Arms and armour,—Arts of cloth¬ 
ing, — Sculpture,-—‘Painting, — Poetry, — Mufic, — Tfade,— 
Value of money,—Intercourfe with France,—General influence 
of Rome, — Monajlic injiitutions.—Francis of AJJiJium ,— 
Dominic. — Crufades, — Learning, — Grammar,—Rhetoric .— 
Logic, metaphyjics , phyfics, ethics, — Scholajlic divinity, — 
Canon and civil law,—Oxford, — Cambridge,—Cathedral and 
other fchools,—Paris and Bologna,—General view of lea/ned 
men,—The Polycratkon, — Conclujion, 

r T" 1 H E monk, of Mahnibury has told us, what were the 
characters of the Englilh and Norman people, when 
the ifland, in 1066, fubmitted to the conqueror. — But a 
Few years, he obferves, before that event, the fludy of li-. 
terature and of religion had decayed. The tlergy could 
hardly Hammer through the neceffary fervice of the church ; 
and he who knew the rules of grammar, was viewed as a 

4 G prodigy. 
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prodigy.—The monks, elegantly habited, and regardlefs of 
forbidden meats, ridiculed their holy inftitutes.—The no¬ 
bility, gluttonous and funk in licentious pleafures, neglect¬ 
ed the common practices of religion.—And the people were 
a prey to the rapacious violence of their lords.—But to 
drink was the common occupation of all orders: in this they 
fpent their nights and days; and iii low and mean houfes 
they confirmed their fubftance. The vices which attend 
on ebriety, and which enervate man, came along with it. 
Hence, by a mad and headftrong rafhnefs, which no mili¬ 
tary fcience governed, in a (ingle battle, and that eaiily 
gained, they gave themfelves and country to (lavery.— 
Their garments were (hort, reaching to the knee: their 
hair (horn, and their beards (haven, excepting on the up¬ 
per lip: and, with painted figures marked on the (kin, they 
wore on their arms heavy bracelets of gold.—But their in¬ 
temperance only they communicated, themfelves, in other 
regards, acquiring the manners of the viClors. 

The Normans, on the other hand, were then, and con¬ 
tinued to be, oftentatioufly fond of drefs ; and the delicacy 
they affeCted in their food, was vitiated by no excefs.— 
Their hair was long and curled; their chins entirely (haven. 
—Inured to arms, and only pleafed with the occupations 
* of war or the field, they excelled in the arts of attack; 
and what Brength could not effed, they attempted by 
bribes and ftratagem.—In their buildings they were magni¬ 
ficent; in their expences temperate. — Jealous of their 
' equals, they fought to emulate their fuperiors, and though 
they treated their inferiors with harftmefs, they would pro- 
ted them from injury. Their allegiance was (incere, but 

which 
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which the flight eft offence could break afunder. — Of all 
men they were the moft kind to ftrangers; they intermar¬ 
ried with thofe they had conquered; and reviving amongft 
them the fpirit of religion, which was extind, they ereded 
churches, and, in a new ftyle of architecture, decorated 
with convents the hamlets, the towns, the cities. The 
country, in its novel garb, again flourilhed; .while he, 
whofe means were ample, deemed the day loft, which fome 
beneficent deed had not illuftrated a . 

Thus wrote William of Malmfbury, nearly a hundred 
years after the conqueft, and as in blood he was allied to 
both people, we may conclude, that no undue partiality 
had* Wafted his judgment.—In the fcale of excellence much 
did the Norman character preponderate, meliorated as itfelf 
had been, from the days of Rollo, through the lapfe of 
almoft two centuries, by the genial climate and fertile foil 
of Normandy, by their intercourfe with the French pro¬ 
vinces, and by the happy influence of chriftian morality. 

But though nothing, in the ordinary courfe of things, be fo 
difficult to eradicate as national characters, manners, and 
cuftoms, which, in the northern and weftern di ft rids of this 
ill and, have refitted the impreflion of ages, and are yet'un- 
changed; yet, at that time, fortunately, there was a cir- 
cumftance in tl\e Englifh charader, which had prepared the 
way for fuch improvement, as the Norman manners feemed 
beft calculated to induce. No uniform feries of impreffions 
had given liability to any fyftem of effeds. Britain had 
been expofed to the influence of Roman manners; the 
Saxons had exterminated in part, and in part new modelled, 


* Wil. Malm. 1 . iii. p. 57. 
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the Britifh conftitution; the Daniih fettlement had effeded 
another change; and now came the Norman conquerors. 
In a people, fo heterogeneoufly conftituted, in blood, in 
manners, and in language, there snuft have been an apti¬ 
tude to take news forms; and our hiftorian has faid, that 
the effect correiponded, that they gave to the vidors their 
gluttony and love of liquor, and in return put on the noble 
endowments of generofity and public munificence* 

progreflive j s cur i ous to trace this progrefs of national improve- 

cfaange. 1 

ment, the more prominent lines of which, in the arts of 
peace and war, our hiftorians have been careful to mark; 
whilft every change in the manners of the multitude, agree¬ 
ably to the common phenomena of human nature, advances 
in a more flow and filent procefs. Here ages muft elapfe, 
before a new trace, perhaps, will be uniformly produced; 
for even at this day, 1 doubt not, the common people of 
England retain much of the charader, of the manners, and* 
of the cuftoms of their Saxon anceftors. They would be 
Britons even, as the Wellh are, had not that race been 
driven to the weftern mountains of the iftand. — In the 
higher ranks of life, with which the kings, the nobles, the 
clergy, mixed, who were Normans, or of Norman origin, 
the manners of the ruling-party would foon preponderate. 
r Indeed, the name of Englifliinan, by a well-concerted po¬ 
licy, became a term of reproach, and the natives, for a 
time, fank in contempt and wretchednefs. By degrees, the 
odious ftigma wore away; the vidors, ,as I have remarked, 
could even admire the fyftem of Saxon legiflation, which 
had before prevailed in the ifland; and animofides and 
mutual jealouiics cealing, the difcordant fadions coalefced 

into 
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Into a mighty people. Towards the clofe of the period I 
have defcribed, this had vifibly happened. But then alfo 
the Norman manners very generally prevailed. 

The fyftem of education eftablifhed in the grammar fchools, 
with a view to extirpate the Englifh language, fpread widely 
the knowledge of the French tongue; and as this continued 
to be alone fpoken at court, and the laws and law-proceed¬ 
ings were adminiftered in it, he who looked for favour or 
preferment, would be compelled to learn it. But the vulgar 
tongue of the great body of the people refilled every effort, 
unlefs in fuch flight and gradual changes, as time would 
naturally introduce. They frequented not the fchools of 
grammar, and other motives, in their regard, had no effe&. 

However, the language of the ruling party, in the higher 
orders of fociety, did prevail; and in its extent, it became 
the vehicle of ideas, and with ideas the vehicle of new taftes 
and manners. 

Such were the fpirit of chivalry and the love of martial Chivah y. 
fports, little known in the ifland before the coming of the 
Normans. But now the genius of the great was wholly mo¬ 
dified by them, and they drew into energy the nobler paf- 
fions of the heart. The fchool of chivalry, indeed, wis the 
fchool of public virtue; but many authors have viewed it 
with an eye too partial, ft only qualified for the profeffion* 
of arms, which foon became fo impofing, from the luftre 
of knighthood and its manifold honours, that, in the falfe 
blaze, the worth of domeftic virtues was loft, and to be mar¬ 
tial- and magnanimous alone excited ambition, and called 
for praife. We have feen how the general propenfitics of 
the age fubmitted to the impulfe, and were led by it. The 
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leffons of education had that tendency; and the caftle of 
every baron was a fchool of arms, in which the rudiments 
of chivalry, under the laws of courtefy and politenefi, were 
infiilled, and the noble youths, in the exercifes of dancing, 
riding, hawking, hunting, tilting, prepared for the higher 
offices, to which they afpired, Thefe exercifes, called the 
preludes of war, have been often defcribed. 

In the court of the fovereign, or in the cables of the 
barons, the ladies, alfo, under iimilar impreffions, receiv¬ 
ed their education. They were often the wards of their 
lord, and were bred up under his eye, or that of his lady. 
But as courtefy, valour, and gallantry were the qualities, 
which one fex would be taught moil to cultivate, fo would 
gentlenefs, a model! referve, and chaftity be the peculiar 
endowments of the other. Thefe virtues, by a charming 
cbntraft, would mutually blend, and give to their refpec- 
tive votaries the powers of mutually pleating. But though 
litch was the tendency of chivalry, and its leifons, the 
reader will have feen that the effeds did not correfpond 
with the romantic fyftem. Ignorance of the rights of men 
and of the pure maxims of morality, and the readion of 
headftrong paffions, which rapacity and the licence of arms 
fomented, flood in the way, marring its happieft influence. 
.Theoretic fchemes of virtue, at beft the playful offspring of 
ingenuity, can then do little, when the elements, which 
conftitute probity and juftnefs of charader, have not been 
implanted. But I meant only to inflance, and not to ap¬ 
preciate the merits of, a caufe, from which, with the reft of 
Europe, the manners of Englifhmen received a peculiar 
tindure. 
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Tournaments were the great fport which chivalry intro¬ 
duced. But till the reign of Richard, they appear not to 
have been held in this country With any marked feilivity; 
a circumftance which proves, with what reludance, the ge¬ 
nius of the nation adopted novelty even in its amufements. 
Yet tournaments, from their pomp and princely fplendour, 
could intereft the proudeft paffions of the hearty and be¬ 
come the theatre of glory. Our princes and nobles, as l 
related, debarred from the amufement at home, eagerly 
fought it on the continent; but when Richard had given 
vogue to the martial fport, the phlegmatic iflanders adopted 
it with ardour, and we faw the barons facrificing to it their 
owy and their country’s moft important interefts. 

Hunting and hawking were the other principal diverfions, 
which the Normans introduced, if that may be called a di- 
verfion, which tended to opprefs the weak, to difpeople the 
country, and to give energy to the brutal and felfifh 
affedions. “ At this time,” fays John of Salifbury, “ hunt- 
“ ing and hawking are deemed the moil honourable employ- 
** ments; and in them to fpend their whole time, the 
“ nobility think the fupreme felicity of life. — For tliefe 
“ fports they prepare with more anxiety and expence, than 
14 they do for war; and they puffuewild beads with greater 
“ fury, than the enemies of their country. Thus they lofe 
«« the beft part of their humanity, and become almofl as 
“ favage as the animals they purfue.—The huibandman 
“ with his herds and flocks, is driven from his fields, his 
“ meadows, and his paftures, that room may.be made for 
44 the beads of the foreil b .”—We know, how the country 

was 
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was covered with royal forefis* and the inhuman laws 

a. 

which were made to prated the game; while round the 
caftle of every baton the bed lands were emparked, or 
wooded, and the little fovereign in feifiih tyranny, indulged 
the favage fport of the field. But fo fafcinating are thole 
diveriions, which, by the combined a&ion of novelty, 
variety, apd exercife, can intereft the feelings, and route 
them into tumult, that men of all defcriptioss, when no 
contrary views or propenfities were thwarted, became 
enamoured of the fport, and followed it with ardour. Even 
the clergy and the ladies were fo far feized with the general 
rage, that, to check the tinfeemly paifion, in the former, 
the church enaded many canons, and the writer, I have 
quoted, remarks, that the ladies fo much excelled in hawk¬ 
ing, as to furpais the gentlemen in the frivolous amufe- 
ment. So he rudely termed it. 

The* Englifh aHo foon imitated their gay mailers in the 
elegance and richnefs of their drefs, and in the fafhion of 
the hair. But it was not, without much reludance, that 
they refigned their whhkers, fome of them, as our hiftorians 
have related, rather preferring to abandon their country; 
and'they reprefent the ordinance of the conqueror, which 
compelled them to fhave the whole beard, as a wanton ad 
of tyranny. The Sowing ringlets of the Normans, fo return, 
were perfecuted with a no lets relentlefs zeal by the clergy, 
who, themfelves deprived of the becoming ornament, 
treated it with every indignity, and as the mark of certain 
* reprobation, 

But England was indebted to her conquerors for better 
improvements, than their chivalry, their fports, or the 

fafhion 
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fafhion of their beards, coy Id induce. I mean the necejfary 
and the pleajtng arts. Of the firft kind, were agriculture, 
archite&ure; clothing, and the arts of defenfive and offen- 
five war; and by the latter may be underftood fculpture, 
painting, and whatever tended to the comforts or embel- 
Hfhments of life. 

Agriculture , in its various branches, was much improved, Agricuitur 
From the fertile and cultivated plains of Flanders, France, 
and Normandy, had come over with the conqueror many 
thoufand hands, who fettled in the ifland, pradifing the 
methods of culture, they had been ufed to at home, and 
importing their implements. AHo, in the fbcceeding reigns, 
many Flemings continued to come amongft us. We read 
of Norman barons, whofe attention to agriculture was 
great, who planted orchards, cultmted Waftes, and in; 
clofed and drained extenfive lakes and fens. But to the 
monks the greatest obligations were due. Five hundred and 
fifty-feven religious houfes are faid to have been founded, 
between the conqueft and the death of John. Their file 
was, generally, on fome barren fpot^ and the lands, which 
the pious donors fettled on them, covered with brakes or 
immerged in water, had never felt the feythe or fickle. 

Thefe were cleared, and drained, and tilled, often by the 
hands of the monks themfelves; and rich'fields, meadows, 
and paftuies were foon feen to fmile, where the bramble 
before had crawled, and the bulrufh only had nodded. •— 

William of Malmfbury celebrates the vale of Gloucefter, 
famous, he fays, for its fertility in corn and .fruit-trees, 
fome of which the foil fpontaneoufly produced, and the Tides 
of the public roads were decorated with their richnefs. 

4H “ This 
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“ This vale,” be adds, “ is more thickly planted with 
“ vines, than any other part of England, and here they are 
“ more produdive, and their flavour is more grateful. The 
“ wines made from them have no harihnefe in the mouth, 
“ and are little inferior to tbofe of France c .” We have 
other proofs of the exiftence of vineyards, which the monks 
and clergy, for their own benefit, principally cultivated. 

ArchiteSture, perhaps, ftill flouriftied more, fccred, civil, 
and military.—‘The churches of the Saxons were low, unor¬ 
namented, and dark, But now a better tafte began to pre¬ 
vail, which led foon to the accomplifhment of thofe noble 
ftru&ures, which, at this day, we view with pleafure and 
admiration. In the reign of Henry II. appeared the modern 
Gothic . Cathedral and other churches were every where 

ereded, often on thq ruins of the ancient edifices; and 

»* 

convents and cloifters xofe, at once the monuments of the 
piety; the magnificence, and the tafte of the age. But the 
materials, the ftone and marble, were often both brought 
from foreign quarries, and the principal artificers were fo¬ 
reign ers^ We have accurate accounts left us of the manner 
of railing thefe edifices* and of the means, not unfrequent- 
!y, employedto procure fuppltea, When the energies of 
religious zeal have been duly excited, no ob&acles will im¬ 
pede the execution of its bold defigns. 

Gervafe, the monk of Canterbury, who was an eye-wit- 
nefs, has related the burning of the choir of the cathedral 
of Chriftchurch, in that city, in 1174, which Lanfrahc 
had erede^, and its immediate reparation, in lefs than ,ten 
years* He details, through each year, the general progrefs 

of 
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of the work, in the preparation of the materials, the erec¬ 
tion of the walls and columns, in (lone and marble, the 
turning of the arches, the placing of the windows, and the 
labours of the fculptors and carvers In completing the admi¬ 
rable plan. The archited was a Frenchman from Sens, 
who gave and executed the defign; but he being hurt by a 
fall, in the beginning of the fifth year, an Englilh artift 
was employed to finifti the work*. — Earlier thaii this, and 
in the fame century; were rebuilt the abbey and church of 
Croyland, which a fire alio had deftruyed. The abbot had 
obtained from the archbilhops of England and their fuffra- 
gans, an indulgence , which difpenfed with the third part of 
all penances for fin to thofe, who. ihould contribute any 
thing towards the pious work; and it was dire&ed to the 
king and his people, and to the kings of France aqjd Scot¬ 
land, and to all other kings and their vaflfals, rich and poor, 
in all parts of the chriftian world. Two monks carried the 
animating inftrument into France and Flanders, two others 
into Scotland, two into Denmark and Norway, two into 
Wales, Cornwall, and Ireland, and others into the coun¬ 
ties of England. Four years were fpent, when mountains 
of marble, fays the hiftorian, were coile&ed round* the 
fpot, with immenfe heaps of gold and filver, of iron, brafs, 
cement, and every neceffary material. . The day was fixed 
for laying the foundation* 

On the day, a great multitude, from the neighbouring 
diftri&s, met at Croyland, earls, barons, and knights, 
with their ladies and families, abbots, priors, monks/ 
nuns, clerks, and perfonsof all ranks.—The abbot Joffred 


4 De combuft. et repar. Dorob, eccles. p. 1290. 
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prayed, and fhedding tears of joy, laid the corner-ftone of 
the eaftem front to the north. The next was laid by 
Richard de Rulos, a knight much attached to the abbey, 
and on it twenty pounds. Then came Geoffry Ridel, a 
knight, and his wife Geva, and his filler Avicia, thefirft 
laying on his Hone ten marks; „ and' the ladies having 
placed their ftones, presented each a fione-cutter to ferve, 
at their expence, for two years.—The next corner Hone, 
to the fouth of the fame front, was laid by the abbot of 
Thorney, J off red’s brother, and on it ten pounds. Alan 
de Croun a 4 >aronv with his lady, and their eld ell fon and 
daughter, placed the next four ftones, offering on them 
the title-deeds of the advowfons of four neighbouring 
churches.—The earl of Leiceller, and the baron de Cante- 
lupe, upth his lady, and Alan de Fulbek, and Theoderic de 
Bothebyvwith his lady, and Turbrand de Spalding, knights; 
and then the earl of Northampton, followed by four knights, 
and three ladies,placed their refpeftiveilones, in the circle 
of the fame &ont, each, in order, olfering on them, forty 
marks, twenty marks, * a hundred (hillings, the gift of a 

1* 

mefTuage and two acrestof land, the tithes of fheep, a hun¬ 
dred marks, the fervice of two ftone-cutters for four years, 
and the tithes of Kirkby atid 6f four-other livings.—The 
foundation Hones of the north and fouth walls were then 
laid by the fame two abbots and the monks of the convent; 
when the priefis of three neighbouring parities advanced, 
and laid the bafes of the three columns of the north wall, 
the firft attended by a hundred and four men of his pariihv 
offering their labour far one day in every month; thefecond 
with fixty, and the third with forty-two men, making the 

fame 
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fame offering, till the work fhould be completed. The three 
columns of the fouth wall were then laid by the prieft of 
Grantham, with two hundred and twenty men, offering 
ten marks; and by the prieft of Hockam, with his men, 
prefenting twenty quarters of wheat and as many of malt; 
and by a third prieft, with eighty-four men, offering fix 
marks, two ftone-cutters in their own quarry, aqd the car¬ 
riage of the ftone to Croyland. 

Joffred, who had addreffed each one as he laid his ftone, 
now having admitted them to the fraternity of the abbey, 
and, with the benefits of the indulgence, to the participa¬ 
tion alfo of their joint prayers and good works, invited the 
vaft concourfe, more than five thoufand perfons, to dinner. 

The day patted in hilarity, when the ftrangers retired, and 
the great work began. And foon, concludes the hiftorian, 
the public apartments of the monks were completed, while 
the church, rifing to the clouds, looked down on the 
neighbouring, foreft, inviting the traveller to approach c . 

By means like thefe were thofe noble ftructures raifed, 
which, at this time, wealthy, and munificent, and ftilful as 
we are, nations hardly dare attempt. That fuperftition, 
as we conceive it, was the animating principle, which 
planned and accomplished the defigns, I am ready to allow; 
but, by what # name (hall that reforming zeal be called, 
which, ibme hundred years afterwards, could raife the 
mattive hammer, and crumble in the duft the proud 
materials? 

•The improvements in civil architecture, as,th€ r author 1* 
firft quoted, has remarked, were not lefs progrefflve. But 

we 
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we muft confine them to the palaces, or rather caflles, of 
the nobility; for the buildings of the common people in the 
towns and country, made of wood and covered with ftraw 
or reeds, continued to be mean and comfortlefs. Every¬ 
where cattles were railed by the kings and barons, for their * 
defence, as wel! as refidence, * particularly under the firft 
kings; and in the reign afone of Stephen, no lefs than 
eleven hundred and fifteen. They encumbered the land, 
lowering opprefliori and defiance, and were often the feats 
of rapacity and plunder. In their conffruCHon we muft 
not look for elegance, or the difplay of the finer arts, which 
decorated the monafteries and churches. Properly, there¬ 
fore, they come under the defcription of military archi¬ 
tecture, and from the few which as yet ftand, we may form 
a juft idea of thdir former ftrength and ftrudure. They 
were generally covered with lead, as were the churches, 
and the narrow windows were glazed, admitting a fcanty 
and enfeebled light. The great hall alone could cheer the 
welcome ft ranger. In which the noble landlord fat, encom- 
pafled by his friends and retainers, whflft the full bowl 
went round, and the joibuhd miriftrefe fwelled the dank air 
witlil their ibngs. 

Arms and The arts of offenfive and defenfive war, in the railing 

sm»rmr, anc j njatHuiHng bf armies, in their armour and arms, their 
&ields; f|>ears, fwords, lances, darts, bows, arrows, flings, 
with the Various machines for throwing darts, and ftones, 
and battering walls, in the attack and defence of places, it 
is unnecfcffary to exhibit. The foregoing hiftory has fuffi- 
ciently detailed their uft, and marked their rapid progrefs 
to great perfection. But the battle of Haftings had clearly 

evinced 



evinced the fuperior-fkill of the Normans. And here I wifh 
to notice the admirable conft ruction of the armour ufed in 
battle, and the ingenuity of the artifts, which feems to have 
rifen to uncommon excellence. A fuit of armour was made 
offteel, and confifted of many different pieces, for the 
feveral parts of the body, fo nicely joined, that the action 
of the limbs remained free, and their whole ftrength could 
be exerted. A knight cafed in armour was almoft invul¬ 
nerable ; but we may, with reafon, be furprifed that he 
did not fink under the weight, or that his arm, through a 
fummer’s day, could wield a heavy fword or battle-axe. 
The armour, particularly the helmet, was well tempered, 
and polifhed, # and fometime gilt. We read aIfo of hordes 
who were fitted with armour. 

But the art of working in gold and filver* in the plate 
and Ornaments of churches, feems, from fome accounts, 
lo have been carried to greater perfection. Here the pride 
and piety of many prelates and abbots urged the work; 
and zeal even could transfufe its' animating glow into the 
hand of the artift, while it fafhioned the facred implement, 
or decorated the fhrine of fome favourite faint. An obfer- 
vation, however, ihould not be omitted, that the perfediion 
of arts is relative, and that what, at that time, was viewed 
with wonder, we fhould call away with difdain. 

I mentioned the arts of clothing, which confiftia dreffing 
and fpinning >vool and flax, and weaving them into linen 
and woollen cloth, which now alfo were much improved, 
owing principally to the many manufacturers, who came* 
over from Flanders. “ Leaving their looms,” fays an an¬ 
cient writer, “ a bufinefs familiar and almofl peculiar to 

“ that 
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“ that people, -they lauded jin. fhoals amongft us f .” This 
was in the reign of Stephen; and before that time, and 
foon after it, colonies of them were, fettled in South Wales, 
purfuing their favourite occupation, where their children, 
at this day, are.—The weavers in the great towns of Eng¬ 
land were now formed into guilds.; and there is a law of 
1197, which regulates the fabrication and fale of broad 
cloth,.in which many abufes had been committed; but, 
in the following reign, a fufpenfion of the ordinance was 
obtained.—In a letter of John of Salifbury, I find mention 
made of three hundred ells of Rhemilh linen, prefen ted by 
a lady to Henry II. to make him farts which proves that, 
though linen was then generally worn, the finer articles 
were held in great eftimation: for fuch, we may prefume, 
was that whigh was offered to a king. 

Silks, though worn by perfons of high rank, particularly 
on folemn occafions, and in general ufe in the churches, 
feem not, at Ibis time, to have been manufactured in Eng¬ 
land. But the art of embroidery was much pradifed by the 
ladies, efpecially by the nuns in their convents, in orna¬ 
menting the veftments of the pripHs, and other garments for 
the fervice of the altar. The reader will alfo recoiled the 
fplendid mantle of Richard, when he appeared in the plain 
-of Limiffo, though that, probably, had been made«ja Sicily, 
then famed for its filken manufadurps, , ■ « 

As for, the (leafing arts of fculpture, pacing, poetry, 
and mufic, though the writers of the age be loud in their 
praife, and they were purfued with eagernels, yet, little 
excellence had been acquired in .them. — The churches, 

indeed, 
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indeed, were crouded with the ftatues of faints, and the 
motives of veneration which, in other days, are fuppofed 
to have given a peculiar energy to the Grecian artifts, when 
■ they faftuoned the ftatues of their gods, would now alfo, by 
a finxlar impulfe, animate the glowing chifel; but the con¬ 
currence of many circumftances, few of which times fuch 
as thefe could poflefs,*is befides necefTary to lead the arts to 
perfection. It muit, however, be owned, tliat their re¬ 
vival, and the degree of excellence to which they rofe, after 
the barbarians of the north had defolated the Roman pro¬ 
vinces, were folely afcribable to the fuperftition, in the 
dark ages, of the chriftian converts. A nation of philofo- 
phers, or men of cool religion, would ereCt no magnificent 
churches, labour no breathing ftatues; in a word, would 
not purfue the arts, which, giving a luftre to external piety, 
tend alfo to improve and to embellifh life. 

Painting likewife was much praCtifed, not only on the 
ceilings of churches, which was common ; but in ornament¬ 
ing the apartments, furniture, and efpecially the fhields, 
of perfons of rank. The fubjeCts, we may prefume, were 
hiftorical. Portrait painting 'alfo was followed. — With 
what tafte fuch works were executed, can only be eftimated 
from the general standard of the age. The rapturous (train* 
of the monkifljt writers muft pafs unheeded. —But it is evi¬ 
dent, that they well underftood how to prepare and com¬ 
bine their colours, as the beautiful illuminations of books, 
which Rill exift, Efficiently prove.—The art of painting or 
Raining glafs, which had been long known on the continent, 
is thought to have been brought into England in the reign 
of John. 

4 I TIi- 
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The poetry of the age was written in Engli/h, then a harfih 
and uncultivated tongue, or in Latin, or in lingua Rom ana , 
the Romance language, at that time, fpoken in all the 
provinces of France. This was ufed by the Normans, and; 
differed little from the Proven sal, which has been termed 
the daughter of the Latin, and mother of the French. I 
am difpcnfed from entering on the fubjed ; fo admirably 
has it been treated by the Hijlorian of our poetry . But his 
eye, penetrating the covering which an uncouth language 
fpread, feems fometimes to have difcovered beauties, which 
are loft to others. All the productions of the age, as far as 
I have feen, feme Latin poems only excepted, are to my 
apprehenfion moft contemptible. Yet when we reflect, 
with what ardour the pleating art was cultivated, how 
efteemed were its profeffbrs, how honoured, and how re¬ 
warded, the problem will not be eafily folved. To fay that 
their language would not bend to fublime or melodious 
/trains, is to know nothing of the powers of genius, which, 
at will, can create language, and embody thought. How 
rude was the Galic tongue, when Offian fang, or that of 
Iceland, when its Rhythmic odes were written! Yet in 
themhre the genuine feeds of poetry. But Englifh had been 
long fpoken, and the Romance language, as articulated in 
Provence, was full and harmonious; Rill, in the competi¬ 
tions of both countries there was no timplicity, no gran¬ 
deur of imagery, no boldnefs of thought, no energy of 
expreffion. All is weak, affeded, low, laboured, puerile. 
The charader of, mind, therefore, was defedive, and not 
the language in which they wrote. Their religion did not 
elevate: they viewed battles with a cold indifference; and 

in 
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in defcribing beauty or the concerns of love, they looked 
to forced conceits only and affe&ed metaphors. What can 
be fo pitiful as the fonnet afcribed to Richard, the royal 
troubadour, written, it is faid, in his captivity ? And his 
companion and hiftorian, Vinfauf, who even wrote in 
Latin, was as bad a poet as he. I have not folved the pro¬ 
blem ; but I muft proceed. 

The mufic of the age, we need not doubt, kept pace with 
its poetry. Both arts, indeed, were generally in the fame 
hands; for the poets were minftrels, and fang their verfes 
to the mufic of their harps. They lived in the courts of 
princes, and in the caftles of the barons, miniftering to their 
vanity, and receiving wealth and honour in return for their 
fongs. The flattering circumftance proves the fafiiion of 
the age, and not, as fome have fancied, that the minflrcls 
had any claim to real excellence. But in mufic, as in the 
other arts, all excellence is relative.—It was of three kinds, 
facred, civil, and martial. 

The harp, except in the churches, where the organ was 
ufed, and in the armies, where they ufed horns, drums, 
and trumpets, was the 'moft-favourite and admired inftru- 
ment. Giraldus, the Welfh hiftorian, in defcribing the 
mufic of the times, gives the preference to that of the Irilh, 
the movement of which, he fays, was quick and rapid, but 
foothing and fweet, while the modulation of the Englifh 
was flow and languid. But it was in mufic only, he obferves 
malevolently, tijat the Irifh nation had any claim to excel¬ 
lence; and he goes on to deferibe, with much furprife, their 
mafterly execution on the harp. Scotland then, he fays, 
and Wales, emulous of their filler's glory, ftiove to puifuc 
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her ficps.—- r The,Irifti had two inftruments, the harp and 
the timbrel: the Scots three,, the harp, the timbrel, and 
the bug-pipe; and the Welfh three, the harp, the pib-corn, 
and the bag-pipe. The Irifh harps had generally brafs 
firings. “ But at this time,” he concludes, “ Scotland, 
“ in the opinion of many, has left her miftrefs far behind; 

i 

“ and to her they have recourfe, as t6 the fource of melo- 

r 

“ dys.” — The fame author commends highly the Wellh 
manner of finging, which appears from its various tones 
and modulations, to have been very harmonious. The 
Englifh alfo, beyond the Humber, and in the neighbour¬ 
hood of York, he fays, excelled in finging, though their 
longs confifled only of two parts, the deep murmuring baf&j 
and the high and fweet founding treble h . But the dialed 
of this fame people, obferves the monk of Malmfbury, was 
fo harfh and ftridulous, as not to be underliood by the 
fouthern Englilh. 

Trade. I would willingly fay fomething on the trade of England, 
which, though it received a check at the conquefl by the 
prevalence of feudal maxims, foon recovered additional 
vigour from our French and Elemilh conuedions, would my 
limits allow it.—The chief feats of trade, as they long had 
been, were London, Briflol, Exeter, Norwich, Lynn, 
Lincoln, York, Dunwich, and the Cinque-ports; and the 
principal exports were wool and woollen cloths, corn, me¬ 
tals, Jlaves ; and the imports were wines, fpiceries, filks, 
metals, furs. The internal trade was in the hands of the 
natives, and the foreign moftly in the hands of foreigners. 
The Jews were numerous, as traders and as money-lenders. 

But 
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But on the fubjedl of commerce, however important we may 
deem it, little is to be collected from the monkilh writers. 

The fame nominal fum of money, a pound , a mark , a 
Jhillingi contained nearly thrice as much filver, (for gold 
was not in ufe,) as the fame nominal fum contains at pre- 
fent. To know, therefpre, how many of our pounds, 
marks, of {hillings were contained in any fum then men¬ 
tioned, we muft multiply it by three. In a year of plenty, 
Matthew of Paris obferves, a quarter of wheat was fold for 
two (hillings, that is, fix (hillings of our money. 

But the fame quantity of filver was much more valuable 
than it is now; and that value feems moft properly efti mated 
in the proportion of five to one: that is, the fame quantity 
of filver, at that time, purchafed five times as much of 
labour, meat or drink, as it would at prefent. In a grea| 
dearth, fays Henry of Huntington, a quarter of wheat fold 
for fix (hillings, that is, for four pounds ten (hillings. 

Hitherto I have confidered the .manners and the general 
ftate of the Bland, as improved and modified by the Nor¬ 
man fettlers: but to the operation of this caufe the whole 
effed mufi not be confined. At the fame time, our inter- 
courfe with France, from all its provinces, operated; for 
^vre travelled into all, and were connected with all, (various 
as their manner? and taftes were,) in fovereignty, or in 
trade, or in learning, or in chivalry. But with the whole 
weftern coaft, a yaft diftridt reaching from the Britifh chan¬ 
nel to the Pyrenean mountains, our union was moftmti- 
mate, forming one people by the common ties, of interefi 
and dominion. And the French language, with which our 
ears were familiarifed, and which was generally underftood, 

ferved 
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fei ved as a vehicle, whereby the manners and taftes even 
of the diftant provinces were communicated to the ifland. 
Our princes, as we obferved in duke Richard and others, 
with their courts and retainers lived on the continent, 
maintaining an interchange of ideas and maxirtfa, the effeds 
. of which would be obvious. Thence men were called into 
England to occupy important offices in church and Hate; 
for many of our bifhops, particularly, were foreigners; and 
the circumftance would greatly contribute to diffufe their 
manners. 

« 

But the reader has witneffed the wonderful influence of a 
diftant court, which reached to this country, and to all the 
countries of Europe, modifying, in feme degree, their 
manners, and controuling their opinions, in religion, in 
morals, and in politics. I fpeak of the Roman court. 
However, as England was not more expofed to the impref- 
fion than other nations, its general effed fhould be viewed; 
and this leads me to obferve, that, at no time, perhaps, in 
the hiftory of mankind, were the manners, the ideas, and 
the charader of Europe fo ftmilar as at this. I mean, in 
regard to thofe people, whofe politics I have mentioned.— 
In Germany, France, Sicily, and England, the govern¬ 
ments were feudal: but where this happens, the con com i-* 
tant limiliafity of efFeds needs not be detailed. On the 
throne of Sicily even were Norman princes.—The religion 
alfo of thefe kingdoms, and of Europe, was fhe fame ; and 
to all extended the controuling power of Rome. 

Rome then, by her agents, and more by the opinion ftie 
had been able to imprefs, of her univerfal jurifdidion and 
infallible decifions, could fway, often irrefiftibly, as we 

have 
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have feen, the whole fyftem of politics and religion. She 
flood as a centre of union, conveying her energy through a 
thbufand channels, while her emiflaries, at a diftance, 
maintained the illusion, and crowds of appellants and can¬ 
didates flocked to her court, pleading for redrefs, or im¬ 
ploring patronage. With what readiaefs and alacrity thefe 
journeys were performdd, the reader has often witnefl’cd, 
though the roads were bad, and no conveniences of travel¬ 
ling could be found. But as the Romans were a polifhed 
people, and the arts and fciences were much cultivated 
among them, and in the Rates of .Italy, many advantages 
arofe from the intercourfe, to balance the abufes of an 
undue power; and the improvements of Europe and of 
this country were, in many inflances, afcribable to it. 

It has been fometimes faid that, with the Normans came 

• 

into this country a fyftem of religious belief, different from 
what the Saxons had profeffed, particularly in regard to the 
prerogative of the Roman bifhop. The queftion is not fairly 
flated. Our Saxon kings with their bifhops were far more 
bigoted, and more fubfervient to the will of Rome, than 
were the princes and clergy of the Norman line; but, at 
that time, the iribnftrous theory of papal domination’had 
not been univerfally diffeminated, and chriftian Europe 
was more independent and free. It was a few years after * 
the conqueft that Gregory VII. the father of ecclefiaftical 
defpotifm, fat in the chair of St. Peter 1 . To this circum- 
ftance of the general prevalence of the do«Rrine, and not to 
any peculiar attachment of the Normans to the fee of Rome, 
muft be aferibed that fubmiflion to its mandates, which we 

often 
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often witneffed. We alfo witneffed their bold refinance, 
when to obey did not comport with their intereft or their 
humour, 

Mon.wtir j„. In fpcaking of the religious notions of the period, a cu- 
rious fubjecft prefents itfejf, with which they immediately 
conned, and on which, would my limits permit the difcuf- 
iion, I could enlarge with pleafure. I mean the new mo¬ 
nadic inftitutes. In another work k , I related the rife and 
progrefs of the orders of Cluni and Citeaux, with fome 
others, the latter of which, owin&to the great fame of 
Bernard, rapidly fpread. through Europe, eclipfing by its 
auftere and holy manners the hard-earned praife of other- 
monks. Into England the^Ciftercian order was fondljt re¬ 
ceived, and eftablifhed in many houfes, with a princely 
munificence, during the reign of Henry I, and his imme¬ 
diate fucceffors. But in all things there is fafhion. The 
minds of the founders of orders had, for centuries, been 
employed in deviling new inftitutes, new dreffes, new 
modes of life; and their contempories, as the holy fancy 
led, warmly efpoufed the novel form, and gave their per- 
fons and their purfes to fupport it. At no time was this 
propen ft ty more bufily at work than iir the dark ages; 
though the council of Lateral! had recently prohibited the 
invention of new orders. But as one order fprang up, another 
fell. Wealth, gradually accumulating, deftroyed the fer¬ 
vent fpirit, which once commanded admiration; men 
tired of an inftitute, to which they and their fathers had 
been long habituated ; and when a new order rofe, with it 
crouded on the fight whatever fervorous zeal and unfullied 

purity 
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purity could prcfeut moft affeding and awful. Even mira¬ 
cles were thought to fpeak in its favour. — But in the great 
variety of orders, which now exifted, it might have been 
imagined, that human invention was exhaufted, or that 
enough, at leaft, had been done to fatisfy the moft un¬ 
bounded curiofity. It was not fo; and the reader (hall juft 
be permitted to fee, How wide a fphere had. been* left 
unoccupied. 

Francis named of Affifium, from the place of his birth, a 
town h t; ^c.clefiaflical ftates, about the year 1206 founded 
an the character and leading maxims of which, even 

in au age of prodigies, could excite amazement. He was 
the fon of a merchant, and bred to his father's trade. But 
particularly conftituted, and liftening tc dreams and vifions, 
his mind opened to other impreffions: he defpifed the mo¬ 
ney-getting life, folaced the indigent by his charities, made 
himfelf a butt of ridicule to his fellow-citizens, and finally 
fur rendered into his father's hands every profpecft of future 
fupport, ftripping off' his garments before him, that he 
might be the better able to repeat, he faid. Our father who 
art in heaven! He 1 < -ed, * bilging the warm fuggeftions 
of his mind, by the pi (ftices of i'elf-abafement, in aiding 
the fick, begging alms for then re : »of, "’net carrying ftones 
on his back fo’ the rep ir of fome fallen churches. As one 
day he liftened *to the gofpels, he beared the words read : 
“ Provide neither gold, nor filver, nor brafs in your putfes; 
“ nor ferip for your journey, neither two coats, neither 
“ fhoes, nor yet ftaves, for the workman is worthy of his 
•* meat."—“ That,” he exclaimed, “ is the life I wifh for 
and he threw afide his fhoes, his wallet, his llafl, and the. 
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little money he had, keeping only one poor coat, with a 
capuce, fuch as the fhepherds in Italy then wore, girded 
round with a knotted cord. This became the drefs of his 
followers. 

That he {hojild find followers, may appear extraordinary. 
He had no learning: * but in his words there was a great fim- 
plicity; a gentlcnefs in his manners'which attracted ; in his 
conduct a forgivenefs of injuries, a patience of infults, a 
contempt of riches, and a purity which raifed admiration, 
and drew Attention round him. He preached, and foon had 
difciples. With thefe, who were eleven in number, hav¬ 
ing firft drawn up a rule founded on the letter of the gof- 
pel maxims,* he went to Rome, and prefented hinjfelf 
before the pontiff. It was the high-minded Innocent. He 
hcared the lowly Francis enounce the nature of his inftilute, 
which a zeal for the reformation of a vicious age principally 
animated, and, after fome objections made to the practica¬ 
bility of the fcheme, approved it. 

The rule in its firft form, and as afterwards more detail¬ 
ed, befides the three ufual vows of obedience , chaJiUy, and 
poverty, contained injunctions which were peculiar to it. 
The brothers (hall confider themfelves as pilgrims and Gran¬ 
gers in the world ; (hall poffefs no property in lands or any 
endowments of their houfcs; fhall fupport themfelves by 

the free contributions of the faithful; but, on no occafion, 

* 

(hall receive money. There is a wonderful fpirit of humi¬ 
lity, of fubmiffi*n to a ruling providence, of good will to 
* mankind, which pervades this extraordinary code of laws, 
tinCtured by no views of party, no felf-intereft, no human 
policy. A fociety of chriftian philofophers was feen to rife, 

who 
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who by an eafy effort, it feemed, could pradife the fublime 
leffons, which the fages of Greece had boaftingly delivered 
to their followers. What an ancient poet faid of Zeno, 
the father of the Stoic fchooi, efurire docct , et invenit difcipu¬ 
bs , with more propriety might be applied to the holy 
citizen of Affifium. 

Soon he began to found convents, as the fame.of his fanc- 
tity grew; and as his difciples multiplied, he font them, 
with excellent admonitions, into the provinces of Italy, 
and to diftant nations, to preach, to inftrud, and to edify. 
—In 1219 was beld a general chapter of the order near 
Aflifium, when more than five thoufand brothers appeared 
in*the field. For feveral days there they remained, fitting 
and fleeping on the bare earth, while provifions flowed in 
from the neighbouring towns, and the nobles of the land, 
and the clergy, with their own hands adminiftcred to them. 
—In this year a colony of them came into England, where 
being kindly received, they eftablifhed themfclves fir 11 in 
Canterbury/and then in London, under the name of Grey 
Friars , Francis died feven years after this, having witneffc d 
the wonderful fpread of his in&itute, and gained the repu¬ 
tation of a faint by the difplay of extraordinary virtues K I n 
an age of lefs intemperance in religion, miracles and the 
fancied intervention of peculiar favours from heaven won!*! 
not have been deemed neceffary, to (lamp worth and ad¬ 
miration on a character, which, in itfelf, pofleffcd tin- 
pureft excellences that fall to’the lot of man. But this cir- 
cumftance, and more than this, the reception which an in- 
ftitutefo peculiarly framed met with, ferve to manifeii the 
Angular tafte of the age. 

1 Auflores vaiii. 
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At-the fame time rofe the order of Dominic, a Spaniard 
of the Gufman family, born in the diocefe of Ofma. W& 
firft read of him with his bilhop, in the millions of Langue¬ 
doc, againft the Albigenfes. He had ftudied in the new 
fchools of Palericia, and was well flailed in the controverfies 
of the times. His zeal for the orthodox belief was confpicu- 
ous; but it feemed, that his gentle manners and a great 
benevolence of *chara<fler would check its too ardent pro-- 
penfities. Dominic alfo would be the founder of an order; 
and un(tef him fprang up that of the Dominicans, lefs 
auflere in its practices than that we have feen, and which 
foon alfo multiplied into all the kingdoms of Europe. They 
came to England with the Francifcans, and were called the 
Black Friars. Under the aufpices of Dominic the court of 
Inquifition took a more regular form, which had before been 
eflablifhed in Languedoc. He died five years before St. 
Francis.—Other orders, during this period, were founded; 
but thefe were the moll confpicuous, and their defendants 
flill fubfift. ' 

The crufades muft not be forgotten ; for they alfo, in 
return for the treafure and tbe lives which they confirmed, 

i * 

contributed fomething to the general flock of improvement. 
But this has been over-rated. From the intercourfe of fo 
many nations, which the common caufe united, and from 
their mutual collifion, advantages, I know, would be de¬ 
rived; and to thefe, in the laft expedition, might be added 
fome acquirements in the art of navigation, and the leflons 
which the improved ftate of Sicily would prefent to the in- 
quifitive and the curious. That there were fuch men in 
the holy armies, it is natural to conclude; yet to judge 

from 
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from the beft documents, it feems, that they brought little 
m with them, but the bodies of faints, and tales of 
ft range adventures; and that a vain fuperftition joined to 
a horror of thofe, whom they deemed the enemies of 
Chrift, had fo abforbed the common powers of obfervation 
and difccrnment, that they could neither fee, nor colled 
from, the various ftores of information, which lay*open be¬ 
fore them. No benefits at leaft were fo prominent, as to 
have produced any fenfible change in the arts of agriculture, 
trade, or manufactures. I mentioned, in its rflace, fome of 
the advantages which weftern Europe derived from the 
taking of Conftantinople. 

I am come to the learning of the period.—It will be re- Learning, 
colleded from William of Malmfbury, how low was the ftale 
of literature at the Norman acceflion. We muft therefore 
now look for the dawn of fcience, however languid and un¬ 
certain its firft rays may feem. Such is the relation in the 
general order of things, and fiich the mental progrefs, 
that the whole fyftem together moves, rifes, declines, and 
falls. We have feen what, in various lines, the improve¬ 
ments were. Learning would keep pace with them; ’for 
there were fimilar caufes to urge on its progrefs. 

As glory can be obtained from letters, and therefore by 
encouraging the profeffors of them, it was natural that our 
Norman kings, when their eftablHhment was fecured, and 
the ambition of conqueft was allayed, fhould dired their 
attention to lefs tumultuary purfuits. The conqueror had 
been well educated, and he foon became the munificent 
patron of learned men. They crouded to his court, and 
diffufed around it a fpirit of literary improvement, which 

would 
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would fpread, in undulating circles, to the nearer and 
more diftant caftles of the barons. His fon Henry, 
named Beaucltrk, was himfclf a fcholar. And Henry’Plan- 
tagenet, as we have* feen, fpent bis leifure hours in read¬ 
ing, or in difcuffing literary questions in a circle of learned 
men. The example of kings is arpowerful incentive; it 
roufes emulation, and opens the eye to favour and prefer¬ 
ment : and where they can reward, intereft will give a fpur 
to purfuits. 

The interCourfe alfo which England maintained with the 
continent, opened a channel through which the learning of 
diftant provinces, and of remote kingdoms, but efpedally 
of Rome flowed in. We frequented the fchools of other 
kingdoms, particularly thofe of Bologna and Paris; and We 
numbered among our bifhops and leading clergy, fuch as 
Robert de Melun,. Stephen Langton, and many others, 
men who had been eminent profeflors there.—But the in¬ 
crease of monafteries, in this period, was the principal caufe 
of the increafe of knowledge. They added to the number 
of teachers and ftudents; and multiplied the Inducements 
to purfue, and the opportunities to acquire knowledge, by 
making books more common and morfe attainable than they 
had been.. Every convent was a fchool, wherein the feve- 
ral parts of fcience were taught: every convent had a libra¬ 
ry, and its monks were employed in tranfcribing* books: 
and the government of every convent, to Which a confider- 
able degree of power and dignity was annexed, was often 
beftowed on men, whom peculiar endowments recom¬ 
mended to the office. But there is an obligation due to 
them, which no time can cancel. They preferved the 
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valuable remains of Grecian and Roman literature, without 
which, who can fay, that Europe, at this day, would not 
been involved in the flhades of barbarifm ? 

Rotwithftanding thefe inducements, the progrefs in fci- 
ence was flow; it was confined, in a great meafure, to the 
monks and clergy, while the barons and the laity, engaged 
in other purfuits, left the path of literature almofi exclu- 
fively open to them ; the fubjedsof enquiry were ill-felcct- 
ed ; the modes of education were not calculated to diffufe 
improvement; and the general tafte was bad. It is lels dif¬ 
ficult to implant on a new people the feeds o{ genuine fci- 
• ence which fhall fru&ify, than to reform what has been 
vitiated. 

What was the flate of learning in this country, may be 
applied, with little variation, to others. For now, by the 
intercourfe, I have mentioned, which exchanged and com¬ 
municated what before might be deemed peculiar to each, 
in the arts or fciences, an uniformity prevailed, and almofl 
a common.meafure of improvement. So, to judge from 
the literary produ&ions of the period, we muft pronounce, 
wherein can be difeovered no Superior excellence of nation 
overnation, than what occurs in comparing the federal 
compofitions of the fame people. They all wrote in the 
fame language, which was Latin; and all drew from the^ 
fame fources, from the ancients fervilely imitated, from 
the fuggeftions of a weak fuperflition, from received opi¬ 
nions which no criticifm had difeuffed, and from nature 
neither fludied nor underflood. 

The parts of learning which England, and other coun¬ 
tries, cultivated, were grammar, rhetoric, logic, metapliy- 
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lies, phylics, ethics, fcholaltic divinity, the canon law, the 
civil law, the common law, arithmetic, geometry, agrono¬ 
my, aftrology, and medicine. 

As already, in another work,™ I have treated this fubjUl, 
and fome of the branches were fo imperfectly underftood as 
to merit no attention, I Ihall conceive myfelf difpenfed 
from the difeuflion of each feparate article. 

Grammar. The ftudy of grammar feems to have been almoft exclu- 
fively confined to the Latin tongue, which was the language 
of the learned in their writings and even in their converfa- 
tion, of men of bufinefs in their correfpondence, of the 
church in her fervice, and of the church’s pallors in their 
fynods, and lometimes, it feems, even in their inftru&ions 
to the people. Many of our bilhops and clergy, natives of 
France and Italy, knew nothing of the vulgar tongue of the 
realm. The colloquial Latin of the period was in many, 
we may prefume, neither impure nor inelegant, to judge 
from the fpecimens, which our hiflorians have recorded, 
but more from their familiar correfpondence. Herein are fre¬ 
quent quotations from the bell claffical writers, and their ftyle 
and manner are fometimes imitated with fuccefs. But, on 
the jwhole, their language is unclaffical, written with little 
eafe, and with evident marks of. a bad education and a 
vicious tafte. Yet how beautiful is this opening of a letter 
from John of Salilbury to his primate: “Ex quo partes at- 
“ tigi Cifmarinas, vifus fum mihi fenfiffe lenioris aurae 
“ temperiem, et detumefeentibus procellis tempeftatum, 

1 cum gaudio miratus fum rerum ubique copiam, quietem- 
“ que et laetitiam populorum.” John was the molt elegant 

writer. 
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writer of the age. But in the primate’s letters all is haiih, 
jMhnical, and difgufting from the unceafing ule of fa iptu- 
rarphrafeology. And this phrafeology even their hilloriam 
often copied. Latin therefore may be confidered as, at that 
time, almofi a living language; whence tfe are authorifed 
to pronounce, from th§ charader it bore, what were the 
grammatical purify and the claffical tafte of the age. 

Rhetoric , or the art of fpeaking eloquently, kept pace rhhoi.v. 
with their grammar. Indeed, there muft ever be in both 
the fame proportion of excellence. I have qnet with fome 
examples of their eloquence, that would do honour to any 
age; but with more that would difgrace the ruftic orators 
of ft mob. The reader will recoiled the addrefs of the .earl 
of Arundel, fpoken in Englifli or in the French tongue, 
before the pontiff and the Homan cardinals at Sens; alfo 
that of Becket, on the fame occafion; and feveral other 
fpeeches, in which were the elements of genuine oratory. 

In all of them I ftrove to retain jthe real charader of the 
originals. But this, I apprehend, is not the point in quef- 
tion; for the tongue of the unlettered favage becomes 
eloquent, when the heart didates to its utterance. Here 
is properly meant that faditious elocution, which the fchools 
taught agreeably to the definitions and rules of rhetoric. I 
have faid what its charader was. 

Of logic* metaphyfics* phyfics , and’ ethics* I (hall only m * ,v 

^ I** * i#» , i 1 * 

repeat that the firjl , pretending to follow the rules of >. . 
Ariftotle, who now.came into general vogue, degenerated, 
into a wretched fophiflry, replete with quibbles and trifling 
fubtilties, yet that it engroffed the attention of the fludioiu> 
and inquifitive, as was feen in Abeilard and the fophiflsof 
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the age: that the fecond, confining of fimilar fpeculations 
on entity, fpirit, matter, fubftance, accidents, o 
qualities, and fubftantial forms, had no pretenfions to^S 
notice of men, whofe minds could have appreciated what 
is really valuable in human purfuits: that the third , (as we 
may collet from Giraldus Cambrerjfis, who was fent by his 
fovereign to furvey, as a philofopher, th# productions and 
face of Ireland, and from innumerable other inftances,) 
however much ftudied, contributed nothing to the real 
knowledge of nature, or benefit of human life: and that 
the fourth, amufed with the theory of ideal duties, tended 
not to enlighten the mind, to amend the heart, or to regu¬ 
late, the morals, by fhewing the foundation of their obliga¬ 
tions, or by illuftrating the nature, limits, and motives, of 
the various duties of men and citizens. 

But fcholajlic divinity now affumed a more regular form ; 
and as this form was immediately adopted into the fchools 
of England and of Europe, and ftill continues to prevail in 
many foreign feminaries, it becomes proper to obferve that 
Peter, called Lombardus from the country of his biith, arch- 
bifhop of Paris, and who died about the year 1160, was its 
father. His moft honourable appellation is that of the 
mafier of Sentences , the title of the work he publifhed, ex- 
' hibiting paflages from the ancient fathers, the apparent 
contradidions of which he ftrives to conciliate. It contains 
an entire body of theology, in four books, and each book 
, is divided into many dt/iinQlons. The. firft treats of the 
Trinity, and its attributes:, the fecond of the creation, 
firft of angels, then of the work of the fix days, of man and 
bis fall, of grace and free will, of original and adual fin : 

the 
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the third of the incarnation, of faith, hope, and charity, of 
tj^gifts of the holy fpirit, and of the commandments: 
and the fourth of the facraments in general and particular, 
of purgatory, the refur red ion, the laft judgment, and the 
ftate of the bleffed.—The author, as I obferved, does little 
elfe than ftring*togethcr.quotations from the fathers, inter- 
fperfing a thoufand ridiculous and unimportant*queflions, 
as to us they feem, fupported by weak opinions and pafTages 
from the feriptures figuratively interpreted. He difapproved 
much, it is faid, of the application which Reter Abcilard 
and other mafters had made of the rules of Ariftotle to the 
dodrines of revelation, and therefore brought forward the 
authorities rather of the fathers, on which to build the 
fyftem of chriftian belief.—His work was received with great 
applaufe; and for ages, in the fchools of theology, the bock 
of Sentences became the only text which was read and ex¬ 
plained to fcholars. Two hundred and forty-four authors, 
many of them the ableft divines of their refpedive periods, 
wrote commentaries on the Sentences . Even 1 find one hun¬ 
dred and fixty in the fingle lift of Englifh commentators. 
But the mqfter was not deemed infallible, not being follow¬ 
ed in twenty-fix articles; and one prtipofition which he 
taught, that Chrijl , as man , is not Something (non eft aliquhU) 
was cenfured by'Alexander III. Even Walter of St. Vic¬ 
tor dared, foon after his death, to rank him with the four 
fophifts, whom he ftyles the labyrinths of France”. 

The fanon law , lilcewife, a few years before this, had been. 
much extended in its general application, and foon engaged 
the attention of churchmen. In 1151, Gratian a monk ol 

" Flcury t. xv. p. 63, 47',* 
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Bologna, publifhcd his Decrelum , a colle&ion of the opi¬ 
nions, decrees, and canons, of fathers, doctors, poms, 
and councils. There was no accuracy ufed in the feledion 
of thefe documents, and modern criticifm has demonftrated 
their multifarious errors. Compilations of the fame nature 
had before been made, particularly by Ilidore in the eighth 
century, who pretended to have difcovered the decrees of 
fixty early popes, and the canons of ancient councils, nearly 
all of which are now known to have been forgeries. Thefe 
Gratian inferted in his Decretum. The monftrous compila¬ 
tion, from the approbation it received at Rome, foon ob¬ 
tained an unbounded authority; it was read in all the 
fchools, and became the law of the church. It was on-the 
fpurious authority of this work, and of thofe which had 
preceded it, that were founded the pretentions of the 
Roman bifhops to univerfal monarchy, the rife and exten- 
fion of which I carefully noticed 

About the fame time, the ftudy of the Roman or civil 

law was revived on the continent, and foon introduced into 

# 

England. Bologna was the great feminary; and it was the 
difcovery of a copy of the Pande&s of Juftinian, whofe 
Code, Novelise, and Inftitutes had been long read and ex¬ 
plained, that is fuppofed to have given a new ardour to the 
purfuit. But unfortunately the canon and civil laws were 
permitted to coalefce into one fyftem. They feemed to 
afford a mutual fupport to each other; the profeffors of 
both were the fame; and he who would rife in the church 
became a civilian and canonift. Had they been kef)t fepa- 
rate, the weak pretenfions of churchmen to the partial 

coun- 
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countenance of the ftate would not have been encouraged; 
their own laws when found incompatible, as many of them 
#ere, with the good of the community, would have funk ; 
and we (hould not have beheld ftate religions ftili (landing 
on their fandy bafts. 

Ranulph de Glanville, a name often mentioned, chief 
judiciary under Henry'll, published in his reign, or caufed 
to be publifhed, a collection of the laws and cujtoms of Eng¬ 
land. This is the moil ancient of our law books extant.— 

But a circumftance is recorded by Peter of Blois, fpeaking 
of -archbifhop Theobald, which (hews the attention which 
was given to the ftudy of the laws. 41 In the houfe of my 
matter,” he fays, 44 are feveral learned men, famous for 
44 their knowledge of law and politics, who fpend the hours 
44 between prayers and dinner, in lecturing, difputing, and 
44 debating caufes. To us all the knotty queftions of *the 
44 kingdom are referred, which are produced in the com- 
44 mon hall, and each one in his order, having firft pre- 
44 pared himfeJf, declares, with all the eloquence and 
44 acutenefs in his power, but without wrangling, what is 
44 wifeft and fafeft to be done.* And if God fuggefts the bed 
44 opinion to the youngeft amongft us, we agree to it with* 

44 out envy or detration P.” 

On arithmetic, geometry, aftronomy, aftrology, and 
medicine, the (late of which was very imperfect, little can 
be faid, if we except aftrology, of all the mod idle and fal¬ 
lacious, but which by an ignorant and fuperflitious people 
would be ardently purfued. Many predictions, from tlTc 
face of the heavens, are recorded in the tiiftorians; and 

the 
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the fcience, though vain in itfelf, might help to diffufe fome 
knowledge of thefolar fyftem, of the fituation of the planets, 
and their revolutions. 

Oxford. The principal feats of learning in England were Oxford 
and Cambridge, not yet ftyled UtiiverfUies .—Oxford, which 
our old writers call Oxenford, whatever may have been its 
higher antiquity, had Alfred for its tegular founder. But 
from the Danes it fuffered much, and from the Normans; 
nor till the reign of Henry I. who built a palace there in 
which he fometimes refided, had it rifen to any eminence. 
By Stephen again it was deftroyed, and its teachers and 
fcholars difperfed; when the fon of Matilda, as the phenix 
rofe from her alhes, gave his patronage and fupport ; ami 
under Bichard, whofe birth-place it was, the fplendour of 
Oxford, in its buildings and learned teachers, grew, and it 
could rival the proud feminaries of Paris and Bologna. Again, 
in the reign of John, from an accidental tumult a difafter 
happened, which occafioned another difperfion of the pro- 
feffors and fcholars. To the number of three thoufand they 
abandoned the place, and retired to Reading and other 
towns. Soon however, through the powerful mediation of 
a Roman legate, they returned in greater numbers, and 
from this time Oxford flourifhed with increafing glory 9 . 

Cambridge. Cambridge feems Rill to have fuffered more from the ravages 
of the Danes, and the infults of the Normans, and to have 
lain longer in negled and obfeurity. In 1109, when 
Henry I. was on the throne, it revived, and the circum- 
flahces of the event are diftin&ly marked by Peter of Blois, 
a name I have often mentioned. Joffred, abbot of Croy- 

land. 
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land, intending to rebuild his monaflery, as I related, lent 
mailer Giflebert with three other monks to his manor of 
Cottenham, near Cambridge. They were able fcholars, 
{killed in philofophical theorems and other primitive fciences. 
Every day they went to Cambridge, and having hired a barn 
gave public le&ures. Soon the barn could not contain the 
great concourfe of fcholars, when they feparatedinto diffe¬ 
rent parts of the town; and brother Odo, an excellent 
grammarian and fatirift, read grammar, early in the morn¬ 
ing, to the boys and younger fludents, according to Prif- 
cian and Remigius his commentator. At one o’clock, bro¬ 
ther Tetricus, an acute fophift, read Ariftotle's Logics to the 
eldfcr fort, according to the commentaries of Porphyry and 
Averroes. At three, brother William gave le&ures on 
Tully’s rhetoric and Quintilian's inflitutions. While mailer 
Giflebert, who, I Ihould have faid, was profeflor of theo¬ 
logy, not underftanding Englilh, but very expert in the 
Latin and French languages, preached to the people on 
Sundays and holidays. Why the circumflance of mailer 
Giflebert’s not being undefftood by the people, qualified 
him for a preacher, is not explained. “ Thus,” concludes 
the hillorian, “ from this fmall fource, which has fwclled 
“ into a great river, we now behold the city of God made 
“ glad, and alUEngland rendered fruitful, by many teach- 
•* ers and do&ors iffuing from Cambridge, as from a moll 
“ holy paradife T .” This was written before the end of the 
fame century; butjdunng the war between John and hiV 
barons, a few years afterwards, Cambridge was taken and 
plundered by both parties. It foon recovered. 

There 

* Continuat. Hift. Ingulph. an. 1109. 
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Crtil1eJr.1l and 
other fchools. 


Paris and Bo* 
logna. 


There were alfo Schools annexed to the cathedrals , under 
the immediate infpc&ion of the biihops, in their inftruc- 
tions principally calculated for thofe who were defigned for 
the church,—We read of eminent teachers in thefe fchools, 
who were called the fcholajlics of Hie diocefe .—I have men¬ 
tioned the conventual fchools, which were numerous, and 
which widely fpread the love of iciente. Thus does Alex¬ 
ander Necham, in the twelfth century, in lines not in¬ 
elegant addreffed to the abbot of Gloucefter, fpeak of the 
abbey-fchool pf St. Alban's, where he had been educated, 
and of its ftudies. 

Quod (I forte fores claudat tibi CJauftria, clauftrum 
Martyris Albani fit tibi tuta quies. 

Hie locus aetatis noftrse primordia novit, 

Annos felices, laetitiaeque dies. 

Hie locus ingenuis pueriles imbuit annos 
Artibus, et noftrae laudis origo fuit. 

Hie artes didici, dociyque fideliter; inde 
Acceflit Audio ledtio facra meo. , 

Audivi canones, Hipocratem cum Galieno, 

Jus civile mihi difplicuifle neges. 

That in the chief cities and towns were other fchools in- 
■ ftituted, can be colleded from our hiftorians, particularly 
in London. 

But Paris, unqueftionably, was the moft celebrated feat 
of learning, to which all reforted, at leaft to complete their 
ftudies, whom great talents rendered confpicuous or the 
love of literary fame infpired. John of Salifbury flying 
from his country, in the following words deferibes the ma- 
jefty of Paris: “ Ubi cum viderem vidualium copiam, 

“ laetitiam 
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“ laetitiam populi, reverentiam cleri, et totius ecclefiae 
** majeftatem et gloriam, et varias occupationes philofo- 

44 phantium admiratus.coa&us fum profiteii; fcli.r 

44 exilium, cut locus ifit datur / ” 8 

Bologna was little lefe illuftrious, where the ftudy of the 
Roman law had been revived; but which, after the publi¬ 
cation of the Decretum, was ftill more frequented. Arnulph 
of Lifieux was there; and from that fource, I obferved, 
Becket drew thofe maxims, which Other churchmen uni- 
verfally adopted, and in the defence of which he died. 

So numerous, as I have defcribed them, in this and other 
countries, were the fchools and feminaries of learning. To 
what caufe then was the ignorance of the age owing ? Not 
to any want of opportunities in fchools or matters, as is 
obvious. But in the laity of the higher orders, extreme 
dittipation in war, in rural diverfions, and domettic riots, 
averted the mind from every ferious purfuit; and in the 
lower ranks, habits of idlenefs, or the depreffion of fervi- 
tude, perpetuated the evil. The clergy only and the monks 
were not inattentive to improvement: even they parfued 
fcience, in all its branches,’ with an ardour unknown to 
other times. But I have faid what that fcience was, how 
imperfeett were the views they entertained of it, and how 
rude the taft^ which directed every taeafure of attainmerft. 
With half their toil, how vaft comparatively are the heights 
we afeend! But the time will be, when pofterity (hall look 
back on our proud achievements, and finding at our inef¬ 
ficiency {hall pity us. 
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Here would be the place for an account of thofe eminent 
men, whofe Inborns fervbd, at learft, :; to keep alive the ex¬ 
piring lamp of feientfe, and for the analyfis of their works. 
But to the biographer does the firft rather belong; and the 
review of works, which have little ha them to airiufe, would 
by many be deemed nugatory. — Frpm the conqueft to the 
end of the period I havedeferibed, t find a lift of about a 
hundred and forty writers oh various fubjedh, moft of whom 
weremohksi shd'iione of whorh were laymen.—France, at 
the fame time, and other hShtiMes, frere equally prolific. 
—They wyote commentaries on the fcHptures, full of alle¬ 
gories and vvhimfical allufions ; trails on religion and the 
moral duties, which had little tendency to develope or io 
enforce the obligations of either; and hiftories of the lives 
of faints and of their, miracles, which to us only prove that 
they knew little of the mechanical powers of nature, arid 
that their credulity was unbounded. I fhall elfewhere enu¬ 
merate our principal hlftotians, and ft ate their reipedive 
merits.* „ 

The moft cuTidus work of the age is the Pofy'fraticon of John 
of SalHbury, (or demguairiaiium et veJUgtis pftftofophorum,) 
dedicated td ThorqS* a Bedsit, while chancellor of Eng¬ 
land . Herein', with much accuracy, he deferibes the manners 
of the great, and with freedom cenfures their amufements, 
their Want of fcfence^nd their unprofitable wafte of rime. 
With equal boldnefs he fpeaks of churchman and of the 
monks, blaming their ambition andtheir departure from 
primitive difeipfiae. When, feme years back, I read the 

Po/y- 
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Polycraticon, it feemed, l thought, to mark great erudition, 
being replete with citations from the heft daflical writers; 
but it was an erudition not well digefted, which a found 
judgment did not always guide, and the expreffion of which 
was often loofe and affqSed. It ha*; alfo been obferved, 
that the author not unfrequently lofes .fight, of his own 
times, defcribing manners and cufioms which belonged to 
the Ronians, and not to the inhabitants of Britain in the 
twelfth century.... Notwithftanding thefe imperfe&ions, the 
Polycraticon is a ,valuable monutaent of the literature of the 
age in which it was written, and of the vittue,. the good 
fenfe, and the learning of its author.—To the fame muni¬ 
ficent patron he addreffed another work, entitled Metalogi- 
con , which is a defence of grammar, rhetoric, and logic, 
as then taught by the ableft matters, whom he enumerates, 
and which may be confidered as containing the beft accotmL 
of the ftate of thofe fciences. 

It Is time to clofe this view, which #iight, yet fie widely 
extended, would my limits permit it. But enough, 1 hope, 
has been faid,.to fix the general outline, apd*to throw fight, 
where it was neceffary^on the precede hifiory. The age, 
I own, jras dark; but it wpsp darkpefc aijfing from the 
obvious {late of, things* More light^wpuld have led into 
more error. As it was, the great fyfiejxi became gradually 
unfolded; effed arofe from caufe, uniformly and progref- 
fively operating ; and fuccefs and liability were enfured. Be¬ 
tides, the mind that divefts itfelf of modern habits and mo¬ 
dem prejudices, and goes back with fome good tempering 
the times, I have deferibed, will difeover viit'ue that it may 
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imitate, learning that it may admire, maxima that it may 
copy. The man is unequitable, who, poffeffing but one 
ftandard, meafures it ail the charaders and events of 

V 

other days, and on their correfpoadence with it pronounces* 
It was my wiihtQ 
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On Lord LYTTELTONs CHARGES againft 
BECKET and ALEXANDER III. drawn 
from the Cottonian MS./ 


His lordjhifs firft charges.—The que/lion Jlated.—A remarkable 
atrcurriftance.—Baronms vindicated.—Atfb ChriJHanus Lupus. 
n—tfh* cafi'qf the Cottontail MS. — Foliot*s letter examined — 
AtodrefeEtedasJpurious. — It's further contents.—His lordjhip's 
charge again/I Alexander III. —r *The faSt Jlatcd: — And the 
charge proved to be groundless. — Conclufion. * ■ 

r l"' H E Y* who have ffcad the elaborate Hxjlory 0 the life 
tfWng Henry II; by Gj^ge Lord Lyttehdl, will ’have 
ohferved, perhaps, wfttrfome furprife, how much, on many 
oceiSons, owridewshave varied. And this, I believe, may 
be accounted feri But it is in delfn&ting the character of 
Becket, archHflfep of Canterbury, that we have been mofl 
dilbordant; and in gating certain parts of hik conduct. Here^ 
wedrew front different fourcfes: the'nobl^tord, from a let¬ 
ter of Foliot; bifhop of London, extant in the Cottonian 
collection of MSS ; and I, fiom the writers of the primate’s 

life. 
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Jiff, and the hidoiians of the age.. The authority of thefe 
he difregarded ; and I, with as little ceremony, difregarded 
the letter of Gilbert Foliot. It becomes me now to fay, 
why 1 did fo; as alfo to (late other matters, which are im¬ 
mediately connededwith it. An $xtra& from his lordfhip’s 
hiflory will fully enounce the fubjed. Having dated the 
behaviour of the primate at Clarendon, which he repre- 
fents as highly cenfurable, and even as impious, the noble 
. hidorian obferves: a . 

Hi* iordthi|»*s “ In my relation of this tranfadion there are fome particu- 

fnri dung ft j arg g reat * importance, which differ from all the accounts 
“ that have been hitherto given by other writers: but they 
“ are founded upon the mod unquejlianable authority , upon 
“ a letter written by Gilbert Foliot, then bifhop of Lon- 
“ don, to Becket himfelf, during his exile, concerning this 
%t matter. I have before made fome ufe of other paffages 
“ in this letter, which, among many other epidles to and 
“ from the archbifhop, has been preferved in a manufeript, 
“ which appears to be of that age, in the mod valuable 
“ colled ion of our Englifh. antiquities, the Cotton library. 
“ A very ftrong prefwmptive proof of the truth of the fads 
“ attefted there, relating toj&ecket's behaviour, and that 
“ of the other bifhops in the council-of Clarendon, is their 
f* remaining uncontradided by the primate;,himfelf, who, 
“ if he had not been filenced by the tedimony of his own 
“ confcience, mud have loudly complained of fuch a mif- 
“ representation, capable of being disproved by all his bre¬ 
thren then prefept, to whom he might have appealed 
“ againd the calumny invented by Foliot. But he never 

* f anfwered 
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“ an fueled this letter. — It muft alfo be obferved, that 
“ Baronius, who, in writing of thefc times, has tranfcribed 
“ fevcral letters out of the Vatican manufcript of the fame 
“ collection, and particularly that to which this appears to 
“ be an anfwer, has omitted to tranfefibe or mention this: 

“ and (what is no lefs remarkable) in the printed edition 
“ made at Bruffels, from the Vatican manufcript, this is 
“ alfo left out. By which fuppreffwn of evidence , upon a 
“ point fo important to the character of one of their great- 
“ eft faints, we may judge of the credit due {o the clergy of 
* * that church in ccclefiajlkal htjlory ** 

To repel thefe three charges, which no laudable fpirit 
dieted, fhall be my firft care. I will then fhew, that the 
boafted epiftle of Foliot is not entitled to thefmalleft credit, 
which fhould weigh on the mind of the impartial anyd 
temperate hiftorian.—-Could I call the noble writer from 
his ttrnib, over which fcience and the mufes have not yet 
ceafed to weep, I would do it mort willingly, and with him 
freely enter on a difeuflron, to which his name alone has 
given importance. I fhould convince him, I think, that 
he erred. And may hot the voice of truth even pierce 
beyond the grave, and cheer the departed fpirits of the 
wife and good l 

While the primate was at Pontigny, in 1166, meditating Thc^urftion 
cenfures againft the king and the fuffragan biftiops of his 
diocefe, he received a letter from them b ; to which he re¬ 
plied c . But fufpe< 3 ing from the ftile and charader of the 
addrefs, that it was written by Foliot, (which he more than 
infinuates in this reply,) he alfo wrote, in great warmth and 

irritation, 
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in Station, another letter to the bilhop himfelf* 1 , juftifying 
his own condud, and replying more amply to the charges, 
which the letter of the fuffragans had urged. Foliot an- 
fwered; and this anfvver is the important document, 
which his lordlhip has brought to light, which he ftiles a 
wwj|N nqueftionable authority , building on it the unfavourable 
representation he hasdrawn of the primate’s character, though 
fome particulars, he owns, differ from all the accounts that 
other writers had given. Nor is he finished himfelf to pof- 
fefs the treafure, he had found. He brings a weighty charge 
againft all the hiftorians of a church, hitherto peculiarly 
noted as ecclefiaftical writers, Angling out two in parti¬ 
cular, and imputing to them (what, if true, would blafb the 
faireft fame,) a wilful fupprejfion of evidence* 

There are extant in many libraries, in this country and 
abroad, various manufcript colledions of the letters which 
were written, during the controverfy between Henry II. 
and Becket. So much had it interefted the general atten¬ 
tion of £utti$>e. But fortunately my enquiries, by the cir- 
cumftances of the prefent queftion, have been confined to 
the Vatican library in Rome, and to that of Sir Robert 
Cotton, jfreferved in the BsHtilh mnfeum* The kind labour 
of two gentlemen, to whom I feel myfelf much indebted, 
has, from both thofe quarters, fupplied me with enery 
neceffary information. 

The library of the Vatican palace poffeffes, befides fix 
volumes in MS of inferior note which have reference to 
the fubjed, three of dlftinguilhed eminence, to which 
modem writers, on the ecclefiaftical events of the twelfth 

century. 
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century, have fomelimes had rccourfe. The numbers aie 
1220, 6024, G027. But the lad is an exadl copy, with a few 
amendations, of 1220, taken in the fifteenth century. The 
dates of the other two which are originals, but which varv 
much iu the matter they contain, and in their general ar¬ 
rangement, are not clearly alcerlained, though the^fHtm 
coeval with, or not very diftant. from, the events there¬ 
in related, and the noble perfonages, whole correfpond- 
ence they record. They bear thole aharaders, which the 
antiquary underllands. But as No. 60^24 contains much 
extraneous matter, fuch as the letters of popes who pre¬ 
ceded the controvejrfy, 1 fhall confine myfelf to No. 1220, 
an^ this from another motive, which will loon appear. 

This MS (after recording the life of Beckct, which has been 
denominated the Hi/toria Quadripartita, from its having been 
compiled by four different contemporary writei s) opens will) 
the various correfpondence of thofe, who were* concerned 
in the controverfy. The letters are drawn from five dil- 
tind periods which divide the time of the difpute, loiming 
five books, and are in number 529. In the firfi book, the 
126th letter, Qumvejiro , Pater , in ionginqua difccjfu, is from the 
fuffragan bifhops to the primate : to which, his anfwer/Tr^- 
f.crnitatis ve/lrceferiptum, the 127th letter, immediately fuc- 
ceeds. This fhould be followed by the other letter, on the 
fame fubjed, which the primate then addreffed to Gilbert 
JFoliot, Mirandum d vehemente.r Jlupcndum; but, by a pre- 
pollerous arrangement, it is .‘mifplaccd, being the 108th 
letter of the fame b&ok.—The order of time, in regard to' 
other parts of the correfpondence alio, has been little at¬ 
tended to: but when letters are without dales, as are moft 
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in this colledion, it demands great attention to give to each 
its proper place. — We muft now look for Foliot's reply, 
multiplkem diffufam late maleriam , to the laft letter of the 
primate, and which the noble lord has extraded from the 
Cottonian M S. 

tJflkio part of the whole Vatican colled ion of MSS does 
it exift. 

a rmmbbie But there is a circumftance regarding it, which muft not 

ciiamifiunte. r 

be fuppreffed. — To the manufcript is prefixed a double 
Index, the firft of which contains the titles of the letters of 
the firft and fecond books: and the fecond is the Index to 
the firft book only. In this fecond Iqdex, the letter of 
Foliot, multiplkem & diffufam late materiam , is twice fet 
down, once after the primate's addrefs to him, mirandum & 
velicmenter Jlupendum , which is its proper place, and a fe¬ 
cond time, after the letter of Becket to the fuffi agans of 
Canterbury, fraiernitatis vejlra fcriptum. Notwithftanding 
this cautious reference, it is not to be found in the body 
of the colledion, in either of the pages to which it is re¬ 
ferred, or in any other part of the work. Nor yet has the 
omiffion caul'ed any chafm or defed in the pages, which 
proceed inya regular and uniform order. — The .colledor, 
therefore, of the letters, knew of the epiftle of Foliot; or 
he had before him, at leaft, an Index which he copied, a^d 
which exhibited its title, multiplkem ® diffufam late materiam . 
They are the firft words of the letter. Why then did he, 
not tranferibe it into the body of his work ?—Undoubtedly, 
‘he had it not. And this will be more eafily admitted, when 
it is known, that the fame Index contains the titles of other 
letters, for the omiffion of which there could be no motive, 

which 
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which arc not to be found in the body of the collodion. 
Only in the fifth part, do the table of contents and the fub- 
fequent book exadly tally. Sometimes the Index exceeds, 
and fometimes the body of the work. And this, I believe, 
is often the cafe in many manufeript collodions. I wifh alfo 
to obferve, that in No. 6024 are many letters, whicfelhc 
MSI have juft examined, does not contain, atuj vice verfa. 
Who the coliedor of either was, does not appear, though 
fbine writers have aferibed No. i22o'to the care of the 
honeft arid learned John of Salisbury. For this opinion 
there is no authority.—In a letter to cardinal Gratian, after 
the reconciliation with his matter, Becket writes thus: “ I 
“ 4 end you the letters regarding our dif'putes, which have 
“ come to my hands, that if any copies fhould be wanting, 

“ they may be fupplied from them.” It appears, there¬ 
fore, that the colledion was made very early. 

The Vatican library then gives us nothing, but the mere 
title of Gilbert Foliol’s letter twice repeated. — And (hall 
Baronius be charged with the fupprejjion of evhlenrr, as the 
noble lord afferted, becaufe in writing of thofc times, and 
tranferibing letters from the Vatican, he omitted to men¬ 
tion that of Foliot ? Or (hall the fame crime be imputed to 
the Bruflels editor of the letters, who was admitted to the 
MSS of the Vatican? Or through them, fiiall the whole 
clergy of the Catholic church, as ccclcfiaftical writers, be 
wantonly traduced ? 

Baronius ufed No. 1220, as a note affixed to the general cat .1- it 
logue of the library declares. Blit could he thence tran/ci u)c a 
letter, which the manufeript it fell did not contain ? Or was 
ahecircumftanceof the Index , which pofltbly he newt faw, ol 
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fufficient authority to induce him to make further refearch- 
cs into the libraries of Europe P Baronius was a writer of 
hiftory, and not a compiler of MSS. Befides, in no part 
of the voluminous collection, he had before him, is it even 
hinted that fuch a letter had been written by Foliot, I 
meagfe, in the whole body of the five books. How unjufUy 
has the venerable cardinal been accufed 1 

t 

,A!i'i> ci.iAia- Chriftianus Lupus (Wolf,) the editor of the printed col- 
L uj ,u s. j C( qj on 0 f letters, published at Bruffels, in 1682, copied 
No. C027 of the Vatican, which itfelf, as before obferved, 
is a tranfgript of No. 1220. But No. 6027 does not even 
contain the double Index of 1220, and consequently not 
the Imalleft reference to Foliot’s letter. The trailferihereof 
the M S difeovered the error of the Index; and Lupus copied 
him. Can this be termed a culpable omijjion ? 

The reflexion on our ecclefiaflical writers I difmifs, as 
too narrow and malevolent, to merit a moment's thought. 

In the library of the Lambeth palace, islikewife a manu- 
feript collection of the fame letters, in number 360, which 
I had the liberty to examine, and which bears all the 
marks of antiquity. ..But the letter of Foliot is not there, 
though it contains that of th^Tuffragans, and the two replies 
of the primate. 

iheColtonian f W e mu ^ then recur to the Cottonian collection. Here, 
ms., I acknowledge, the letter is, and it fefems to be authentic. 

It is equally fo with the M S itfelf, which contains 562 let¬ 
ters, and though without date, appears to ? be ancient. The 
cfiviiion of the books, and the arrangement of materials, 
correfpbnd, with very little variation, with No. 1220 of the 
Vatican. How far the contents themfelves correfpond, I 

cannot 
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cannot fay; but as there are 33 more letters in this MS, 
than in that of Rome, fome difference there muft be, and 
the circumflance proves that they are not copies from one 
another. Why-a particular letter fhould be here, that is 
not in other collodions, might be made a queftion, if all 
the MSS were not known to vary. But befides the letter 
of Foliot, the omiffion of 32 other letters is to be accounted 
for, which are not in the Vatican collection. 

I dare affert, from the filence of Backet, -and of John of 
Saliibury, and of others, who would not have fhrunk from 
the difcuflion, that the letter of Foliot never c^rne to the 
primate’s hands. It contains nothing, but what, with eafe, 
they could have refuted, as they did the fimilar charges in 
the addrefs of the fuffragans. But if the letter (from what 
motives I pretend not to fathom, unlds from a confciouf- 
nefs in the writer, that it was palpably libellous) was never 
fent to Becket, its not having found its way into the Vati¬ 
can colledion, muft ceafe to raife furprife. Still it was 
written ; might be preferved by the author; or be circu¬ 
lated amongft his friends, and furviving him and them, 
would be admitted into future colledions, particularly into 
fuch as fhould be made at home. But whether it * exifts 
in any other, than the colled ion of Sir Robert Cotton, 

1 know not; Jhough from the file nee of the noble hif* 
torian, who made the enquiry, the negative may be fairly 
prefumed. 

Being thus in poffeflion of the letter, its authority , which ! ^ tri 

0 « # . m examined. 

his lordfhip terms unguejtwnakle. , remains to # be examined. 

Vet it differs, he owns, in fame particulars of great, import¬ 
ance, from all accounts before given by other wt iters; but 

even 
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even then, he elfewhere contends, s [its authority is para¬ 
mount; and “ therefore that, whatever is faid by any of 
** thofe writers, inconfiftent therewith, deferves no credit.** 
Yet Foliot, after all, was a fallible man; Foliot had no fenfes 
whereby to judge, than what others poffeffed; and Foliot 
was the primate’s enemy. 

The reader will obligingly revert to the letter of the fuf- 
fragans and its charges, h and to Becket’s double reply 
Thereby he will be competent to form a better judgment of 
Foliot’s letter, of which the noble lord has given us ai cor¬ 
rected copy; and my correfpondent has ^applied me with 
another. The whole is far too voluminous to be inferted ; 
nor would it, perhaps, be read. * 

i. After having complained, that the primate had fingled 
him out, on whom to vent his paffion, Foliot proceeds to 
exculpate himfelf from the charge of having amt it i dried the 
fee of Canterbury. This he does in a folemn manner. He 
then details the cifcumftanc.es of Becket's own promotion, 
which he represents as molt uncanonical, having been 
effected, contrary to the wifhes of all good men, by the 
menaces and peremptory mandate of the king. He retorts 
on him. the charge of ambition. “ Who does not know,** 
he fays, “ that you obtained the poft of chancellor by the 
•* means of many thoufand marks, and advancing, vrith 
“ that gale, into the port of Canterbury, you finally reached 
“ to its fee:** on which, he afterwards obferves, all the 
e;yes of his heart had been caft, and to occupy which, when 
Theobald expired, he had hurried from the Norman coaft 
into England. Yet what deferts, or merit of charaCler, he 

fays, 
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fays, had he to plead ? He then laments the church’s liber¬ 
ty, which, by the violence of his eledion, had received a 
mortal flab ; fpeaks of his own and his brethren’s weaknefs, 
who had given way to the commands of the king; and con- 
fefles, that what the church and they had fince fuffered, 
was a juft judgment, which he and others, by a fecret im¬ 
pure of the holy fpirif, had, at that time, prefaged. 

This charge, which Foliot dilates, had been 'brought by 
the fuffragans, and to it the primate had given, two expli¬ 
cit replies, referring the bifhops to their own confciences, 
and to the fads which attended his eledion,. known to the 
court of the young king, and to all who were prdfent. On 
the faith of many contemporary hiftorians, I ftated the other 
leading circumftances. But John of Salilbury, a name 
which, at any time, muft carry as great weight as that of 
Foliot, has himfelf, in examining the letter of the ftiffra- 
gans, refuted this very charge. He writes to Becket, “ The 
“ bifhop of London,” he obferves, “ as is known to all 
“ men, was the firft author of* the fchifm, and prompted 
“ by the ambition of archepifeoptjtng , as many fufpeded, 
•« he moved and fomented the difeord.” “ Nor do I heed 
“ the lies,” he goes on, “ which he dared to advance con- 
“ cerning your eledion, for" I was; myfelf prefent, and 
44 beared, and faw. He alone was not pleafed with your 
“ promotion/ha vipg himfelf, as it then evidently appear- 
“ ed, and does appear, afpired to the dignity of your fee. 
“ But his opposition foon ceafed, while many arraigned his 
“ ambition and his infolence. Whatever, therefore, might 
“ be the thoughts of his mind, of which God is the judge, 
“ he was amongft the firft who voted for you, and his 

“ apphufe, 
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“ applaufe, when; it was ended, was almofl the moil 
“ ftrongly marked k .”—Whether Becket paid many thouf- 
and marks to be made chancellor, I know not. But it 
feems not probable; and the fad, if true, refleds difgrace 
on the king. 

2. Foliot portrays, in charming colours, the profperous 
condition of the church and flate,',from the time of the 
king’s accefiion, when, on the promotion of Becket, a fad 
reverfe enfued. Strife rofe on IIrife, he fays, which a 
prudent condud migfit have checked, and that led the way 
to the meafurCj which the king adopted, of colleding and 
enforcing the royal cufLoms. “ The obfervance of which,” 
he proceeds, “ when required from me and the fuffragan 
** bifhops of your fee, becaufe in fomc of them the liberty 
“ of the church of Godleemed to be oppreffed, we refufed 
“ our affent, unlefs to tliofe things, which, faving the ho- 
“ nour of God and our own order, could be complied 
“ with.. The king demandejd our abfolute fubmiflion. 
“ But, by no means, could that be obtained from us, which 
“ was adverfe to the liberty of the church and the fealty 
“ due to our lord the pope. On this account, affemblies 
“ were fummoned, councils Were convoked. What was 
“ done at I.ondon, and again at Oxford, it is needlefs to 
** repeat. But the iranfadlions of Clarendon I will bring to 
“ your recollcdion, where, for three fua&Jfive days , the 
“ whole bufinefs was, to draw from us an abfolute promife 
“ of fubmittirtg to the cufloms and dignities of the realm. 
W For there we flood with you, whom wo deemed to Band 
“ firm in theTpirit of God. We flood immoveable, we 

“ flood 
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“ flood unabaflied, we flood to the ruin of our fortunes, 
“ to the torture of our bodies, to fubmit to exile, even to 
“ meet the fword, ihould the Lord fo permit. What father 
“ had ever children more concordant with his withes? 
“ More unanimous? We were all Jhut up in one room. But 
“ on the third day , when the great men and the nobles of 
“ the land were enraged to madnefs, fuddenly we heared 
“ an alarm; and entering our chamber , without their 
“ cloaks, and with threatening arms* they thus addreffed 
“ us; “ Hear, you who defpife the flatutes of the realm, 
“ who refufe the orders of your fovereign. * Thffe hands, 
** thefe arms, thefe bodies which you behold, are not ours: 
“•they are the king’s, at this inflant, ready to be employed 
“ to avenge his injuries, as his will, or even his nod, fhal! 
“ direft. Whatever his command may be, we fhall deem 
“ it mofl juft. Be again advifed ; comply, while you may, 
“ that you may efcape a danger, which foon will be ine- 
“ vitable.” — “ What now was done ? Who fled? Who 
“ turned his back? Whofe courage fank? Your letter re- 
“ proaches, that, in the day of battle, we retreated ; that 
“ we did not advanrifi againfl the enemy; that we did not 
“ oppofe ourfelves, as a rampart, before the houfe ofXJod. 
“ Let him judge between us: let him judge, for whofe 
«•' lake we flooci; for whofe fake, we were riot bent by the* 
“ menaces of the great: let him judge, who fled, who was 
“ the deferter. Surely, that noble and refolute man, 
“ Henry of Winchefler, flood firm, and Nigel of Ely, and 
“ Robert of Lincoln, and Hilary of Chichellcr, and Jocelin 
♦< ofSalifbury, and Bartholomew of Exeter, and Richard 
“ of Chefler, and Roger of Worcefter, and Robert of 

4 O “ Here- 
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“ Hereford, and Gilbert of London. But a precurfor ftill 
44 was wanting. They therefore, efteeming worldly things 
44 as filth for Chrift and the church, expofed tbemfelves 
44 and what was theirs. Let truth be fpoken: let that be 
44 prefented before the fun, which was done in, our pre- 
44 fence, and under our eyes. The general of the army 
44 turned his back; the leader of the field fled. My lord 
44 of Canterbury, wWkdfawing from thefotiely apd the delibe- 
44 ration of his brethren , and conferring fome time apart, 
44 returned foon to us, and abruptly fpoke thus:— It is my 
44 majler'$ will that Iforfwear myfelf; and / now fubjnit to it, 
44 and incur perjury, afterwards to . 4 o penance, as / Jhall be 
44 able *—At the words we flood amazed, and with eyes fixed 
44 on bne another, fighing we lamented the fall of a man, 
44 whofe virtue and firmnefs we had been iaught tp adnjire. 
4 ♦ With the Lord there is no yea apd no.; andjyehad 
44 hoped that his difciple could not have been thus ftiaken. 
44 Wheti the head languiflies, foon does the evil reach the 
44 other.members. He complying with the demand, and 
44 on the word of truth promifing, without refer ye, faith- 
44 fully to obey in future the royal dignities and the ancient 
44 ciiftorasof the realm,,by. the recpUedion. pf the oldeft 
“ men publicly brought forward and comipitted tp writing, 
44 then, in virtue of obedience, commanded us to bind 

'j ' \ , • 

44 ourfelves by a fimilar obligation. , Thus $rjfe ce^fe, 
44 and concord was reflored to the priefthopd and the flate.” 

Such is the account of this extraordinary tranfa<flion, 
delivered in a pomp of words, to which the candour pf ho- 
neft truth is little ufed. But the hifiorians of the age, fome 
of whom, Roger Hoveden and Radulphus de Diceto, were, 

probably. 
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probably, from their lituation, prefeht on the occaflon, 
have told another ftory, which, hardly in a fingle inftauce, 
accords With this. I refer the reader to my own flatemcnt 
of the event 1 . — Nor is it even alluded to in the whole col¬ 
lection of letters, many of which bear reference to the 
tranfactions of Clarendon, written fome of them by men 
who condemned the general conduct of the primate. All 
hiftorians, all writers who recorded the events of the day, 
and what incidents had preceded it, -uniformly i'peak of the 
defection of the bifhops, and of the firmnefs of Becket. The 
infiance in the council of his complying with the king’s 
demands, I related; but that was not the profane weak- 
iftfs, which Foliot has brought to light. Yet it happened, 
as he ftates it, in a public affembly, or at lead, before the 
ey£s and in the hearing of all the bifhops, who attended. 
And Foliot alone fhall retain it on his memory?—And*the 
bifhops fhall never attempt to charge the primate with it, 
when, in irritation of mind, they blamed his conduct, and 
their own, in the eyes of Europe, demanded an apology ? 
—•And the contemporary writers, and their immediate fol¬ 
lowers, in collecting events and! in recording them, fhall not 
have heared of fo glaring an occurrence, as the fall of Becket 
in a public meeting?—They all relate a lefs firiking weak- 
nefs.—Aiid John of Oxford, the prefident of the council, 
Henry’s chaplain, Aid other friends to the king, and the 
king himfelf, in their various correfpondencc and public con¬ 
ferences, fhall never difclofe the notorious circumftance?— 
In the breaft of Foliot it remained locked up, effaced froni'nll 
other recollection, till, two years afterwards, on a particular 

• r. 76. 
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occafion, he lhall deem it expedient to reveal it! The 
meeting , of Clarendon was in 1164, and in 1166 Gilbert 
..wrote his letter .-r But the noble lord has allowed the gene¬ 
ral iilence and the contrary affertions, in competition with 
which, he maintains, that the Jingle authority of Foliot is 
mojl. unquejlionable, and that their narrations, when* incon- 
fifient with it, deferve no credit. In what circuraflauces 
then, does the tefiimpny of one man weigh thus heavy? 

According to the rules of the fpundefi criticifm, whereby 
the authority of writers, is afcertained, then only does the 
voice of one preponderate, when his competitors were not 
coeval with the events they relate, or were diHant from the 
fcene, or their credulity, or notorious inattention, often 
led them into errors, or they wrote under an influence, 
which might cloud the undemanding, and pervert the 
judgment. But this will not apply to the men, whofe 
hpneft page Hands in dired oppofition to the frothy tale of 
Foliot. Rather himfelf becomes fufpicious, for he was 
Becket’s enemy, and he wrote under the additional influ¬ 
ence of a provoked and refentful mind. 

But how happened it; if Foliot was in poffeflion of a fad, 
which*could have for ever funk the charader of the primate, 
that he Hill fuppreffed it at Northampton, when he fpoke, and 
vigorouHy arraigned his condud; and at Sens before the 
pontiff; and in the various letters that'he wrote, and par¬ 
ticularly in that of the fuffragans, penned by himfelf, with 
a dired view to carry every charge, of weight home to the 
primate’s breafl? This addrefs was written but a Ibort 
time, we know, before the letter in queflion. . Or could it 
be, that the fuffragans themfelves fliould not have infifled 
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on its infertion, had Foliot, from an unaccountable delicacy, 
feemed difpofed to with-hold it ? Nor did they mention it 
in a letter they wrote to the pope, which I quoted" 1 .—To 
reconcile fuch difficulties is impofiible. I would rather fay, 
that Gilbert invented the fhamelefs ftory; but that, in the 
confcioufnefs of it, he qever fent the letter, and therefore 
that it never reached tke primate’s hands. Th<tf he could 
depart from truth, John of Salifbury, as we have feen, did 
not hefitate to declare in regard to another charge, he had 
produced in the letter of the fuffraigans. 

But Foliot’s own ftatement, I now difeover, on .the very 
face of it, deftroys its own credibility, and compels me to 
believe, that he was not the author of the letter. His name 
fhall thus be refeued from the infamy, to which, I thought, 
it lay expofed. In the ext rad I have given, be fpeaks pf 
the bifhops being Jhut up in one room at Clarendon, and of a 
third day of the meeting, and of the nobles violently entering 
their chamber , and of the primate’s withdrawing,— But none 
of thefe things happened at Clarendon. The bifhops were 
not fhut up ; the meeting lafted but two days; the nobles 
did not enter their chamber ; andthe primate did not with¬ 
draw. To the fubfequent meeting at Northampton every 
circumftance minutely applies. The reader will recur to 
What then fhall be faid ? Still fhalllt be maintained, 
that the authority of Foliot can even invert thefe fads, 
which hiftorical evidence has ftated ? Or fhall it be admit¬ 
ted, that, in the fpace of two years, his recollection had. 
confounded the dittind events of the two meetings, which, 
at once muft undo the whole credit of the man ? Or rather, 

fhall 
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{hall it not beadmittedasmoft probably that Foliot did not 
write the letter; but that it was cofnpofed by fome enemy 
of fiecket, probably after the events had ceafed to be recent, 
who confounded the tranfadions of Clarendon and North¬ 
ampton, two meetings a few months diftant, and who, on 
the circumftance, in which all agreed, of the primate's 
weak promife once? made to -obferve the cuftoms, from 
ignorance or malevolence built up the varnilhed tale of 
premeditated perjury, with which he dared to load the 

memory Of Becfcet? This conclufion, I maintain, is bet- 
% 

ter founded than* any other. It overthrows, indeed, the 
authority of the letter .' but it faves fronrthe charge of a 
dired falfhood, the- fame of Foliot^ and, on the minds of 
the difpafiionate, it leaves unimpeached the virtuous, but 
miftaken, cohdud of tine Englifh primate. 

The circumftance of its being admitted oh the/ftto Of 
the Vatican MS> from fome other copy, and into theCot- 
tonian colledion, without. afFeding the real authenticity of 
the latter, remains eafily accounted for. Alfo, on this fup- 
pofiticm, it becomes obvious, why the eolledors of the 
Vatican MS, in particular, did noHnfert a letter, which 
the primate and John ofSali&uty had never feen, and 
which they codd not leave to the care of thofe, whom the 
general correfpondence might thereafter^ inter eft. The 
letter, then, multiplidem fst dijfufajrfiakmateriam, wbititffte 
noble writer of Henry the Settings Ufe, ha# drawn from the 
Cotton library, I pronmmt^heverto have been written by 
Gilbert Foliot* bifhop of London. 

The evidence before me is fuch, as to command my con- 
vidioiVi To me, therefore, the authority of the letter is 

at 
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at an end, and its contents merit not another thought.; 
but others may wife to know what they are. — The writer 
proceeds to cenfure Becket’s attempt to leave the kingdom ; 
and he fpeaks of the king's aftonifhment, and of the gentlc- 
nefs of his behaviour, when the winds compelled him to 
return. He then enters on the tranfadions of Northamp¬ 
ton, relating the complaint preferred by the parefchal, 
which was the occafion of the fummOns, and of the confe- 
quent charges.—But here again he departs from the ftate- 
xnent given by other biftoriana; and having mentioned the 
primate's ready acquiefcence in the firft fentence pro¬ 
nounced on him, he enters into a laboured difcuffion to 
prove, from the canons of the church, that he ought not to 
have fubmitted to the verdid of a lay tribunal, though he 
knew what the ftatu&es of Clarendon had ordained; and 
fonae lines after he contradids his firft aflfertion, and efta- 
bliihes the power of the crown to decide in all feudal cafes. 
We have language here, on the privileges of the church, as 
high as Bechet ever uttered ; but I think, I difcover paf- 
fcges which Foliot could not have* written* — He* then re¬ 
prehends,, bis inconfiftency inrefufing to plead to the laft 
charge, when by it he-couM have incurred no danger; and 
hj? dares to extol the, king's gentle comportment , when, on 
the laft day of the meeting, * the primate entered the cattle, 
bearing his croft. NtM? could Foliot} I think, have faid 
this. He clofes this account, by relating the general circum- 
ftances of Beckei's e&apr into Fenders. 

The*writernext animadverts on that part of.tlie primate's 
addrefs, which exhorts the biihops even to expofe lb*eir 
lives, if neceflary, in the church's caufe, and he farcafti- 
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cally dwells on his own flight, as the laudable exam] le 
which himfelf had fet them ! — But he (hews, that there is 
even no caufe for contention, fince religion, and morality, 
and the faith of the church are not concerned. The dis¬ 
pute was with the king, regarding certain cuftoms, which, 
in the time of his predeceffors, he aflerts, were obferved, 
and on the prefent obfervance of which he infills. 44 Thefe 
44 cuftoms,” the writer fays, 44 the king did not ordain ; 
44 but, as the whole, antiquity of the realm attefts, he found 
44 them eftablifhed.” — With what face could Foliot have 
written Jhis, after the praife he had juft given to the firm- 
nefs of the bilhops in oppofing thofe cuftoms, and the heavy 
cenfure paired on the fuppofed compliance of the primaVe? 
— He goes on to inftance certain examples of epifcopal 
moderation, the imitation of which he recommends to 
Becket, if he hoped to furmount the king’s refolution, 
rather than the ufe of cenfures, which the moil prudent 
meafures fhould dire (ft. He defcribes the extenfivc power 
of the king, and, at the fame time, his lowly and chriftian 
humility; and he diffuades ftrongly from every violent mea- 
fure, which would be attended with real danger to the 
churfch. The king, he fays, if gently dealt with, was him¬ 
felf difpofed to revoke the royal cuftoms, when it could be 
done with fecurity and his own honour. The intemperate 
zeal of Becket obftru&ed every defign. ! 

He concludes with repeating the fuffragans appeal to 
Rome, and with advice, which may moderate the pymate’s 
zeal, and prepare the way for the return of peace and 
concord. 


The 
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The further view of this letter has confirmed my 
opinion, that it was not written by Foliot. Even the itile 
feems to differ from any thing he has left behind him; and 
I can alraoft pronounce, from my lamiliarty with the lan¬ 
guage of the age, that it is not the production of the twelfth 
century. It rather feems the laboured effulion of fome 
frothy rhetorician. The date of the Cotl.onian p MS is not 
decided. I fhall not, however, infill on limnifes, which 
have often led to error. 

The noble hillorian has yet another charge, which it is 
my duty to examine* — In the fame Cottonian colle&ion of 
letters, he found one from Alexander, the Roman bilhop, 
to»Roger archbiffcop of York, wherein he tells him that, in 
compliance with the king's petition, he permits prince 
Henry to be crowned in England, and commands that 
prelate,* when called on by the king, to perform the cere¬ 
mony.—-From this circumftance, the noble lord draws a 
heavy accufation again!! the pontiff: “ A more fcandalous 
“ in dance of double dealing can no where be found,” he 
fays: “ And it will be feen that his holinefs, iir the pro- 
“ grefs and confequences of this bulinefs, went ftill grealei 
“ lengths, with the moft ajlonifhing impudence of difflmula- 
“ lion°** —Obferving, likewife, that this letter was not in 
the Bruflels edition, he again cenfures Chriflianus Lupus* 
and through him ihd Vatican collector, for a. fecond fup- 
preffion of evidence.. 

But the letter is nowhere extant in any manufeript of the 
Vatican ; confequently, Chriflianus Lupus, as I before 
remarked, is free from blame. He could not copy what 
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to him did not exift..—His lordfhip mentions, that the 
Bodleian library contains, this letter. I*, therefore, infer, 
that the boafted epiftie of Eoliot is not there ; or, the infor¬ 
mation would not have been with-held; another circum- 
flance tending to deftroy its authenticity. —r We will now 
fee, whether the letter of Alexander, Quanto- per charijjimmp 
fitium , can eftablifh a better claim than that of Gilbert 
Foliot. ' ■sr 

After the death of Theobald, but before the appoint¬ 
ment of Becket to the fee of Canterbury, Henry firft con¬ 
ceived the delign of crowning the young prince, and left 
Roger, archbifhop of York, whom he then hated, ihould 
contend for the honour, he obtained; a ...^ull from Rome, 
which empowered him to appoint any prelate of the realm 
to perform the ceremony p. —Yet of the year 1165, the 
Vatican MS has a letter, dated from Montpellier,'! as 
Alexander was returning to Rome, which, at the requeft 
of thafcfame Roger, grants him permiflion to crown the king , 
as his predeceffors, it fays, had anciently done. This is not 
true; but the meafure, itTeems, had no reference to prince 
Henry.-r-In 1170, die king refumed his former defign, and 
as Becket was abfent, to whofe fee the privilege appertain¬ 
ed, he applied again to Rome, fending an gmbaffy, at the 
head of which was John. of Oxford r « By hismeans, it is 
pretended, the letter or buft wa& obtained, which, the 
Cottonian M S has preferved. Qn the return of the minif- 
ters, indeed, it was publicly rumoured, that the pontiff had 
confented, and that a bull was given \ This feconqPappli- 
cation to Rome evinces, that Henry did not value any prior 
grant. Roufed 

»’ 1 . v. fip.45. * 1 . i. cp. 10. r P. srj. * 1 . iv. ep. 44. l.v.cp. 24. 25. 
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Roufed by the news, which tended to affect the honour 
of his fee, the primate wrote to Alexander, mentioning the 
report, and urging him to do juftice 1 . And then it was, 
that letters came from Rome, addreffed 10 Roger of York 
and to all the bifhops of the realm, forbidding them, under 
pain of cenfures,-* to do any ad againft the dignity of the 
church of Canterbury,' or to prefume to crown the young 
king". The letters, with an inhibition from h ini ft-If to the 
fame effed, were lent by Becket inlo*England v . Bui the 
ceremony of the coronation, notwithllanding, was per¬ 
formed by Roger, and he and others were, afterwards, 
excommunicated for the fad, and for their difobediencc to 
tile mandates of his holmefs.-—'Thefe deeds are all extant in 
the Vatican and Cottonian colledions. 

Could it now be proved, that Alexander, at the requeft 
of the King, empowered the archbifhop of York to crown 
prince Henry, and in the fame month, as the dates bear 
teftimony, forbad the fame, in compliance with the urgent 
prayer of Becket, the charge of duplicity , with which the 
noble lord has loaded his memory, he will have juflly in- 
curred. But the letter or bull to the archbifhop, in the 
Cottonian M S, was not written by the Roman pontiff. 

1. Noonfcv at the time, pretended to have feen it. It 

* In bf 

was rumoured only, that the pontiff had confentcd to ths i.. 

meafure. “ But itfhat wife man,” obferves John of Salif- 
bury, “ will give credit to their afferlions, unlefs they pro- 
“ (W the authentic and original writings™ They did 
not^)duce them. 

2. Alexander, whole character I deferibed as him and 
upright, was incapable of fuch bare-faced duplicity, which 

« Ep. 24. “ I. iv. cp. 41, 42. ' Ep. I I* * 1 * ' • C P* ,n * 

4 P 2 tlv 
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the mall common observation would hive dete&ed, and 
have cenfured, • * 

3. When .Roger, and the other bifhops, ^a|ter the corona¬ 

tion, were publicly charged, with difobedience to the papal 
mandates, which forbad the meafure, and were afterwards 
fufpended, they produced no buli in their juftificaiion, not 
pretended that it had l. bpeugranted. - A v f 

4. Alexander himfelfoddrefled three differentietters to 

them*, in one of whkh*he fays: **» But you, without the 
“ primate’s confent, prefumed, .to give your miniflry or 
“ your approbation to the coronation the prince* wJiil& 
44 you were prohibited by tJte authority ^ tba hofy fee and by my 
44 letters and he denounces hk cenfcim ©n them. The 
bifhops, one of whom was Roger, made no reply. They 
fubmitted to the fentence. AJlontfHng* truly, muft have 
been Alexander's mpudmee of dijjimulation, if; in the coa- 
fcioufnefs of his own duplicity, he could, thus have pro¬ 
voked, refentxnent and the reproach of bale, prevarication* 
Nor, on this fuppofition, was the fbrbearanceofthe bifhops 
lefs wonderful. -t 

5. When, foon afterwards; Bechet iRued the cenfurfiof 

Rome*againft Roger and thevjdlhopsuf London and Salis¬ 
bury, for having crowned the prince; though they were 
loud againft the intemperate meafore t their 

friends, ilill not ,4 word was &hj opp^fning the boafted^ 
grant from Alexander. 

6. At Fretval, where tbeJking and Becket werejmeon- 
cited, while they were engaged in convention, the ppraate 
entered on the fubjeli of the late coronation* ** which,” 

r ' he 


* Ep 66, 67, 68. 
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he faid, ** had been done in violation of the* rights of Can- 
“ terbury, and by the ufurpation of the archbifhop of 
Vork, who, with a blind and rafh ambition, had per- 
“ formed the ceremony, contrary to ancient ufage, and 
* f contrary to the prohibition of Rome ?”—If ever, now will 
the Cottonian bull be produced. But Henry produced it 
not, though he was willing to juftify his condudU Repro¬ 
duced another bull , that which, I faid, he had obtained, 
after the death of Theobald, in order*to check the inter¬ 


ference even of the archbifhop of York, ai\d which em¬ 
powered him to ufc the tniriiftry of any prelate of his 
realm*. Need I proceedP " 

But the noble lord maintains, ** that Henry was re- 
** ft rained from fpeaking of it to Becket, by the particular 
“ defire and injunctionof the pope *”—Had the Cottonian 
M S contained any document, which could eftablifh this 
defire or injunction * fome weight might be allowed to it: 
but, extraordinary as it may feem, no veftige of it is there, 
or in any work that was ei/tr written . I except the noble 
author’s own hiftory.—l will alfa obferve that, in ftatinghis 
account of the conference between Henry and the primate, 
his lordfhip has fupprefled a fa#, which had a tendency to 
weaken KSs favourite theory. Alfo, in the copy he has 
givCn of the buff from the Cotton M S, he makes Alexan¬ 
der fay to the archbifhop of York, “ becaufe, quoniam. it 


“ (the right of coronation) belongs to your office 
as ih'4||p original the word is quantum, that t--.. 

“ it belongs.” - Obvioufly, a different hide. •TH ' 1 




teration was made, with any finifter view, ] ■< - 



r Ep. 45. 


1 - Ibid. 
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Conclufion. 


fugged. 'But I could adduce, if urged to it, other inftances 
of uncandid reprefentation, to which his lordfhip has de- 
fceridcd, in describing the controverfy between Henry and 
the primate, and‘in treating ecclefiaflie^ concfcrrts. 

But; if rttjefe the bull as Jpurioiu? it will be a&ed; by 
whom it was written; or by what means" it found itsHvay 
into the Cottonian cohesion ? 


It was written by John of OXfdfd/'or by tKbfe fent on 
the embafly, who Weri?, at the fame time, the authors of 
the rumour, which I mentioned* But I am inclihed to 


think that it was never delivered to the bifhops ot to the 


king, at leaft, in fuch a manner, as to make them believe 
it was authentic. On more occafions than one, it is 'tn- 
finuated in the general collection of letters, that Henry’s 
ddign was to mortify the primate, and that he pleaded no 
authority. Thar the bull did not come from Rome, I 
think, I have fhewn .■—How it found its way into the Cot¬ 
tonian M S, is hot my concern to inveftigate. But allow 
it only to have been written, and its infertion into the 
MSS, which were coll&^ed in this country, will caufelittle 
difficulty. It is not, however, I thinkj in that of Lambeth. 
And why the Roman collections fhould not have it, may be 
r eafily underftood. » 

Thus, I truft, I have proved, to the cohviCtion of every 
candid man, that the tetter of ToliOt, and the bull Of Alex¬ 
ander, are not fuch documents, as the critical and prudent 
hiftorian fhould have relied on. I have proved mope than 
that. The character of Becket is then relieved from the 
foul afperfion of wilful perjury , and that of Alexander from 
the charge of duplicity and impudent dHJimulaiion, With 


what 
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what incaution were the accufations made ! The eafy labour 
of a few refearches, and fome reflection on common cha¬ 
racters and obvious facts, would have led to fuflicient detec¬ 
tion, and have fayed the mind from enor. I have thrown 
down the bafis, on which the noble lord had raiied one part 
of, his fpecious ilructure. This mu ft fall. And who ilia 11 
regret, that the temple of Truth be embellifhed and en¬ 
larged, while the materials pf error be every where over¬ 
thrown? . They will mix with the mouldeiing battlements 
of defpotifm and fuperftition, and ferve to enrich the ioil, 
which they had io long encumbered and difgraced. 
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A DE LAIS , the daughter of Louis, affianced 
to duke Richard, is loved by Henry, 393. 
Is the occafion of hoftilities, 3^4, Goes with 
EleanoT into Normandy, 365. Had a child 
by Henry, 379. Is married to the count of 
Ponthieu, 413. 

Agriculture, its improvements after the con- 
queft, 6r i, 12. 

Alexander III. Orlando of Sienna, chofen 
pope, a6. His character, 27. Circumflances 
of his elefition, and consequent tranfa&ions, 
28-3-35. Is acknowledged by France and 
England, 41, 2. Goes into France, 52, 3. 
Fixes at Sens, 65. Receives Henry’s eoxbaf- 
fadors, 131. Condemns the cuftoms of Cla- 
Tendonr»3$* Returns to Rome, 143. Writes 
to Foliot about the king, 145, 7. Is deceived 
by John of Oxford, 179. Defends Rome, but 
Is compelled to withdraw to Beneventum* 
1S3, 4. Sends legates into France, 186. En¬ 
ters into the lea'gue of Lombardy, 200. NobJy 
rejefts the propofai of the eaftern empero*^ 
201. Sends nuncios to France, 2x1, and com- 
miffioners to effeft a reconciliation between 
Henry and Beieket, 217. Receives the Englifh 
commiflioners at Frafceti, 243. Sends legates 
into Noimandy, who abfolve Henry, 257. 
Canonizes Bccket, 273. Proceeds to Venice, 
297; where thefchmn is ^ofed, 299, 300. 
Returns to Rome, and is reconciled to Calix- 
tus, 305. Dies, 317. 

Alexander II. king of Scotland, does homage 
to the French prince for lys Englifh fiefs, 589, 
ft 97 * 

Alban’s St. meeting there, 507. 

Albigenfes, their errors, conduct, and treat¬ 
ment, 301—5. Crtlfitde ’a'gainft them, 515, 
527 * 

Amufements , after the conqucft, 609, io. 


Argentan, conference there, 191. 
ArchitcSlure , its improvements, fit2. 

Arms, flalute concerning them in France 
and England, 316; and Armour briefly dc- 
feribed, fit6, 17. 

Army, feudal, 114. 

%r.nulph of Lifieux, preaches in the council 
of Tours, 6 j. His politic advice to Henry, 
73. Writes a curious letter to Becket, 151—4. 

Arthur, duke ot“Bretagne, botri, 336. The 
idol of the Bretons, 4 14. The barons of Tou- 
raine, Maine, and Anjou fwear fealty to him, 
432. Is protected by Philip, 438. Is knighted 
by him, taken prifoner by John, and mur¬ 
dered, 457—9* 

B 

Baldwin , tranflated to the fee of Canterbury, 
325. Dies at the fiege of Ptolemais, 383. 

Barons Englifh, fhew difcontcut, 433. Meet 
at Leicefter, 454. Send an iuRrumcnt, lignejJ 
with their name* to Philip, 491. Sixteen of 
them fwear that John Dial) obey the lent once 
of Fandulpbus, 49fi. Co-operate with him, 
497—5 oa * Rtfttfc lo^accompany the king to 
the continent, 504. Permit him to depart 
alone, 507. Are confederated by Ling! on, 
510. Meet at St. Edmundfhitry, 53P. flu it 
further proceedings, when they take up sine . 
539 — 54 J * Obtain the Great Clniter, yj-j. 
Remain in London, 562. Receive j bull from 
Innocent, 564. lake poHVfiion <•: Koi.h'.fier 
caftlc, 565. But neglect In ft;-;'our it, 

View tire desolation of the count ry, 573. Ai :* 
excommunicated l>y name, 574. They im¬ 
plore the aid of the Fimch piiucc, 376. Be- 
fiege the cafile of Wind for, 5.'"?. March 
againfl John, ib. and are tint,"..) into 
perplexities, 589—90, 
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Beauvais bifhop of, is taken prifoneT, 4 14 - 
16. Fights with a club at Bouvines, 536. 

Bechet Thomas a, made chancellor, 5. At¬ 
tends the king into Nprmandy, 6. Negociates 
a treaty of marriage between prince Henry 
and Margaret of France, 9. His conduct in 
the expedition againft Touloufe, 11,12. Is 
ruifed to the fee of Canterbury, 56—9. Ac¬ 
count of his family and education, 59, 60. 
Alters his life and niauner, 6,1—3. Refigns 
the feals, ib. Goes to the council of Tours, 
64., After his return, attempts to recover 
certain rights of his fee, 66. Oppofes Che 
king at Weftminfter, 71. Butconfents to obey 
the royal cuftoms, 74. His behaviour at Cla¬ 
rendon, 76, 7. Repents of*is weaknefs, 83, 
and attempts to leave the kingdom, 86. His 
conduct at Northampton, 89, 102. With¬ 
draws into Lincoinihire, and then to Flan¬ 
ders, 126—7. Opens his defence at Sens, 135. 
Refigns his fee into the pope’s hands, 137, 
and goes to Fontigny, 138. Is appointed le¬ 
gate! his life at Pontigny defcribed, when he 
writes in high language to Henry, 156—9. 
Watches before the fhrine of St. Braufmu*, 
and excommunicates his enemies, 162, 3. He 
replies to theaddrefsofthefuffragans, 170,5: 
and writes to Foliot, 175—7. Is driven from 
Pontigny, 178. Is difaffe&ed to William of 
Pavia, 187: Meets the legates near Gifbrs, 
189. His firm and confident conduft, 195. 
Meets the king at Montmirail, where he gives 
general offence, 205—8. Returns towards Sens 
and is met by Louis, 208, 9. Spreads his 
cenfures, 210. Meets Henry at Montmartre, 
214, 'Is reconciled to him, 22b. Sees him 
again at Tours, and at Chaumont, 223. 
Writes his lull letter to Henry, 224. Ready 
to embark fox England, he difpatches cenfures 
before him, 227. Lands at Sandwich, and 
proceeds to Canterbury, 228. .His behaviour 
there, 230. Is affaffinated, 231—5. His cha- 
rafter, 235—40. Is canonifed, 273. 

Berengaria, prmcefs of Navarre, goes with 
Eleanor into Sicily, 377, 9. Is married to 
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Richard in Cyprus, 381. Her dower fettled, 
454 - 

Bertrand de Gourd on, kills Richard, 425. 
Bifkops, Englifh, oppofc the king at Weft¬ 
minfter, 70. Are induced to join him, 73. 
Their conduct at Clarendon, 76. And at Nor¬ 
thampton, 93—102. They appeal; and write 
to Rome, 165—7. Addrefs the primate, i6&. 
Their prudentadvice to the king on fending 
a fubfidy to Rome, 325. 

Bologna, famous for the ftudy of laws, 643. 
Bouvines, battle fought there, 533 — 7. 

, C 

‘ Calixtus 111 . antipope, 201. Is reconciled 
to Alexander, and made governor of Bene- 
ventum, 3p6. 

Cambnidjg*, the revival of Us fchools de¬ 
fcribed, §41. 

Cajttes, defcribed, 616. 

Chqfhel, a fynod held there, 255. 

Charter, of Henry I. and the laws of the 
ConfefTor not diftingulfhed, 510. , MAGNA 
CHARTA, its articles, 544—61. 

Chateau Gaillard, a caftle near Andeli, built 
by Richard, 417. Is befieged by Philip, 462. 
Ar\d taken 470. 

Chivalry, its defign and occupations, 607,8. 
Clarendon , meeting there, 76. Its conftitu- 
%oqs, 79—83. Condemned at Sens, 136. 
Its principal ftatute reverfed by Henry, 289. 

Clothing, art of, improved after the conqueft, 
617, 18. 

Cologne, axchbifhop of, comes to England to 
prqpofe a marriage, 148. BefiCges Rome, 182. 
Comes again to Engladd, 326. 

Conan, duke "of Bretagne, affiances his 
daughter Conftance to prince Geoftry, and 
furrenders his dukedom to Henry, 159. 
Council, national, 105. , 

Crown, its revenue, 110. 

Conflantinople, the Lathi empire erected 
there, 463—69. 

Crufade, preparations for it in France arid 
England, 341—3* Its regulaturns, 366. 
Againft the Albigenfcs, 515—27. 

Croytand, 
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Cropland, abbey and church of, by what 
means rebuilt, 613—15. 

D 

Dermod Mac Morrogh, king of Leinfter, 
implores the aid of Henry, and engages 
Strongbow to come to his affiftance, 247. 
Writes to him, 249. Dies, 350. 

Dominic, founder of an order, 630. 

Drefs, changed after the cohqueft, 6io. 

E 

Eleanor, Henry’s queen, heT character and 
conduit, 13, 14. Infligates her foils to rebel, 
and is taken, 262. Is detained captive at 
Wincheftcr, 335. And releafed by Richard, 
358. Goes to Sicily with Berengaria, 377, 
80. Having fupported the interefi of Rich* 
ard, during his captivity, (he reconciles him 
to John, 408. Conduits her grand-daughter 
Blanche of Caftille into France, 444. Is be- 
fieged by duke Arthur In the cattle of Mire- 
beau, 458? Dies, 471. 

Excommunication, its effefts, 163. 

F 

Ferdinand, earl of Flanders, deferts the caufe 
of Philip, 503! 

Ftlzpeter, grand jufiiciary, made carl |pT 
Eflex, 437. Levies a fubfidy by a'rtful 
means, 456. His conduit at St. Alban's, 
507. Dies, 511. 

Fitzmlter Robert, chofen their general by 
the barons, 541. 

Foliot Gilbert, tra«flated to the fee of Lon¬ 
don, 75. Speaks at Northampton, 93. And 
before the pope at Sens, 131. Writes to him 
in favour of Henry, 145. Receives a packet 
at the altar, and writes to the king, 156. Is 
addreifed by Becket, as Ihe author of the let¬ 
ter of the fuffragans, 175. To which he is 
laid to have replied, 178. Addrcffes the le¬ 
gates at Argentan, 192. Is excommunicated 
by Becket, 227. Preaches before his fhrine, 
274. His letter from the Cottonian M S ex¬ 
amined, and proved to be fpuriousj 655—67. 
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Francis of Attiiiuro, loundei c»i the grey 
friars, 627—y. 

Frederic BarbarofTa, emperor of Germany, 

18, His character, ib. He marches into 
Italy, 19. And is crowned at Rome, 20. Is 
infulted by the Roman legates at Beliincon, 

21 ; and is afterwards pacified, 22. Advances 
into Lombardy, and takes Milan, 23, 4. 
Holds a diet in the plain of Roncaglia, ib. 
Convokes a fypod at Pavia, 35. Carries war 
again into Lombardy, and takes Crema, 47. 
Deftroys Milan, 49, 50 ; and fubjugates 
Lwmbardy, 51. Retires to Pavia, 88. Holds 
a diet at Wurtzburg, 144. Marches through 
Italy, takes Rome, but is compelled by lick- 
nefs in his ariny*o withdraw to Pavia, 182—5. 
Efcapes thence in difguife, 19O. He caufes 
his fon Henry, to be chofen king of the Ro¬ 
mans, 259. Befiegcs Alexandria, from which 
he is forced to retire, 294. Is defeated, and 
narrowly efcapes, 296. Is reconciled to Alex¬ 
ander at Venice, when the fchifm doles, 299. 
Marries his fon Henry to Conft.mce of Sicily, 
333 * Takes the croft, and writes an extra¬ 
vagant letter to Saladin, 343. Leads an army 
to the eaft, and dies, 368—70. 

Frederic , prince, grindfou of Barbaroffa, 
crowned king of Sicily, and committed to life 
care of Innocent, 441, 3. Is called to the 
German throne, 532. His increafing great- 
nefs, 595. » 

Fretval, where Henry and Becket are re¬ 
conciled, 220. 

G 

Geoffry, Henry II. brothei, is difpoffcfiTed of 
his cattles, 5. 

Geoffry, third fon of Usury, duke of Bre¬ 
tagne, joins the young king againft Richard, 
320. Is killed in a tountament, leaving a 
daughter, and his duchefs w ith child of Ar¬ 
thur, 334. 

Geoffry, the fori of Rofamoud, bifhop cleft 
of Lincoln, 260. Afterwards a layman, and 
chancellor of England, 334. Defends his 
father, 350. Attends him at his death, 353. 

Is 
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K diofln to the fee of Yotk, 363. Ill-treat¬ 
ed L»y Longchamp, 389. Accufed of irregular 
coudort, 410. Recovers the favour of John, 
133. And quits England in difguft, to which 
he returns no more, 47a. 

Gervaje, the monk of Canterbury, deferibes 
the rebuilding of Chriftchurch, 612, 13. 

Government, Anglo-Norman, brief account 
of it, 103—23. 

Grattan, a monk of Bologua ( author of the 
Drecretum, 637, 8. 

Gttclfs and Ghibclins, two powerful factions in 
Italy, 444. 

Guy de Lnjtgnan, murders the earl of Salif- 
bury, 202. Is made king of JerufJlcm, 336. 
Taken prifoncr, 338. Anftl prefeuted %y 
Richard with the crown of Cyprus, 394. 

, H 

Henry Plantagenet, is railed to the Englifh 
throne, 3. Executes the treaty of Winches¬ 
ter, 4, Goes into Normandy* end does ho¬ 
mage to Louis, 5. Returns into England, 
and receives from the Scottifh king the three 
northern counties, 6 . Marches againft the 
Welih, whom he finally compete to do him 
homage, 6> 8, Going into Normandy, he takes 
pbffeffion of Nantes, aud forms a treaty of mar¬ 
riage between his eldeft fon and the princcfs 
Margaret, 8. He attacks Touloufc, but raifes 
the fiege, 9, 10. Concludes a peace with 
Louis, 12. Obtains a difpenfation for the 
marriage of his infant fon, 45. Meets the ’ 
pope at Bourgd : eu, 55. Appoints Becket to 
the fee of Canterbury, 58. And undertaking 
to reform the laws of the church, 68; he 
fummons the biihops to Wcftminfter, 70. 
Calls a meeting at Clarendon, 76; and applies 
to Alexander to approve its cuftoms, 84. Con¬ 
vokes a council at Northampton, 87. His 
behaviour there, 89—102. He ffends embaf- 
f3dors to Louis and to the pope, 129. Revenges 
hitnfelf on Becket’s friends, 141. Invades 
Wales, behaves cruelly, and retires with dif- 
grace, 148— 50., He takes poffeflion of Bre¬ 


tagne for his fon Geoftry, 160. Appeals to 
Rome, 161. Forces Becket from Pontigny, 
and fends an embafly to the pontiff, 178. His 
behaviour in the conference at Argentan, and 
after it, 191, 3. Pacifies the earls of Flanders 
and Boulogne, 1 qfi.His extraordinary conduct, 
after which he figns a treaty with the French 
king, 203, 4. Meets Becket at Montmirail, 
203. He applies to Rome and to the cities of 
Italyagainft the primate, 210. His behaviour 
at Domfront and Baieux before the nuncios, 
and at Montmatre with Becket, 212—16. Pub¬ 
lishes a fevere edi&, ib. and returning to Bag- 
land, crowns his fon, 218. Meets the com- 
miffioners and Becket at Fretval, where a re¬ 
conciliation is effected, 220. Sees hhnat 
Tours, and & Chaumcmt, 223. Is enraged 
by the reprefentatiom of the three biffiops, 
and utters words which bccafion the murder 
of the primate, 231. The news of it afflids 
him, when he fends embafladors to Rome, 
and hirhfelf comes to England, 2^2 -*4. He 
permits his fubje&s to aid the king of Lein- 
fter, 247. And lands an army himfelf in 
Ireland, which fubmits, 253—7. Returns 
into Normandy, where he is reconciled to 
the church, 258. Prepares to- oppofe the re- 
Jtfk, and takes into his pay 20,000 Braban- 
m 364- Retakes Vemeuii, and defeats the 
rebels in Bretagne, 266* Implores the aid of 
Alexander, by a flrange conceffion, 268. Af¬ 
ter a dangerous pafiage, he lands at Southamp¬ 
ton, 270; and vifits the tomb of Becket, 273. 
Receives at London the news the taking of 
thelScottifh king,. 2*^5. •* Quells the rebellion 
!h England, 278.* And haying ratfed the fiege 
of Rotten, concludes a peace, 280—2. He 
punifhes lfhe deftroyeft of gafne, 284. Eftab- 
lifhes a new treaty with Ireland, 2B5 . Divides 
England'into fix cifettlts, and appoints Itine¬ 
rant judges, 287, Reveries the famous fta- 
tnte of Clarendon, 288. Is confulted from 
Spain, 291. He is threatened with cenfures, 
on account of Adelais, 293. Makes a new 
divifion eff the kingdom, 3x0. Meets young 

'Philip, 
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Philip, king of France, 313. Ena&s a ftatule 
concerning arms, 316. Does homage to Phi¬ 
lip, 323. Is viiitcd by embafl'adors from Je- 
rufalem, 326. And permits his fubje6ts to 
take the crofs, 329. Still detains Adelais, 
and begins a war, 335. Prepares for a cru- 
fade, 341. Recommences hoftilities, 346. 
Comes to a conference after many Ioffes, 351; 
and confents to an inglorious.*peace, ib. He 
dies at Chinon, and is buried at Fontevraud, 
353. His charafter fketched, ib.—356. 

Henry, prince, crowned, 219. Forbids 
Becket to come to him, 230. Rebels againft 
his father, 261. Befiegcs Verneuil, 265 : and 
is finally reconciled to his father, 283. His 
fondness for martial fports, 309. Affifts at 
the coronation of prince Philip, 3 * -^* Dies, 

3 a 4* 

Henry the Lion, duke of Saxony, married 
to a daughter of the Englifti king, is difpof- 
fetfed of his great territories, and comes into 
NormatWji* 314. 

Henry VI. emperor, fon of Barbaroffa, re¬ 
ceives Richard from the duke of Auftria, 396: 
and baldly treats for his ranfom, 397—405. 
Takes poffelfion of the throne of Sicily, 41a. 
Dies, 419. * 

Herbert de Bofeham, accompanies Becket u» 
his flight, 126. Waits on Louis, 130. * 

Heretics, punifhed at Oxford, 155. 

Hermit of Yorklhire, predicts the downfall of 
John, 491. 

Homage, how performed, 5. 

Hubert, tranflated fjoro Salifbury to the fee 
of Canterbury; guardian of the realm, 403. 
An able ftatefman, 409- His ^markable 
conduct at the coronation of John, 434. 

Hugh, bithop of Lincoln, difturbs the 
allies of Rofamond, 399% His behaviour to 
Richard, 4 n. Is buried with great ma gnifi- 
ccnce, 45a* 

J 

yerufdcm, taken by Saladin, 339. 

Jews, are maffacred at Richard’s corona¬ 
tion, 360. 


John, call of Movtagne, tn.iitli Ion of 
Henry, is fent to Ireland, 329. Hi» bail ad- 
miniflration, 331. Is recalled, 332. Mai¬ 
ne* Avifa of Glouceller, and receives great 
pofleffions from Richard, 359. Refills 1 .ong- 
chanrp with views to the throne, 387—90. 
Rebels, and comes to England, 398. En¬ 
deavours with Philip to obftrutt his brothel's 
rcleafe, 402—4. Is reconciled to Richard, 
408. Accufcd by Philip of treachery againft 
his brother, 424. On bis death, fuereedvto 
Normandy, 433. And then to England, 
434% 5* He forms a lavitli contract with 
Philip, 44£. Marries Ifabella of Angoulemc, 
446.. Is crowned with her at Weflminfter, 
447. Meets the king of Scotland at Lincoln, 
and makes a progrefs through the realm, 450 
—3. Goes into Poitou, and inlults its ba¬ 
rons, 435. Takes duke Arthur prifoncr, and 
is charged with his murder, 458—60. His 
French dominions are declared forfeited, ib. 
When he lofes "Normaitdy and other pro¬ 
vinces, 470. Enters into an inglorious 
truce, 47a. His anger on the nomination of 
Langton; he exiles the monks of Chrift- 
church, 477—81. His fmthcr vengeance, 
482, 3. Goes on to irritate the nation, 485, 
Is excommunicated, 486. Paifes into Ireland, 
487. Marche*again!) the Welth, but u-turns 
in fear, 490. His downfall is predict 'd by a 
hermit, 491. He prepares to nppoli* the in¬ 
vaders, 494. Confents to the n eafures of 
Paudulph'us, 496. Submits, fnbjerting him- 
fdf and kingdoms to the pdpe, 497—502. 
Takes the oath pmpoied by Langton, 505. 
Appoints a council to meet at St. Alban-,, 
and fails tojcrley, 507, Is checked by Ling- 
ton, 509. Rejoices at the death of Fitzpeter, 
and fends an embaffy to Morocco, 5 12 . Re¬ 
peats the aa of fubmifiion before a legate, 
514. Lands with an army at la Rochelle, 
530. But alter fotric fucccfs, is forced to n- 

iire from the enemy, 533- En,eTS into 1 
truce, 537. Meets the barons, and then re¬ 
jects their petition, 539—4** Grants the 

Chart n 
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Charter of Liberties, 543. Retires to the ifle 
of Wight, and prepares for revenge, 561, 2. 
Meets an army of mercenaries at Dover, and 
befieges the caflle of Rochefler, 566: which 
he takes, 567. Defolates the kingdom, 571 
—4. Retires before the French prince, 581. 
Takes the field, 5O8. Sickens and dies, 590 

— 3 * 

John of. Salifbury, the friend and fecretaiy 
of Becket, returns into Engl arid before him, 
22*5. Checks his violence, 233. Is defied 
to tfie fee of Chartres, 290. His Fbtycrtiticnn, 
a famous work, 644,5. 

Immunities, of the church, 67. u 
fngeburga, queen of 1FVanC£, her caufe, 447 

— 3 °* 

Innocent III. pope, his character and cote* 
dud, 439—44. Efpoufes the caufe of kitlg 
John, 46a. Jollifies the a ppointment of Lang* 
tori, and threatens England with an interdict,» 
479—^ 1 • Excommunicates John, 486; and 
abfolves hi s fubjefts from their allegiance, 
489. Complies with the petition of Lang- 
top againft the king, 492 .: .and fends a legate 
to England, 513. He excommunicates Otho, 
and abets the caufe of young Frederic, 531, 3. 
Addreffes a bull to the faithful, which annuls 
the Great Charted J63, 4. Publishes a hull 
of excommunication againft the Englifh ba¬ 
tons, 367. Excommunicates them by name, 
574. The claim of the French prince is agi¬ 
tated before him, 583—7. Dies, 594. 

Interdict, its. e|Fe£U, and England laid under 
one, 482. Is withdraw!*, 537. 

bft&id, its defeription, and Its government, 
245, 6. Its bad policy, ,253. Submits to 
Henry, 254. Is new fettled^ *86. Forms a 
powerful confederacy, 331. Receives another 
iettiement from John, 487. But is not beile- 
fitted by its conquerors, 597. V 
Ifabella of Angouleme, John’siecorid queen, 

44?* v*;';:, 

K 

King, his power, 104; arid court,, icfb 


L 

Langton, Stephen, is appointed to the fee of 
Canterbury, and confecrated by Innocent, 
472—7. Comes to Pontigny, 48a. Obtains 
at Rome a fentence of depofition againft John, 
492. Permitted to come to England, he ad- 
rninifters an oath to the king, 505.- His me¬ 
nacing behaviour to him, *508. Unites the 
barons, in producing the charter of Henry I. 
510. Oppofes the Roman legate, 514. Seems 
to co-operate with the king, 540, 1,3. Is 
figfpended, and goes to Rome, 568, 9. Re- 
mains there, 58a. 

Langton, Simon, brother to Stephen, 515. 
Ia made chancellor by the French prince, 58a. 

Laterem.tbkd council of, its canons, 306— 
8, Fomth counCfi, 370, *, 

Laws, Engliih, 117. Much cultivated, 439. 

Learning , general view of, 631—46. And 
of learned men, 644. 

Lombardy, defeription of its Bate, 23. Its 
cities confederate, 88. Form a r.'sSeH exten- 
flve union, 185* Build Alexandria, 199. De¬ 
feat Frederic in a pitched battle, 296. Their 
deputies meet Alexander** Ferrara, and enter 
into a truce w&ih FtedesSe, 398* Become in¬ 
dependent by the cpncluliori of a general 
peace, 3*34 ■ * 

, Londoners » their fenfible eondttft, 575. 

Longchagtp , bifhep of Ely, made jufticiary, 
and guardian of the realm, 363. His arbitrary 
conduct, 365. Gives great difguft, 387; and 
retires, 390. Returns to England in the ler- 
viceof Richard,. 40 ** - « v 

Louis VU. king (pf France : view of his reign 
from hit return from Pakfthse, 15, 16. Mar¬ 
ries Conftantia.of CdfllUev 17 r and Adelaide 
of Champagne, 44. Duped by Henry, he 
flies t6 stna»v45,6. ;>M«ets Fivdaric in a fruit- 
lefsfciter view at St. Jean de Laune, 54. Hit 
reply to the Engliih embafladors concerning 
Becket, 129. Lays a tax on his fubjefts for 
the ufe of Paleftiae, 160. Informs Becket of 
Henry's illnefe, s6a. Ia irritated by Alexan¬ 
der's weaknefs,. 181. Exculpates Becket from 

a hea- 
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a heavy charge, 191. Concludes a peace with 
Henry, 204. His lingular behaviour, followed 
by his noble reply to Henry’s melfengers, 209. 
Irrigates prince Henry to rebel, 261. Bc- 
fieges Verncuil, 26.-5. Vilits the Ihrine of 
Becket, 31 r. Dies, 314. 

Louts, the French prince, invited into Eng¬ 
land by the barons, 576. Is,oppofed by the 
pope’s legate, 578—80. Lands, and meets 
with great fuccefs, 581, 3. His claim is agi¬ 
tated at Rome, 583—7. Purfues his con- 
quefts, and lays fiege to the caftle of Dover, ib. 

Lucy, Richard de, grand judiciary, 5. Is 
a£Uve againft the rebels, 267. Dies in a con¬ 
vent, which himfelf had built, 310. 

Lyttelton, Lord, his charges againft Becket 
and Alexander III. from the Cotton MS. 
examined and refuted, 647—73. 

M 

Manners , of the Englifh and Normans, at and 
after tfl^Bwnqueft, 603—7. Modified by our 
intercourl’e with France, 623. And with 
Rqme, 624, 5. And by the crtifades, 630, 1. 

Manuel Comnerms, emperoT of the eaft, 
fends an embaffy to the pope, aoo. 

Marchadee, a TFlemifh genera], 423. Is pre- 
fent at Richard’s death, 426. 

Matilda, Henry’s mother, refutes in Nor¬ 
mandy, 12. Her meritorious conduft, 13. 
Dies, 197. 

Milan, is taken and deftroyed by Frederic, 
49, 50. Its watts and houfes are rebuilt, 186. 

Miracles, faid to be wrought at the tomb of 
Becket, 270—2. • 

Mont fort, Simon de, general of the cru lade 
againft the Albigenfea, his conduft, 517—27. 

Money, its value, 623. 

Montmirail, articles of ^treaty made there, 
204. 

Mnrct, battle of,* won by de Mont fort over 
the king of Arragoti, 525, 6. 

Mufic, Rate of, 621, 2. 

N 

Navy, Englifh, 1 »6, 


6 ;ii 

Nobility, degrees of, 1 18. 

Northampton, meeting there, 89—10a. 

Nuncios, Gratian and Vivian come from 
Rome, 211. And return after fruitlefs at¬ 
tempts to reconcile Henry and the primate, 
213. 

O 

Oxford, John of, afterwards dean of Salis¬ 
bury, prefidt's # in the council of Clarendon, 
76. Is fcnl to a diet at Wurtzburg, 144 : jmd 
to Rome, where he bribes the cardinals,* and 
deceives Alexander, 178—80. Returning from 
another einbaffy to Rome, he circulates vari¬ 
ous reports, 218. Etcorts Becket to England, 
226, 8. Is matte bifbop of Norwich, 311. 
..... fchoolaof, their gradual progrefs, 640. 

Ordeal, water, functioned in a meeting at 
Northampton, 287. 

Oriio, fecond fon of Henry duke of Saxony, 
chofen king of Germany, 443. Succeeds to 
the imperial throne, on the death of Philip, 
485. Is excommunicated, 488. And com¬ 
pelled to retire to Brunfwic, when he enters 
into a league againft the French king, 531, 2. 
Is defeated at Bouvines, 333—6. 

P 

Painting, its improvement, 619. 

Palejline, its ftatc from the laftcrufade, 337, 

Pandulplius, a Roman nuncio, is lent to Eng¬ 
land, 488. Receives fccret inftructions from 
Innocent , 493. Waits on John, and addrefles 
him, 493, 6. Receives his fubmilGon, 497— 
50.’.. Forbids Philip to puAiie his deiign 
againft England, ib. Takes a fecond charter, 
with a golden leal, to Innocent, 514. And 
afterwards pleads the caufe of John, 563. 

Pafcal 111 . antipope, 88. Is admitted into 
Rome, 1O4. • 

Paris, the principal feat of learning, 642., 

Pavia, council held there, 38. 

Petrus Lomhurdu*, father of Icholaftic divi- 

t 

nity, 636, 7. 

Peter d- Phis , fecietary to Henry, 290. 

Philip, Augufius, Ion of Louis VII. horn, 
1- ( o. ts downed after a dangerous jllnefs, 

-»I2. Mat- 
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312. Marries Elizabeth of Hainault, 313. De¬ 
mands his ftfler Adelais, 333. Prepares for a 
orufade, 343. Recommences hoftilities 345. 
His fpirited reply to a Roman legate, 349. Con¬ 
cludes a peace with Henry, 351. Departs for 
Afia, 366—8. And arrives at Medina, 371; 
where he winters, 373—9. Returns to Europe 
after the taking of Ptolemais, 384. Propoles 
to John to fcize his brother's throne, 397. 
Strives with him to obftruft Richard’s releale, 
402 . c Makes a fecond attempt, 404. Prolongs 
hoftilities, and nearly lofes his life, 431. Con¬ 
cludes a peace with Richard, 424. Begins war 
againft John, and protects Arthur, 438. Cites 
the Engliih king before his peers for the mur¬ 
der of Arthur, 460. Enters Normandy, 461. 
And lays liege to Chateau. Gail lard, 462. It 
furrenders, with Normandy and other pro¬ 
vinces, 470. Is commanded by the pope to 
invade England, for which he prepares, 493, 
4, Is checked by Paodulpbua, 502: when he 
enters Flanders, 503. Burns his (hips in de- 
fpair of fuccefs, 504. > Gains the battle of 
Bouvines, 533—7. Forms a truce with John, 
ib. Receives the propofal of the Engliih ba¬ 
rons with indifference, 576. Liftens to the 
itenonftrance of the Roman legate, 578—80: 
and permits his fon, with felming reluctance, 
to carry afiiltancc to the barons, 581. 

Philip, earl of Handera, though much in¬ 
debted to Henry, joins the rebels, 263. Re¬ 
pents, but renews the confederacy, 268. 
Prays at Becket’stoxnb, 292. 

Philip, duke of Suabia, ele&ed king of 
Germ&ny, 443 * Is murdered, 484. 

Poetry, Engliih, its imperfect (late, 620. 

Ptolemais, or Acre, taken by the crufaders, 
38a. 

R 

Ranh, inferior in the Rate, I2J. 

Ranulpk de Glanoilh, IherifF of Yorkihirc, 
276. Takes the crofs, 329, Dies at the 
liege of Acre, 383. The reputed author of 
the firft book of Engliih law, 639. 


Raymond VI, earl of Touloufe, protestor of 
the Albigenlcs, his various fate, 516—27. 

Richard, fecond fon of Henry, duke of 
Aquitaine, aflianced to the princefs Adelais, 
.204. Implores his fatherjto forgive his un- 
dutiful conduct, 281. .Begins hoftilities 
againft (he young king, 320. Joins Philip, 
336. Attacks the carl of Touloufe, 345. 
Does homage Urthe French king, 347, Meets 
his father’s body, 353. Succeeds to las do¬ 
minions, 358. His firft improvident mea¬ 
sures, 361, 2. Goes to France, 364. His 
preparations, and departure lor Alia, 366—8. 
Arrives at Medina, 370—2. Where he 
winters, 373—9. Takes the ifland of Cy¬ 
prus, and marries Berengaria, 380, 1. Ar¬ 
rives before Ptolemais, 383. MufTarrcs bis 
prifoners, 385 : and having repul fed Saladin, 
marches fouthward, 386. He leaves Pales¬ 
tine, 392—5: 3 nd is taken » prifoner, 396. 
After various negotiations is reieafed, 397— 
405. Comes to England, a&s ^arbitrarily, 
and begins hoftilities with Philip, 405—8. 
Appoints tournaments, 409. Builds Chateau 
Gail lard, 417. Hailes by arbitrary meafures 
foldiers and money, 419. Revives the foreft 
laws of Henry I. 430. Continues hoftilities, 
ib. Converles with a holy man, 422. Makes 
peace, 424. Dies, 425—7. His character, ib. 

Roderie o'Connor, king of Connaught, and 
monarch of Ireland, 246, Aflembles the 
Hates* 248. Is defeated near Dublin, 252. 
Submits to Henry, 255. Makes a new treaty 
with him, 286. Joinsa-powerful confederacy, 

33 2 * ' • 

Romuald, archbilhop of Salerno, the envoy 
from Sicily to the congrefs at Venice, and its 
hiftorian, 300. 

Rofamond, the miftrefs of Henry II. all that 
is known of her related, 391 —a. 

Rouen, the capital of Normany, its fiege, 
278. 

Runntmede, the mead of council, between 
Stains and Windfor, famous for the great 
meeting of the barons, 542, 3, 


St. 
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St. Jean deLaunc, Angular conference there, 
:> 4 « 

Saladin , Sultan of Syria, 327. Cains the 
battle of Tiberias, 337: ami take.-Jeiufateni, 
339. His troops bravely dcieud Ptolenuiis, 
382. Mallacrcs his prifonrrs, 38 j. Is re¬ 
pul fed by Richard, il>. Makes a truce with 
him, 394. Dies, 418. 

Satilhury, earl of, named Longfword, the 
fon Rolamonil, 489. Wifnelies the tran- 
fariion between the king and Pandulphus, 
498. Sails to the afliftunre of the earl of 
Flanders, 50 ;. Is taken prifoner at Kouvines, 
536. Adheres to John, 542. Co-operates 
with hint in his worft excelfes, 572. Joins 
the Fren* h prince, 582. 

St iilj'i’in , its impioveinent, 619. 

Siilv, its ftate, 27. AMb when the cm 
f-drrs arrive there, 372. The line of its 
Norn mi kings ends, 412. 

Strongbote, earl of Strigul or Pembioke, 
engages to aid Dcrtnod, 247. Lands near 
Waterfall and marries Eva, 249. Defeats 
the Trilh army near Dublin, 251, Remains 
in Ireland, 257. Dies, 292. 

T 

Tancred, king of Sicily, 372. His interview 
with Richard, 377, 8. 

Theobald archbilhop of Canterbury, 5. Dies, 
56. 

Tiberias, battle of, 337. 

‘Tournaments, firft appointed in England by 
Richard, 409. 

Tours, council of, ^>4. 

■Trade, principal articles qpd ieats of, 622. 
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V 

llflor IV. Ortavian, c.hofrn antipope, 26. 
His character, 28. Cireunilijm.es of his elec¬ 
tion ,and con(etjucnt tranla&iuus, 29—33. His 
election confirmed at Pavia, 39. Again at 
Lodi, 43. Dies, 87. 

W 

Wales, its princes do homage to Henry, 8. 
They enter into a confederacy againft him, 
and aTe fucccfM'ul, 148—50. 

William of Pavia, comes into I ranee as legate, 
186. Confers with Becket near Gifors, *189. 

T Villiam the Lion, king of Scotland, taken 
prifoner, ^77. Does homage to Henry for his 
kingdom, 282. # Renews the fame at Yoik in 
On piefeiice of his nobles, 285. Redeems the 
independence of his country from Richard, 
361. Demands hum John the northern coun¬ 
ties of England, 4 37. Does homage to him at 
Lincoln, 4-, i. 

f] i ’’’am. the learned bityop of Tyre, preaches 
the crufade, 341. 

Wirnhejler, Henry de Blois, bifhop of, bro¬ 
ther to king Stephen, his addrefs to Becket at 
Northampton, 93. Dies, after an extraordi¬ 
nary life, 244. 

Wine, formerly made in England, 612. 

Y 

fork, Roger archbifhnp of, crowns prince 
Henry, 219. Is lufpended by Becket, 227. 
Goes over, with Foliot and the bifhop of Salif- 
bury, to the king, 230. Dies polfefled of great 
wealth, 317. * 
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